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PUBLIC   SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS... 


...FromO.   L.   Hogsett ,   Extension  Safety  Specialist 

(20   seconds) 

Farm  tractors  cause  more  farm  accidents  than  anything  else. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  how  quickly  and  easily  a  tractor  will  tip 

over  if  you  attend  the  Third  Annual  Safety  Field  Days  on  July  23  at 

DeKalb  and  on  July  25  at  Salem.  The  days  are  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 

Rural  Safety  Council  for  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

It******* 

(17  seconds) 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  will  set  fire  to  a  build- 
ing and  a  tractor  at  the  Third  Annual  Safety  Field  Days.  You  can  see 
.he  proper  ways  to  fight  such  fires--and  learn  about  other  safety 
measures--on  July  23  at  DeKalb  and  on  July  25  at  Salem.  The  field  days 

are  part  of  the  observance  of  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

******** 

(20  seconds) 

We  all  know  that  electricity  can  be  dangerous  if  not  handled 

properly.  You'll  see  demonstrations  of  good  and  bad  ways  to  work  with 

electricity--and  some  of  the  consequences  of  carelessness--at  the 

Third  Annual  Safety  Field  Days  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety 

Council.  The  field  days  will  be  held  on  July  23  at  DeKalb  and  on  July 2 5 

at  Salem  as  part  of  the  observance  of  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS... 
Prom  0 .  L.  Hogsett 
Page  2 

(20  seconds) 

Do  you  know  hov  long  it  takes  you  to  think  about  stopping 
your  car?  Or  which  can  stop  more  quickly--a  car  or  a  truck?  These 
are  two  of  the  many  things  you'll  see  demonstrated  at  the  Third  Annual 
Safety  Fiald  Days  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  during 
National  Farm  Safety  V/eek.  The  field  days  will  be  held  on  July  23  at 
DeKalb  and  on  July  25  at  Salem. 

(15  seconds) 

Want  to  know  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  burn  your  house 
down?  Then  come  to  the  Safety  Field  Days  on  July  23  at  DeKalb  and  on 
July  25  at  Salem  to  see  a  burning  building  and  other  safety  demonstra- 
tions. The  field  days  are  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety 
Council  for  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

(20  seconds) 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  fire  extinguishers  that  won't 
put  out  fires?  You'll  have  a  chance  to  see--in  action--the  types  of 
fire  extinguishers  that  will  best  suit  your  needs  when  you  attend  the 
Safety  Field  Days  at  DeKalb  on  July  23  and  at  Salem  on  July  25-  The 
field  days  are  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  for 
National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

(15  seconds) 

What  would  you  do  if  your  tractor  caught  fire  while  you  were 
refueling  it?  You'll  see  that  happen  at  the  Third  Annual  Safety  Field 
Days  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council.   The  field  days 
will  be  held  on  July  23  at  DoKalb  and  on  July  25  at  Salem  during 
National  Farm  Safety  Week. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Agronomist  Lists  Emergency  Crops  for  July  Plantings 

URBANA--Even  though  crops  have  been  flooded  out  or  wet 
weather  has  delayed  plant Ing,  emergency  crops  can  be  planted  even  up 
to  the  end  of  July,  points  out  W.  0.  Scott,  University  of  Illinois  crops 
extension  specialist. 

Corn  can  still  be  planted  in  July  for  silage,  Scott  says. 
Livestock  farmers  will  probably  find  that  they  can  get  more  feed  from 
corn  silage  than  from  any  other  crop  at  this  time.   Farmers  who  can 
feed  soft  corn  may  want  to  go  ahead  and  plant  corn.   Soft  corn  can  be 
fed  at  whatever  stage  the  frost  catches  it. 

But  planting  corn  for  use  as  grain  is  very  risky  now,  Scott 
emphasizes.  There's  less  than  a  50-50  chance  that  Illinois  farmers 
can  plant  corn  and  get  a  crop  except  in  extreme  southern  Illinois. 

Farmers  who  plant  corn  should  hill-drop  a  fertilizer  that 
is  high  in  phosphate  to  help  hasten  maturity,  says  soils  specialist 
A.  L.  Lang.   He  recommends  100  pounds  of  0-45-0  or  equivalent. 

The  best  crop  to  plant  now  would  be  early-maturing  soybeans, 
such  as  Chippewa,  Blackhawk  or  Harosoy.  There's  better  than  a  50-50 
chance  that  they  will  mature  if  planted  up  to  July  15. 

Grain  sorghums  like  Reliance  and  Norghum  might  also  be 
planted.  They  will  mature  in  75  to  90  days.   But  Scott  says  sorghum 
presents  a  drying  problem  in  the  fall,  and  it  may  also  be  hard  to  find 
a  market . 

-more- 
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Add  Planting  -  2 

Buckwheat  and  Proso  millet  will  usually  mature  if  planted 
up  to  the  end  of  ouly.  These  crops  may  also  be  difficult  to  sell,  but 
ohey  can  be  fed. 

Further  information  about  emergency  crops  can  be  obtained 
from  University  of  Illinois  Circular  726,  Crops  for  Emergency  Plant- 
ings. Get  It  from  your  county  farm  adviser  or  directly  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Urbana.  Agronomy  News  No.  53  also  discusses 
late  crop  planting  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agronomy 
at  the  University. 

If  planting  should  be  delayed  beyond  July  20  and  buckwheat 
or  millet  is  not  planted,  then  Scott  suggests  that  about  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  prepare  the  land  to  have  it  ready  for  a  fall  seeding 
of  alfalfa  or  other  winter  grain  crop. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Healthy  Chicks  Thrive  Without  "Stimulators" 

URBANA-- Growth  stimulators  and  antibiotics  have  their  place 
in  the  poultry  Industry,  but  healthy  chicks  can  get  along  without  them 
very  well,  according  to  a  recent  study  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Drs.  J.  0.  Alberts,  E.  F.  Reber  and  C.  E.  Schoettle,  all  of 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  H.  M.  Scott,  Department  of  Animal 
Science;  and  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  cooperated 
in  the  study.   It  is  another  example  of  basic  research  designed  to 
help  Illinois  farmers  keep  pace  with  developments  in  nutrition  and 
disease  control. 

Dr.  Reber,  who  reported  results  of  the  study,  said  that  the 
researchers  wanted  to  learn  the  organ  weights  and  the  composition  of 
organs  and  bones  of  healthy  chicks  at  various  ages.   The  chicks  were 
not  fed  any  growth  stimulants,  and  yet  they  weighed  an  average  of  1^ 
pounds  at  six  weeks  and  three  pounds  at  10  weeks  of  age.   These  are 
considered  "good"  gains,  according  to  Dr.  Reber. 

He  explained  that  research  of  this  type  provides  data  that 
serve  as  a  valuable  base  line  for  nutritional  and  disease  studies. 
Knowing  the  "standard"  values  aids  researchers  in  defining  "abnormal" 
values. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Reber  said  that  such  a  chemical  analysis 
can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  antibiotics  and  other  drugs  in 
the  organs  and  bones  and  can  also  be  a  useful  guide  in  diagnosing  cer- 
tain diseases  of  chickens  and  other  poultry. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Continuous  Records  Help  Build  Efficient  Herds 

URBANA- -Average  production  of  731  DHIA  herds  In  Illinois 
producing  more  than  400  pounds  of  butterfat  In  1956  was  444  pounds. 

This  compares  with  an  average  of  382  pounds  for  these  same 
herds  their  first  year  on  test,  says  Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

This  Increase  of  62  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  for  each 
cow  gave  their  owners  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  more  income 
over  feed  cost  last  year. 

In  addition  to  this  higher  income  over  feed  cost,  these  dairy 
farmers  also  got  a  higher  return  on  their  investment  in  cattle,  build- 
ings and  labor.  Their  cows  and  young  stock  were  move  valuable  because 
of  the  production  records  on  them. 

Of  the  731  herds  included  in  this  study  of  records,  96  had 
been  on  test  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  for  20  or  more 
years.  These  herds  showed  the  highest  rate  of  improvement.   They 
averaged  317  pounds  of  butterfat  their  first  year  on  test  compared 
with  448  pounds  in  1956.   Even  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  only 
one  of  the  96  herds  failed  to  increase  production  in  the  20  years  of 
testing,  Fryman  says. 

The  herd  with  the  greatest  increase  was  a  Holstein  herd 
that  averaged  240  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  the  first  year  on  test 
and  523  pounds  last  year. 

Dairymen  in  most  areas  of  Illinois  can  get  the  services  of  a 
DHIA  tester.  Savings  on  feed  bills,  tips  on  dairy  management  and  calf 
identification  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  this  program  can 
help  to  develop  better  dairy  herds.   County  farm  advisers  are  in  charge 
of  the  program  locally. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


4-H  Delegates  at  National  Conference 

URBANA--Pour  outstanding  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  and  two 

state  leaders  represented  the  65,000  4-H'ers  of  the  state  at  the  27th 

National  4-H  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  15  through  21. 

Selection  to  attend  National  Conference  is  the  highest  delegate  honor 

that  a  4-H  Club  member  can  achieve.   Left  to  right  are  0.  F.  Gaebe, 

state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs,  Urbana;  Ruth  Klein,  Belvidere; 

Ralph  Pool,  Eureka;  Jack  Young,  Elgin;  Mary  K.  Summers,  New  Berlin; 

and  Miss  Anna  Searl,  state  leader  of  home  economics  4-H  Clubs,  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JULY  2,  1957 

Observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  21-27 

URBANA--"Safety  Makes  Sense." 

That's  the  slogan  adopted  this  year  to  help  observe  National 
Farm  Safety  Week,  July  21-27,  according  to  0 .  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  reason  for  National  Farm  Safety  Meek   is  to  encourage  rural 
people  to  learn  and  obey  farm  safety  rules . 

Most  farm  accidents  last  year  resulted  from  violation  of  a 
common-sense  safety  rule.   If  we  are  to  hold  down  the  toll  of  farm 
accidents  this  year,  every  member  of  every  farm  family  in  Illinois 
must  become  familiar  with  the  rules  of  safety  in  the  home,  at  work, 
at  play  and  in  traffic,  Hogsett  says.   Then  they  must  practice  these 
rules  every  day  of  the  year. 

Unless  extra  precautions  are  taken,  accidents  will  cause 
15,000  fatalities  and  1,250,000  disabling  injuries,  and  35,000  build- 
ings will  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  next  12  months  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council. 

Plans  for  observing  National  Farm  Safety  Week  in  Illinois  in- 
clude two  safety  field  days,  one  in  DeKalb  on  July  23  and  one  in 
Salem  on  July  25.   Pick  the  location  of  your  choice  and  bring  a  carload, 
Let's  all  observe  Farm  Safety  Week  this  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JULY  2,    1957 

Contaminated  Water  Can  Spread  Disease 

URBANA--That  "ole  swimming  hole"  may  hold  more  than  memcries-- 
if  any  livestock  in  the  vicinity  have  leptospirosis . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  warns  that  leptospirosis  may  be  spread  through 
surface  water  and  streams  contaminated  by  urine  from  infected  swine, 
cattle,  sheep  and  field  rodents. 

A  major  livestock  disease,  leptospirosis  causes  greatest 
losses  in  cattle  and  sheep  through  abOxClcns,  mastitis  and  poor  weight 
gains.   In  swine,  it  causes  abortions,  stunted  growth  and  occasionally 
death  of  older  pigs. 

There  have  been  Instances  in  which  humans  have  been  infected 
with  leptospirosis  after  swimming  in  pools  contaminated  by  animals 
having  the  disease. 

Some  signs  of  the  disease  in  cows  Include  blood-colored  urine, 
loss  of  appetite,  fever,  soft  mastitis^  abnormal  milk,  reduced  milk 
flow  and  death. 

Since  the  organism  is  readily  spread  through  surface  water, 
it's  very  important  not  to  introduce  the  disease  in  the  first  place. 
One  way  to  prevent  infection  is  to  have  every  new  animal  tested  by 
the  veterinarian  before  adding  it  to  the  herd. 

If  the  disease  gets  started  in  one  group  of  animals,  isolate 
them  from  the  healthy  animals, and  make  sure  that  no  water  drains  from 
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Add  Leptospirosis  -  2 

one  group  to  the  other.  Burn  or  bury  all  aborted  fetuses  and  membranes^ 

and  take  care  in  handling  this  material. 

Dr.  Hanson  says  that  although  vaccines  are  available  that 

appear  to  be  of  value^  it's  much  less  expensive  and  more  effective  to 

prevent  the  disease  than  to  try  to  cure  it. 
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FOR  II4MEDIATE  RELEASE 

Serious  Tomato  Disease  Threatens  Illinois  Crop 

URBANA--Late  blight  of  tomato j  a  serious  disease  that  could 
cause  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage,  has  been  found  recently  In 
commercial  canning  fields  in  McHenry  county,  reports  M.  B.  Linn,  acting 
head  of  the  University  of  Illinois  plant  pathology  department. 

This  devastating  disease  may  appear  soon  in  other  areas  of 
the  state  where  southern-grown  transplants  were  used  and  then  spread 
to  other  commercial  fields  and  home  gardens. 

Linn  points  out  that  late  blight  caused  a  $4o  million  loss 
in  canning  tomatoes  in  19^6  in  the  northeastern  and  central  states.  It 
also  destroyed  tomatoes  in  home  gardens.  At  that  time  growers  and 
gardeners  were  not  prepared  to  combat  the  disease. 

Late  blight  causes  large,  irregular,  dark-brown  spots  in 

leaves  and  stems  and  rotting  of  both  green  and  ripe  fruit.   A  pale 

green  band  of  tissue  usually  surrounds  the  affected  area  of  the  leaf. 

The  rotted  fruit  are  greenish-brown  with  a  rather  firm  but  slightly 

wrinkled  surface.   Lesions  on  leaves,  stems  and  fruit  show  the  grayish, 

moldy  growth  of  the  fungus.  Severely  affected  plants  look  as  though 

they  had  been  killed  by  frost.   The  fungus  spores  may  be  carried  for 
several  miles  by  air  currents. 

Fortunately  something  can  be  done  to  control  this  disease. 
Linn  urges  all  commercial  growers  and  home  gardeners,  especially  in 
northern  and  eastern  Illinois,  to  spray  or  dust  their  tomato  plants  with 
a  fungicide  as  soon  as  possible.   The  best  materials  for  late  blight 
control  are  those  containing  fixed  copper,  maneb  or  zlneb.   These  names 
will  be  found  on  the  package  under  active  Ingredients. 

Linn  says  a  general-purpose  garden  dust  containing  both  a 
fungicide  and  an  insecticide  may  be  used.   Directions  given  on  the 
container  should  be  followed.   You'll  need  to  spray  or  dust  at  least 
every  10  days  or  oftener  if  rainfall  is  frequent. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3j  1957 

Weed  Chemicals  May  Be  Farmer's  Friend  But  Neighbor's  Enemy 

URBANA --Widespread  damage  to  tomatoes  and  other  crops  has 
occurred  this  year  from  careless  use  of  2,4-D,  reports  M.  B.  Linn, 
University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist. 

This  type  of  Injury  is  not  new,  he  explains.   Damage  has 
occurred  since  2,4-D  vas  first  used  as  a  weed  killer.  But,  with 
wider  use,  reports  of  damage  have  become  more  numerous. 

Linn  reports  that  farmers  have  been  spraying  cornfields 
recently  with  2,4-D  to  control  weeds  that  have  gotten  out  of  hand  as 
a  result  of  frequent  and  heavy  rains.   In  the  past,  cornfield  spraying 
has  contributed  to  losses  in  soybeans,  tomatoes,  peppers,  grapes  and 
other  highly  susceptible  crops.   Spraying  roadsides,  ditch  banks, 
fencerows  and  even  home  lawns  has  also  caused  losses. 

You  can  recognize  this  type  of  injury  by  a  combinatlcn  of 
symptoms,  rather  than  by  any  one,  Linn  points  out.   Tomato  damage 
shows  In  frilled  edges  of  leaflets,  prominent  veins  on  lower  leaf 
surfaces,  fan-shaped  and  distorted  leaves,  distorted  fruit  and  heart- 
shaped  fruit  on  varieties  that  are  normally  round. 

All  of  these  are  unmistakable  symptoms  of  Injury  by  2,^-D 
and  similar  weed  killers. 

Because  the  high-volatile  ester  form  of  2,^-D  and  2,4,5-T 
may  release  dangerous  fumes  for  several  days  after  spraying,  it  should 
not  be  used  under  any  circumstances,  Linn  warns.  These  fumes  may  be 
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carried  for  several  miles  by  air  currents  and  damage  susceptible 
plants  all  along  the  way. 

The  low-volatile  and  amine  forms  are  considerably  safer, 
Linn  points  out.  However,  the  mist  from  high-pressure  spraying  oper- 
ations may  be  carried  several  hundred  feet.  For  this  reason  these 
forms  should  not  be  applied  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  sprayed 
area  toward  susceptible  crops. 

Those  who  use  2,4-D  or  2,4,5-T  should  remember  that  these 
chemicals  can  be  valuable  for  killing  weeds.  But  they  are  not  able 
CO  distinguish  weeds  from  crop  plants.   No  form,  regardless  to  claims 
nade  for  it,  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  careless  operator,  Linn 
concludes , 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JULY  k,   1957 

Zoysia  Grass  Does  Well  in  IllinoiG 

by  H.  R.  Kemmerer  and  F.  F.  Weinard 
Department  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Illinois 

Zoysia  is  a  warm-weather  grass  that  is  commonly  used  in  the  southern 
United  States.  However,  a  new  hybrid  strain,  Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia,  has  done  well  in 
southern  and  central  Illinois.  It  does  not  grow  very  fast  in  the  nothern  part  of 
bhe  state, 

A  mature  stand  of  Meyer  Zoysia  looks  somewhat  like  Kentucky  bluegrass,  but 
It  is  considerably  stiffer  and  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall.  The  creeping  stems  of 
Zoysia  form  a  dense  sod  in  summer,  so  it  competes  well  with  weeds,  particularly 
:rabgrass.  It  resists  wear  and  it  stays  green  during  drouth  periods  when  Kentucky 
aluegrass  burns  out. 

A  disadvantage  of  Meyer  Zoysia  is  that  it  takes  one  or  two  years  to  become 
established.  It  is  also  dormant  in  winter,  so  it  does  not  make  an  attractive  lawn 
luring  winter  and  early  spring.  Bluegrass  stays  green  longer  in  the  fall  and  turns 
preen  again  in  early  spring. 

Zoysia  should  not  be  considered  a  substitute  for  Kentucky  bluegrass,  but 
rather  as  a  supplement  where  bluegrass  doesn't  do  too  well.  Zoysia  is  a  backyard 
jrass,  being  especially  adaptable  for  areas  that  receive  heavy  wear,  such  as  play 
ind  service  areas. 

No  seed  is  available  for  Meyer  Zoysia  because,  like  other  hybrids,  it  does 
lot  breed  true.   It  must  be  bought  in  round  plugs  or  strips  of  sod.   When  buying 
:hese  plugs  or  strips,  be  sure  they  are  moist  and  v;ell  supplied  with  creeping  stems. 
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You  can  set  out  this  grass  any  time  from  I^rch  1  to  September  I5.  Newly 
planted  areas  should  be  watered  heavily  until  active  growth  appears. 

For  more  information  about  its  planting  and  care,  you  can  get  University 
of  Illinois  Circular  778,  "Zoysia  Grass  for  Illinois  Lawns,"  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana  or  from  any  Illinois  county  farm  ad- 
viser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JULY  k,    I957 

How  Accidents  Happen 

URBANA --Almost   every  one  has  been  accidentally  injured  at 
some  time  and  in  some  way.   It  may  have  been  while  working  with  machin- 
ery or  animals.   It  may  have  been  a  fall,  a  cut  or  even  stepping  on  a 
nail  sticking  up  through  a  stray  board  or  hitting  a  thumb  with  a 
hammer . 

After  the  accident  happens,  we  can  usually  see  how  it  could 
have  been  prevented,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   "I  got  too  close 
to  the  edge  of  that  drain  ditch  with  the  tractor."   "I  had  passed  that 
board  with  the  nail  several  times  before  and  planned  to  pick  it  up, 
but  I  didn't.   It  became  an  unnoticed  part  of  the  landscape."  "I  had 
been  working  too  long,  and  I  was  very  tired."   "That  thumb  surely  hurts 

Accidents  like  these  kill  about  14,000  farm  people  in  the 

United  States  each  year  and  injure  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

In  learning  to  live  safely,  you  need  to  remove  six  faulty 
beliefs  from  your  thinking: 

1.  Accidents  always  happen  to  the  other  fellow. 

2.  An  accident  will  happen  when  ray  number  is  up  and  not 
until  then. 

3.  The  law  of  averages  says  I  will  not  have  an  accident. 

4.  Accidents  are  the  price  of  progress.   Machinery  causes 
accidents . 

5.  Trying  to  live  safely  is  cowardly.   It  is  "sissy." 

6.  I  know  how  to  live  safely.   Let's  all  farm  to  live  and 
live  to  farm. 
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/ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Urges  Rural  Schools  Keep  Tuned  to  Community  Needs 

DEKALB--A  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist  this 
week  urged  school  officials  in  rural  areas  to  keep  their  schools  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  In  their  communities.   D.  E.  Linstrom  made 
this  appeal  before  the  Illinois  Conference  on  Community  Schools  meeting 
here  Monday. 

If  this  need  is  met,  the  school  will  prepare  some  students 
for  farming.   But  it  will  also  train  some  for  business  vocations  and 
some  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations  in  the  community,  he 
stressed. 

Such  a  program  will  become  more  important  as  people  tend  to 
move  out  of  the  big  cities  and  off  the  farms  into  the  smaller  communi- 
ties.  But,  Lindstrom  emphasized, since  it  is  not  certain  where  young 
people  will  live,  rural  schools  have  the  added  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring youth  to  live  in  the  modern  rural  community  as  well  as  in  urban 
areas . 

Lindstrom  pointed  out  that  some  school  administrators  often 
completely  overlook  the  fact  that  differences  still  exist  between  urban 
and  rural  communities.   Educational  leaders  should  recognize  these 
differences,  he  emphasized. 

Schools  have  an  obligation  to  point  out  not  only  the  present- 
day  deficiencies  in  rural  life,  but  also  the  rural  values  that  should 
be  nurtured  so  that  we  will  not  lose  them  from  our  democratic  society, 
he  concluded. 
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Farm  News 


VERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JULY  5,  1957 

J.  N.  Spaeth  Heads  Illinois  Awards  Committee 

URBANA--J.  N.  Spaeth,  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  committee  to  consider  nominations  for  the 
fourth  Hoblitzelle  National  Award  in  the  Agricultural  Sciences. 

This  award  will  be  presented  on  May  21,  1950^  to  the  scien- 
tist who  has  made  the  outstanding  research  contribution  to  American 
agriculture  in  the  last  four  years.   Presentation  of  the  award,  con- 
sisting of  $5^000  and  a  gold  medal,  will  be  made  at  the  annual  field 
day  and  awards  dinner  of  the  Texas  Research  Foundation  at  Renner, 
Texas . 

Other  members  of  the  Illinois  committee  Include  V.  I.  West, 
associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics;  R.  T.  Odell,  professor 
of  soil  physics;  W.  0.  Nelson,  associate  professor  of  dairy  bacteriol- 
ogy; and  Joseph  Kastelic,  professor  of  animal  nutrition,  all  of  the 

University  of  Illinois;  and  W.  D.  Maclay,  director.  Northern  Regional 
Laboratory,  USDA ,  Peoria. 

Committees  representing  each  of  the  states,  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  are  now  at  work  reviewing  the  whole  field  of  agricul- 
tural research  to  make  nominations  for  the  Hoblitzelle  Award.   In- 
dividuals, groups  or  agencies  are  invited  to  contact  their  state  com- 
mittees to  make  nominations. 
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Farm  News 


y^ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE   •    EXTENSION  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  PICTORIAL  REPORT 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JULY  5,  1957 


Present  $2,000  Check  for  Chicago  4-H  Work 


URBANA--4-H  Club  work  for  the  city  of  Chicago  got  another 
financial  boost  today  when  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation  presented  a 
check  for  $2,000  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Edward  B.  Petersen,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Retail 
Group,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company,  at  left,  gives  the  check  on  behalf  of 
the  Foundation  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture.  4-H  Club  work  is  a  part  of  the  Extension  Service.   At  right 
is  Guy  L.  Noble,  director  of  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  V/ork,  Chicago. 

This  contribution  will  be  used  along  with  others  from  various 
foundations,  businesses  and  inviduals  for  establishment  and  support  of 
4-H  Club  work  for  girls  and  boys  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago, 
Kammlade  says. 
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The  development  of  this  work  has  been  under  consideration 
for  several  years.   It  was  made  possible  this  year  through  the  grant 
of  $10,000  a  year  for  three  to  five  years  from  J.  B.  Clark  of  Coates 
and  Clark,  Inc.,  New  York. 

These  contributed  funds  will  be  used  along  with  Smith-Lever 
federal  funds  appropriated  to  the  University  to  employ  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  are  well  trained  in  Extension  Service  policies  and  activities 
to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  offices  at  l60  North  LaSalle  Street  in 
the  Illinois  State  Building. 

4-H  Club  work  will  not  compete  with  other  organizations  in 
Chicago,  but  will  provide  another  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  to 
take  part  in  out-of-school  educational  programs.   It  is  hoped  that  in- 
dividual and  club  accomplishments  will  be  recognized  the  same  as  in 
club  work  in  the  rural  areas.  The  staff  will  be  assisted  by  a  small 
advisory  group  in  the  city. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  I^IARKET— Prepared  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  July  5,  1957 • 

URBAKA- -Wheat  prices  dropped  3  to  i|  cents,  bringing  hids  to  farmers  back to 
$1.90  or  less  during  the  week  ending  J^ily  5,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois 
grain  marketing  staff.  This  was  the  outstanding  development  in  the  week's  grain 
markets.  Other  grains  held  steady  to  strong. 

The  wheat  price  break  resulted  from  several  developments.  Market  receipts 
stepped  up  as  harvest  resumed  in  Illinois  and  other  wheat  areas.  As  terminal 
elevators  and  other  buyers  acquired  cash  vheat,  they  sold  futures  contracts  as  a 
hedge.  Flour  mills  were  slow  to  buy,  and  in  turn  bakeries  hesitated  to  contract 
flour  at  present  prices.  Also,  speculators  who  bought  during  the  price  rise  of 
the  last  two  weeks  sold  and  took  their  profits. 

A  private  trade  forecaster  estimated  the  1957  winter  wheat  crop  to  be 
down  only  ^3  million  bushels  from  a  month  ago.  This  had  a  bearish  influence  on  the 
market  even  though  many  in  the  grain  trade  felt  the  report  did  not  fully  reflect 
the  damage  from  wet  weather. 

Poor  quality  wheat  depressed  the  market  in  two  ways.  Test  weights  vrcre 
low,  and  quality  varied  greatly.  So  flour  mills  wanted  to  know  where  the  good  and 
bad  wheat  was  before  placing  orders.  Prices  to  farmers  were  low  because  of  dis- 
counts for  low  quality  and  wider  than  normal  handling  margins  by  country  elevators. 
Buyers  wanted  to  protect  themselves  against  uncertainty  of  how  wheat  would  grade 
and  be  priced  at  terminal  markets. 

For  farmers,  these  market  developments  should  encourage  the  holding  of 

good  quality  wheat  until  after  harvest.  High  quality  wheat  is  likely  to  be  in 

strong  demand  later  in  the  season.  The  government  o^Tns  practically  all  the  old 

wheat  stocks,  some  of  which  will  be  needed  before  the  1958  harvest.  The  legal 

minimum  sales  price  of  CCC  wheat  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  about  35  cents  over 

current  bids. 
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Oat  prices  were  strengthened  by  reports  of  very  licht  test  weight  and  low 
yields.  Corn  prices  also  went  up.  Although  the  size  of  the  1957  crop  is  still  un- 
certain, current  estimates  place  it  above  last  year.  But  reported  yields  are  much 
below  last  year. 

However,  wet  weather  may  affect  total  U.  S.  oat  production  differently 
from  wheat.  Nearly  all  the  hard  winter  wheat  belt  was  hit  by  vet   weather.  The 
heaviest  oat-producing  areas, including  northern  Illinois,  are  in  better  shape. 

Soybean  prices  made  gains  from  improvement  in  oil  and  meal,  particularly 
meal.  Also  grain  trade  estimates  are  now  placing  the  1957  crop  belcw  last  year 
due  to  unfavorable  planting  weather.  . 

Corn  prices  gained  1  to  2  cents  a  bushel.  Demand  for  market  corn  was 
active.  Lower  estimates  -vrere  also  made  on  the  1957  crop, 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  JULY  9,    1957 

Dally  Program  for  National  Farm  Safety  Week 

URBANA --Illinois  farm  families  should  plan  to  make  a  day -by- 
day  check  of  leading  causes  of  farm  accidents  during  National  Farm 

Safety  Week,  July  21-2?. 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 

of  Illlinois  College  of  Agriculture,  suggests  the  following  schedule 

to  focus  attention  upon  the  major  causes  of  farm  accidents  and  the 

means  of  removing  them. 

Sunday.  July  21.  relaxation;   Banish  fatigue  and  tension  of 

routine  living.   Plan  to  avoid  an  overcrowded  schedule--hurry  hastens 

accidents . 

Monday,  July  22,  home  safety;   Neat  and  orderly  homes  are 

safer  homes.   Have  a  place  for  everything, and  keep  everything  in  its  plac 
Check  electric  and  heating  systems  for  proper  equipment  and  installa- 
tion. 

Tuesday,  July  23,  livestock;   Farm  animals  account  for  many 

accidents.   Check  and  repair  livestock  equipment.   Keep  children  away 
from  animals  at  all  times. 

Wednesday,  July  2^,  falls:   Plan  your  activities  so  that  you 
won't  need  to  hurry.   Hurry  causes  accidents.   Neatness  eliminates 
the  causes  of  many  falls. 

Thursday.  July  25 >  highway  traffic;   Courtesy  is  one  ke/  io 
traffic  safety.   Remove  trees  and  shrubs  from  farm  driveway  entrances. 
Use  and  obey  proper  signals  on  the  highway.   Provide  lights  on  all 
equipment  moved  after  dark. 
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Add  Farm  Safety  Week  -  2 

Friday,  July  26,  farm  machinery;   Make  sure  all  farm  equip- 
ment is  in  safe  operating  condition.   Keep  all  guards  and  safety  de- 
vices in  place.   Always  stop  machines  before  unclogglng,  oiling  or 
adjusting  them.   Keep  children  away  from  machinery. 

Saturday,  July  27.  review  day:   Review  local  accident  pre- 
vention achievements.   Plan  for  a  year-long  campaign  against  hazards. 
Check  on  farm  and  home  hazards  that  might  have  been  overlooked  during 
the  week. 

Safety  makes  sense. 
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/arns  Against  Scab  In  Wheat  and  Barley 

URBANA  —  Illinois  wheat  and  barley  growers  may  harvest  a 
iangerous  poison  along  with  their  crop  this  year.  This  dangerous 
poison  is  scabj  a  fungus  disease  that  is  more  serious  than  usual  this 
fear   because  weather  conditions  have  encouraged  its  growth. 

Wayne  M.  Bever,  University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist, 
^arns  that  wheat  or  barley  containing  more  than  three  percent  of  scab 
Dan  be  very  poisonous  when  fed  to  hogs  or  baby  chicks.   However,  it 
3an  be  safely  fed  to  cattle  or  to  hens  in  small  amounts. 

Scab  also  cuts  yields  and  reduces  the  value  of  the  crop. 
Parmers  who  plan  to  save  part  of  their  crop  for  seed  should  therefore 
clean  and  treat  it,  Bever  emphasizes.   He  recommends  using  Ceresan  M 
or   Panogen  according  to  directions  on  the  package. 

With  scab  so  serious  this  year,  Bever  points  out  that  some 
seed  may  not  be  worth  cleaning.   If  barley  In  particular  is  very  light 
and  scabby,  farmers  will  be  ahead  to  sell  all  of  their  crop  and  get  now 
seed. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Wet  Spots  Can  Guide  Field  Drainage  Planning 

URBANA  --  Wet  spots  in  which  crops  were  killed  or  damaged 
this  summer  constantly  remind  Illinois  farmers  of  the  need  to  Improve 
or  repair  their  drainage  systems. 

Ralph  C.  Hay,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  points  to  those  wet  spots  as  signs 
of  either  inadequate  tile  or  poor  surface  drainage. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  Hay  says,  farmers  have  depended  on 
tile  lines  to  drain  depressions  where  wet  spots  occur.  And  the  tile 
failed  them. 

Surface  inlets  to  tile  lines  sometimes  will  drain  water  fast 
enough  into  the  lines  to  save  the  crops.  Hay  says.  But  surface  inlets 
are  not  too  reliable, since  few  tile  lines  are  designed  large  enough  to 
carry  much  surface  water. 

Most  of  the  time  you  can  drain  depressions  in  your  fields 
with  wide,  shallow  surface  drainage  ditches.  They  will  give  much  better 
service  than  tile  lines  and  at  less  cost.  They  work  best  in  tight  soils 
that  absorb  water  slowly.   But  they  can  be  valuable  additions  to  tile 
drainage  during  extremely  wet  seasons  even  in  soils  where  tile  works 
well. 

Surface  drainage  systems  should  be  engineered.   Plans  should 
include  outlets  large  enough  to  provide  for  future  drainage  that  may 
be  needed.   Sometimes  farmer  cooperation  is  needed  if  the  system  ex- 
tends across  several  farms. 

On  a  map  and  a  profile  sheet,  make  a  record  of  location,  size 
and  depth  of  any  tile  lines  installed.  Hay  suggests.   Aerial  maps  avail- 
able through  the  soil  conservation  district  or  the  county  ASC  office 
make  excellent  base  maps  for  locating  tile  lines.   A  tile  line  record 
filed  with  the  abstract  to  the  farm  will  serve  as  positive  evidence 
of  tile  drainage  improvements  if  you  ever  need  such  proof. 
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Ag  College  Revises  General  Study  C«»urse 

URBANA--  Students  In  the  general  curriculum  in  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  next  fall  will  be  studying  under  a  re- 
vised schedule. 

College  of  Agriculture  faculty  members  recognize  the  changing 
emphasis  toward  mechanization  and  specialization  in  agricultural  in- 
dustry, business  and  farming.  They  have  revised  the  course  of  study 
to  provide  graduates  in  general  agriculture  with  a  more  valuable  back- 
ground of  training. 

Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  revision  includes  (l)  establishment  of  a  common  core  program 
for  the  first  two  years  of  study  and  (2)  a  series  of  recognized  depart- 
mental majors  for  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

One  objective.  Dean  Howard  points  out,  is  to  provide  more 
emphasis  on  departmental  majors.   Each  student  will  choose  a  major  not 
later  than  his  junior  year.   This  will  permit  him  to  concentrate  his 
study  on  a  particular  field  of  interest. 

Another  objective  of  the  revision  is  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  required  introductory  courses.   All  students,  except  those  in  the 
technical  curricula  of  agricultural  science,  dairy  technology,  food 
technology,  floriculture,  horticultural  food  crops,  preforestry  and 
restaurant  management,  will  follow  the  same  core  program  for  the  first 
two  years. 

Students  completing  this  general  curriculum  in  agriculture 
with  an  approved  major  will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

In  Agriculture. 
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Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  mathematics  in  every- 
day life  and  in  all  phases  of  the  agricultural  industry,  including 
actual  farming  operations,  the  new  curriculum  has  added  college  algebra 
or  a  passing  grade  on  a  placement  test  in  mathematics  as  a  require- 
ment for  graduation.   The  agriculture  faculty  also  recommends  that 
prospective  students  include  as  much  mathematics  as  possible  in  their 
high  school  program. 

A  basic  course  in  speech  has  also  been  added  as  a  required 
course,  while  hygiene  has  been  taken  off  the  list  of  requirements. 

Major  departmental  fields  in  the  new  curriculum  now  include 
agricultural  economics,  agricultural  mechanization,  agronomy,  animal 
science,  dairy  science,  horticulture,  vocational  agriculture  and  gen- 
eral agriculture. 

The  major  in  general  agriculture  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  a  broad,  basic  training  in  agriculture  rather 
than  in  specialization  within  a  departmental  field  of  work.  Areas 
for  which  such  training  is  suited  include  farming,  agricultural  ex- 
tension, agricultural  journalism,  agricultural  services,  conservation 
and  wildlife  management  and  others. 

For  more  information,  prospective  students  should  write  to 
the  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  104  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Machinery  and  Livestock  Kill  Many  Illinois  Farmers 

URBANA  --  Imagine  4o  people  you  know  killed  In  one  day^  and 
you  will  have  a  good  picture  of  the  number  of  farm  residents  in  the 
United  States  killed  every  day  in  accidents. 

This  adds  up  to  more  than  15,000  deaths  annually,  and  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1  billion,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  special- 
ist at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   The  tragic 
fact  is  that  most  of  this  waste  of  lives  and  money  could  be  prevented. 

Machinery  and  livestock--the  farmer's  tools  of  trade--caused 
most  of  the  deaths  in  Illinois  last  year.   Fifteen  people  died  in  live- 
stock accidents,  the  "friendly"  bull  taking  a  third  of  this  total. 

Tractors,  of  course,  are  the  biggest  killers  among  farm 
machinery.   Illinois  records  show  56  persons  killed  and  more  than  70 
permanently  injured  in  tractor  accidents  last  year.  About  two-thirds 
of  those  killed  either  were  run  over  or  were  victims  of  tractors  that 
tipped  over. 

If  you  think  such  accidents  always  happen  to  the  other  fellow, 
remember  that  to  your  neighbor  you  are  the  other  fellow. 

Let's  all  observe  National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  21-27  by 
accepting  our  responsibility  to  become  more  safety  conscious.   Attend 
one  of  the  two  Safety  Field  Days  (DeKalb  on  July  23  or  Salem  on  July  25) 
in  Illinois  during  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 
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SPECIAL  PICTORIAL  REPORT 


Outline  for  photo  of  girl  and  milk  machine 


URBANA--"Milk  breaks"  are  the  latest  vosue  for  faculty,  staff 
and  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   Milk  vending  machines 
have  just  been  installed  in  six  locations  on  the  campus  to  provide 
1/3-quart  containers  of  buttermilk,  chocolate  and  homogenized  milk  for 
10  cents.   Mrs.  Lorraine  Weir,  assistant  extension  editor  for  home 
economics  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  seconds  the  motion  of  Uni- 
versity officials  who  say  there  is  "no  question  of  fine  acceptance" 
of  the  machines.   Plans  are  to  add  more  machines  in  other  locations 
before  students  arrive  for  fall  classes. 
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Plan  Search  for  Soybean  Cyst  Nematode  In  Illinois 

URBANA--The  dangerous  soybean  cyst  nematode  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  Illinois.   But  it  is  now  known  to  be  so  close  to  the  southern 
tip  of  the  state  that  it  may  already  be  there,  reports  M.  B.  Linford, 
University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist. 

Surveys  to  detect  any  soybean  cyst  nematodes  that  may  be  in 
Illinois  soybean  fields  are  now  under  way  and  will  continue  until  late 
this  fall. 

Soybeans  damaged  by  nematodes  are  yellow,  stunted  and  lew 
yielding.  A  severe  attack  will  destroy  a  crop.   Some  infested  fields 
in  North  Carolina  have  been  so  poor  that  farmers  have  not  harvested 
their  crops.   One  farmer  who  harvested  an  infected  field  got  four  bush- 
els an  acre. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  soybean  cyst  nematode  was  known  only  in 
the  orient  and  in  North  Carolina.   Last  fall  it  was  discovered  in  Lake 
county, Tennessee.   Later  it  was  found  along  the  Mississippi  river  in 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Kentucky.   So  far  this  infestation 
seems  limited  to  delta  land  where  soybeans  are  grown  intensively. 

This  pest  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  number  one  soybean 
state.   Plant  pest  control  officials  of  the  U.  S.  and  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  working  together  to  detect  possible  infestations. 
Careful   Identification  is  necessary  because  Illinois  soils  contr-iin 
cysts  of  at  least  two  other  species  of  nematodes  that  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  one  that  attacks  soybeans. 
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Survey  crews  vlll  concentrate  most  of  their  efforts  this  year 
,n  southern  Illinois,  the  area  nearest  to  where  this  nematode  has  been 
'ound  to  the  south  and  along  rivers.   However,  other  fields  in  the 
itate  will  be  checked  when  reports  indicate  possible  infestation. 

One  place  where  infection  is  most  likely  to  occur  is  in 
'ields  where  soybeans  have  been  grown  year  after  year  with  little  or 
10  rotation.   Another  likely  spot  is  in  fields  often  in  soybeans  and 
'looded  occasionally  from  river  overflow.  Other  places  include  fields 
rith  poor  or  declining  yields  in  recent  years  where  fertilizers  have 
'ailed  to  give  expected  response,  and  fields  with  yellow  color  and 
jtunted  growth  where  the  trouble  is  not  definitely  known  to  be  caused 
)y  poor  soil. 

Anyone  who  knows  of  fields  where  the  nematode  might  be  sus- 
)ected  should  contact  his  farm  adviser,  but  should  not  take  samples 
)f  soil  and  plants  himself.   Experienced  survey  men  will  be  sent  to 
jxamine  suspected  fields.   Farmers  are  warned  against  moving  soil  from 
'ield to  field  and  against  allowing  soil,  rooted  plants,  bags,  boxes  or  un- 
clean machinery  to  come  onto  their  farms  from  infested  areas. 

What  would  happen  if  the  soybean  cyst  nematode  became  ex- 
■ablished  in  Illinois?  Linford   explains  that  no  research  has  been  done 
"et  in  Illinois  on  the  soybean  cyst  nematode.   It  is  too  dangerous  to 
)ring  into  the  state  even  for  research  purposes.   Long  rotations  will 
)robably  be  the  chief  means  of  control  unless  resistant  varieties  can 
)e  developed.  We  have  no  such  varieties  now. 

The  necessary  rotation  for  an  area  infested  with  nematodes  is 
et  to  be  determined.   But  Linford  feels  that  it  will  require  at  least 
hree  years  between  soybean  crops.   Such  a  rotation  established  before 
he  nematode  is  introduced  into  a  field  might  eradicate  it  before  it 
aused  trouble.   Once  it  becomes  established  and  is  allowed  to  multiply, 
t  will  be  hard  or  impossible  to  eradicate,  Linford  emphasizes. 
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Name  Six  Honorary  4-H  Key  Club  Members 

URBANA- -Members  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Key  Club  at  their  second 
annual  meeting  recently  at  State  ^-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello 
voted  six  friends  of  4-H  Club  work  into  honorary  membership  in  the 
organization. 

Honorary  Key  Club  members  include  Milo  L.  Margenau,  national 
coordinator  and  originator  of  the  Key  Avard  Program  for  the  Cities 
Service  Oil  Company,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma;  Stillman  J.  Stanard, 
director  of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Springfield; 
and  Charles  Self,  regional  manager.  Cities  Service  Oil  Company;  Davrson 
G.  Womeldorff,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  ^-H  Foundation  and  sales 
manager.  Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois;  Ivan  E.  Parett, 
secretary  of  public  relations,  Illinor.s  Agricultural  Association;  and 
Hugh  Muncy,  vice-president ,  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association,  all 
of  Chicago . 

The  17^  Illinois  Key  Club  members  attending  the  meeting  also 
voted  to  present  keys  as  associate  members  to  IO8  former  Illinois  4-H 
members  who  attended  National  4-H  Camp  from  I927  through  1953-   All 
National  Campers  since  1953   have  been  elected  to  the  Key  Club.   These 
associate  memberships  will  be  awarded  at  special  achievement  meetings 
in  the  fall. 

Frances  Nelson,  Wataga,  and  Russell  Youmans,  Ogden,  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Key  Club,  while  Mary  Piper,  Sharon,  Wisconsin,  is 
secretary. 
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Add  Key  Club  -  2 

In  other  business  the  members  also  voted  to  adopt  their 
official  constitution  and  by-laws  and  increased  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  a  boy  and  a  girl  elected  from  each  of  the  10  extension 
sub-districts  in  the  state,  with  terms  of  two  years.   Terms  are 
staggered  so  that  half  the  board  members  are  elected  each  year. 

Holdover  members  of  the  board, by  districts,  include,  district  1 
Mary  Piper,  and  Jack  Goodrich,  Naperville;  district  2,  Frances  Nelson, 
and  Jim  Williamson,  Jacksonville;  district  3,  Ann  McCartney,  White 
Heath,  and  Russell  Youmans;  district  ^,  Jo  Plocher,  Highland,  and 
Allan  Wagner,  Marissa;  district  5,  Joyce  Douglas,  Karnak.   John 
Fechter,  Carmi,  was  elected  for  a  one-year  term. 

New  board  members  include,  district  1,  Alice  Jones,  Caledoni 

and  Ronald  Kollman,  Harvey;  district  2,  Phyllis  Floyd,  Alexis,  and 

Larry  Lewis,  Ursa;  district  3,  Alice  Dozier,  Divernon,  and  Curtis 

Brock,  Champaign;  district  4,  Ruth  Sussenback,  Greenville,  and  Robert 

Bohlen,  Moweaqua;  and  district  5,  Verna  Mae  Vogt ,  Metropolis,  and 

James  Rea,  Mulkeytown. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDEIffiRS 

FOE  RELEASE  THURSDAY  JULY  11,  1957 


V/atering  Your  Vegetal) le  Garden 

by  Norman  F.  Oebker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--Bven  though  your  garden  has  had  lots  of  rain  so  far  this  season, 
keep  an  eye  on  the  moisture  situation  in  your  soil.  Vegetable  pD^nts  need  plenty 
of  water  to  produce  high  yields  and  good  quality  products. 

Water  should  be  added  vhen  the  available  moisture  in  the  root  zone  has 
been  half  used.  Do  not  wait  until  vegetables  wilt  or  change  color  or  texture. 

When  you  water  your  garden,  be  sure  to  get  the  water  down  into  the  root 
zone.  It  is  better  to  give  it  a  good  soaking  about  once  a  week  than  to  water  it 
sparingly  more  often.  Light  sprinklings  at  frequent  intervals  do  little  if  any 
good.  It  is  best  to  soak  the  soil  at  least  6  inches  deep. 

You  can  use  a  sprinkler  or  porous  irrigating  hose.  Or  you  can  run  water 
do\m  furrows  between  the  rows  until  the  soil  is  well  soalced.  Apply  the  water  only 
as  fast  as  the  soil  will  absorb  it. 

You  can  get  moisture  meters  and  other  instruments  for  determining  soil 
moisture.   But  you  can  make  a  rough  estimate  by  squeezing  a  sample  of  soil  from 
the  root  zone.  If  it  is  somewhat  crumbly,  it  is  probably  time  to  irrigate. 

As  a  general  rule,  vegetables  need  about  one  inch  of  water  each  week 
from  rain  or  supplemental  irrigation. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

All-Industry  Poultry  Day  Set  for  July  29 

URBANA--Illinoi3  all-industry  poultry  day  has  been  set  for 
July  29  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   Those  interested  in  any  phase 
of  the  poultry  business  will  find  a  well-packed  program  covering  cur- 
rent problems  and  developments. 

Registration  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  sessions  will  get  under 
way  at  9:30  in  Room  112  Gergory  Hall.  L.  E.  Card,  head  of  the  animal 
science  department,  will  welcome  poultrymen  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
day's  program. 

Topics  scheduled  for  discussion  include  the  pros  and  cons 
of  grit  for  broilers;  evaluating  quality  of  protein;  is  production 
control  the  way  to  poultry  profits;  fat  tolerance  of  chicks;  eat  eggs 
and  stop  worrying  about  heart  disease;  how  good  is  soybean  meal;  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  diagnostic  laboratory;  1957  poultry  legislation; 
and  the  declining  lay  hen  population  in  the  corn  belt. 

Speakers  will  include  University  staff  members  from  the 
departments  of  animal  science,  agricultural  economics  and  food  tech- 
nology, College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  guests  from  industry. 

There  will  also  be  a  question  period  from  the  floor.   After 
the  formal  sessions,  visitors  will  tour  the  University  poultry  farm 
and  partake  of  a  broiler  barbecue  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Poultry 
Improvement  Association. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  any  phase  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  cordially  invited  to  attend  all-industry  .,:)oultry  day. 
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FOB  IMIvlEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  July  12,  1957. 

URBANA- -Grain  prices  were  dominated  by  the  July  10  crop  report  during  the 

week  ending  July  12,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Trends  were  erratic  and  diverse.   Soybeans  were  sharply  higher,  new  crop  futures 

gaining  about  10  cents  from  last  week's  close.  After  ups  and  downs,  wheat  gained 

2  to  3  cents  and  oats  remained  about  steady.  Com  prices  dropped,  with  Chicago  cash 
and  July  and  September  futures  down  about  2  l/2  cents. 

The  government  crop  report  had  a  bearish  influence  on  wheat  and  oats  and 
a  bullish  influence  on  soybeans.  However,  the  grain  trade  seems  to  feel  that  the 
oat  and  wheat  estimates  are  too  high.  Illinois  crop  forecasters  point  out  that  this 
month's  estimates  were  very  difficult  to  make  because  of  wide  differences  in  wheat 
and  oat  yields,  in  test  weights  and  in  planting  times  for  corn  and  soybeans. 

Soybean  prices  have  gained  15  to  20  cents  in  the  past  three  weeks.  They 
are  now  well  above  the  prices  at  which  farmers  can  redeem  and  sell  at  a  profit  any 
1956  loan  beans  not  yet  delivered  to  CCC.  Old  crop  soybeans  have  strengthened  be- 
cause supplies  for  processing  until  new  crop  harvest  may  be  scarce.  Disappearance 
from  farms  from  April  through  June  was  large.  July  1  farm  stocks  of  36.7  million 
bushels  were  lower  than  expected.  Also  much  of  CCC  stocks  has  been  sold. 

New  crop  soybeans  strengthened  because  acreage  was  estimated  to  be  only 

3  1/2  percent  over  last  year  and  planting  conditions  were  less  favorable.  So  we 
could  have  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year, 

U.  S.  oat  production  was  estimated  at  1,37^  million  bushels- -up  19  per- 
cent from  last  year  and  above  the  10-year  average.  This  estimate  surprised  many 
farmers  and  tradespeople  because  of  poor  yields  and  low  test  weights  of  oats  har- 
v.sted  in  central  and  southern  Illinois.  Yields  and  quality  are  much  better  in 

northern  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
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The  oat  market  had  gone  up  5  to  6  cents  because  of  reports  from  earlier 
harvesting  areas.   So  the  USDA  estimate  brought  on  the  market  reaction  that  oc- 
curred. U.S. average  yields  are  estimated  at  h   bushels  an  acre  higher  than  last  year 
and  the  10- year  average  of  3^.3  bushels. 

Wheat  markets  reacted  to  the  crop  report  about  the  same  as  oats.  The  cur- 
rent winter  wheat  estimate  of  715  million  bushels  was  only  20  million  below  the  June  1 
forecast  and  last  year's  crop.  A  breakdown  of  the  reports  shows  that  higher  pro- 
duction in  the  northwest  offset  lower  production  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas. 

With  Illinois  harvest  practically  over,  reports  indicate  that  good  quality 

wheat  is  being  held  in  country  elevators  temporarily  or  until  soybean  harvest. 

New  crop  wheat  prices  are  now  about  equal  to  the  loan  price  minus  storage  charges. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 


July  29- 
August  2 


July  29- 
August  2 

July  29- 
August  2 

July  30 

August  1 

August  3 

August  8 

August  9-18 
August  11-17 

August  12 

August  13 
August  13 

August  16 

August  20 

August  22 
August  29 
September  k 
September  5 


All-Industry  Poultry  Day,  Flock  Selectors  School  and  Blood  Testers 
School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 


^-H  Club  Wildlife  Conservation  Camp,  4-H  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 


Rural  Youth  Camp,  4-H  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
San  Jose 

Illinois  Swine  Improvement  Association  Test  Station  Field  Day, 
Cambridge 

Illinois  State  Vegetable  Growers  Tour  and  Field  Day,  10  a.m.;  John 
Wemanich  Farm,  Manhattan,  Will  County. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Swine  Marketing  Day,  National  Stock  Yards, 
East  St.  Louis 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield 

Farm  Boys  Forestry  Camp,  Southern  k-E  Camp,  West  Frankfort, 
Franklin  County 

Illinois  k'E  Dairy  Judging  Contest  Finals,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Springfield 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Oblong,  Crawf^    Jounty 

Illinois  4-H  Livestock  Judging  Contest  Finals,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Springfield 

Field  Crops,  Fertilizer,  and  Irrigation  Demonstration  Meeting, 
Buker  Farm,  6  miles  east  of  I^wrenceville  on  U.S.  50* 

State  F.F.A.  Livestock,  Grain,  Meat,  and  Milk  Contest  Finals,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Illinois  Farm  Sports  Festival,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Newton,  Jasper  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Brownstown,  Fayette  County 

Dairy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 


"«JU  J. 
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Sept ember  5 

September  6 
September  9 
September  10 
September  10 
September  11 
September  11 
September  11-13 
September  12 
September  12 
September  12 
September  13 
September  l6 

September  19 
September  25-26 


Vocational  Agriculture  Beef  and  Sheep  Marketing  Day,  National 
Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Toledo,  Cumberland  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Clayton,  Adams  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Oquavka,  Henderson  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Dixon,  Lee  County 

Northern  Illinois  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  DeKalb  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Kewanee,  Henry  County 

National  Barrow  Show,  Austin,  Minnesota 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Mount  Morris,  Ogle  County 

k'E  Calf  Marketing  Day,  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Lebanon,  St.  Clair  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Carbondale,  Jackson  County 

Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association  Sale  of  Test  Station 
Boars ,  Princeton 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Elwood  and  Joliet,  Will  County 

Farm  Progress  Show,  Frank  Simpson  Farm,  Farmer  City 


Farm  News 


IIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Announce  1958  Farm  and  Home  Festival  at  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
will  hold  its  first  Farm  and  Home  Festival  on  March  27-29,  1958,  Dean 
Louis  B.  Howard  announced  this  week. 

This  three-day  event  will  enable  those  interested  in  farming 
and  homemaking  to  see  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  operation.   Exhibits  and  demonstrations  are  being 
planned  to  show  how  research  and  teaching  programs  are  improving  farm- 
ing and  homemaking  methods.   Important  results  of  research  will  be  re- 
ported. 

College  of  Agriculture  students  will  be  on  the  campus  at  that 
time  and  will  tell  parents,  high  school  students  and  other  visitors 
about  their  classes,  their  activities  and  how  they  live  while  attending 
the  University.   College  staff  members  will  be  able  to  report  to  young 
people  about  the  many  career  opportunities  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Festival  will  replace  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
traditionally  held  in  late  January. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Don't  Become  Careless  With  Insecticides 

URBANA--Get  careless  vhen  spraying  your  livestock  with  In- 
secticides and  you're  just  asking  for  trouble. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Bradley  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  points  out  that  Improper  use  of  Insecticides  car 
be  dangerous  to  both  the  farmer  and  his  animals.  There  Is  little  dan- 
ger, however,  vhen  Insecticides  are  used  at  recommended  rates  for  their 
intended  purposes. 

Dr.  Bradley  says  that  lindane,  one  of  the  most  commonly  used 
sprays  for  livestock,  rates  about  halfway  between  "dangerous"  and 
"safe"  on  the  toxicity  scale  of  the  common  Insect  sprays  and  powders. 

If  you  should  get  lindane  on  your  skin,  wash  the  area  im- 
mediately with  soap  and  water.   If  lindane  is  accidentally  swallowed, 
induce  vomiting  to  empty  the  stomach,  take  two  tablespoons  of  Epsom 
salts  and  call  your  physician. 

Dr.  Bradley  offers  these  suggestions  for  handling  insecti- 
cides: read  all  labels  on  packages  and  follow  them  exactly;  wear  pro- 
tective clothing  and  change  to  clean  clothing  after  a  spraying  job; 
store  all  insecticides  in  original  packages,  away  from  food  and  feed- 
stuffs  and  out  of  reach  of  children  and  animals;  dispose  of  containerr 
by  burning  or  burying  them;  call  a  physician  immediately  if  someone  is 

known  or  suspected  to  be  poisoned;  administer  proper  antidote. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Bradley  warns  against  breathing  dust,  mist 
or  vapors  from  insecticides,  spilling  liquid  spray  on  your  skin  or  eat- 
ing or  smoking  until  after  you  have  washed  your  hands  and  face  follow- 
ing a  spraying  job. 
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P'OR  RELEASE  SUNDAY,  JULY  21,  1957 

Stop  Planning  Farm  Accidents 

URBANA--Accidents  on  the  farm  don't  "just  happen." 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  emphasized  that  time  after  time 
most  accidents  are  "carefully  and  cunningly"  planned.   Usually  it's 
the  grownups  who  are  responsible  for  the  planning. 

It  is  foolish  for  anyone  to  ask,  "How  did  that  accident  hap- 
pen?" Yet  it  is  asked  a  hundred  times  a  day  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  after  some  man,  woman  or  child  is  injured  or  killed  in  an  accident 

If  you  leave  your  stock  watering  tank  uncovered,  you  are  lay- 
ing a  possible  death  trap  for  some  little  boy  who  wants  to  sail  boats 
on  the  water. 

If  you  carelessly  throw  a  pitchfork  on  the  ground,  you  are 
planning  a  tragedy  for  the  group  of  youngsters  who  rush  outside  to  play 
cowboys  and  Indians . 

If  you  leave  a  ladder  leaning  against  a  building,  you  are 
Inviting  a  bad  fall  for  all  children  who  like  to  climb  up  high. 

This  is  National  Farm  Safety  Week.   The  reasons  above  are 
some  that  explain  why  farm  safety  specialists  hope  this  week  will  mark 
the  time  when  all  farm  families  stop  planning  farm  accidents  and  start 
planning  farm  safety . 

"Safety  Makes  Sense." 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLBIOIS  GARDE1C3RS 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JUI^  l8,  1957 

Keeping  Trees  and  Shrubs  Green  During  the  Summer 

hy  Harleigh  Keramerer 
Specialist  in  Landscape  Gardening,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--If  you  want  to  keep  your  trees  and  shrubs  healthy  and  growing 
this  summer,  you  will  have  to  give  them  some  attention. 

Don't  forget  to  water  them.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted  this  spring  will 
need  to  be  watered  throughout  the  summer.  Be  sure  to  soalc  the  soil  at  least  one 
foot  deep.  If  you  water  once  every  ten  days,  the  leaves  on  your  plants  will  not 
turn  brown  from  lack  of  water. 

When  watering  trees  and  shrubs,  lay  a  hose  at  the  base  of  the  plant  and 
let  it  run  slowly  for  three  or  four  hours.  Or,  better  still,  you  can  use  a  root 
soalcer  that  places  water  directly  in  the  soil.  VJith  this  gadget  hooked  to  your 
hose,  you  will  get  thorough  soaking  without  runoff. 

You  can  also  use  the  root  soaker  to  water  well  established  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  will  not  need  to  be  watered  very  often.  However,  a  good  soaking  is 
advisable  whenever  we  have  a  week  of  hot  weather  without  rain.  Large  trees  and 
shrubs  also  need  watering  because  their  root  systems  were  damaged  during  the 
drought  of  the  last  few  years.  The  added  water  will  help  them  maintain  their  new 
growth. 

Itulches  will  help  to  conserve  moisture.  You  can  reduce  the  need  to  apply 

water  by  putting  a  two-inch  layer  of  ground  corncobs  or  one  inch  of  peat  moss  on 

the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  mulch  keeps  the  soil  mellow  and  in  good  condition  to 

absorb  moisture.   It  also  helps  to  prevent  weeds. 

Weeds  often  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

They  also  compete  for  moisture  and  nutrients.  If  your  mulch  doesn't  keep  weeds 

down,  pull  them  or  chop  them  out  with  a  hoe.  But  don't  dig  too  deep  with  a  hoe  or 

you  will  disturb  the  small,  fibrous  feeder  roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Insects  and  disease  will  cause  a  lot  of  damage  this  year.  Red  spiders 
will  be  particularly  hard  on  evergreens.  To  control  them,  wash  down  your  ever- 
greens with  a  forceful  jet  of  water  once  a  week.  Or  use  sprays  of  aramite,  ortho- 
mite,  or  ovatran. 

Bagworms  are  working  on  evergreens  and  deciduous  plants.  You  can  see 
them  crawling  over  the  plants,  eating  the  foliage  as  they  go.  Lead  arsenate  or 
malathion  will  control  them. 

Pests  on  roses  can  easily  be  controlled  by  dusting  or  spraying  with  all- 
purpose  pesticides.  Be  sure  to  apply  the  materials  at  least  once  a  week.   In  other 
words,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JULY  19,  1957 

Announce  Five  Agricultural  Scholarship  Winners 

URBANA--Five  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  seniors 
have  been  named  to  receive  special  scholarships  for  the  1957-58  school 
year,  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  an- 
nounced this  week. 

The  Borden  agricultural  scholarship  for  $300  goes  to  Allen 
V.  Barker,  Route  2,  McLeansboro,  Hamilton  county.  This  award  goes  to 
the  senior  with  the  highest  average  who  has  completed  two  or  more  dairy 
courses.  Barker  has  completed  101  hours  of  work  at  the  University  with 
an  average  of  4.93. 

The  Chicago  Farmers  scholarship  for  $500  goes  to  Raymond  M. 
Carmichael,  Heyworth,  McLean  county.   He  has  an  average  of  4.^53  and 
is  majoring  in  agricultural  science  and  agricultural  economics. 

The  Ralston  Purina  scholarship  for  $500  goes  to  Delmar  W. 
Schleder,  Hartsburg,  Logan  county.  He  has  a  4.4l8  average  and  is 
majoring  in  teacher  training. 

Fribourg  Foundation  scholarships  of  $500  each  have  been 

awarded  to  David  A.  Vose  and  Edward  E.  Gillespie.  Vose,  who  is  from 

Antioch  in  Lake  county,  is  majoring  in  agricultural  science  and  has  an 

average  of  4.326.   Gillespie,  from  Congerville  in  Woodford  county,  is 

majoring  in  teacher  training. 

These  scholarship  winners  were  selected  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  scholarship  committee.   Selections  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  scholarship, leadership,  and  financial  need.   Each  of  the  students 
selected  for  these  awards  is  earning  part  or  most  of  his  way  through 
school. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  JULY  19,  1957 

Agronomist  Explains  §veet  Clover  In  Alfalfa  Fields 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  today  explained 
why  many  farmers  find  sweet  clover  in  their  alfalfa  fields.  W.  0. 
Scott  says  many  farmers  think  that  the  sweet  clover  results  from  con- 
taminated alfalfa  seed.  But  in  very  few  cases  will  this  happen,  Scott 
emphasizes . 

The  more  likely  reason  for  sweet  clover  growing  in  alfalfa 
fields  is  the  "hard  seed"  of  sweet  clover  that  may  stay  in  the  soil 
for  many  years  before  it  germinates.   Scott  says  many  farmers  unjustly 
blame  poor  alfalfa  seed  when  the  sweet  clover  actually  comes  from  sweet 
clover  seed  that  matured  on  the  field  sometime  in  the  past  five  to  ten 
years . 

Scott  cited  an  experiment  in  North  Dakota  where  a  field  of 
sweet  clover  was  allowed  to  mature  for  seed.   At  no  time  after  that  was 
sweet  clover  grown  on  the  field.   But  fourteen  years  later  sweet  clover 
was  still  volunteering  on  this  field. 

So  if  you  have  sweet  clover  in  your  alfalfa  fields,  Scott 

suggests  that  you  think  back  over  the  past  cropping  history  of  the 

field  before  you  blame  your  alfalfa  seed. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  narketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  July  19,  1957 

URBANA — Erratic  and  higher  soybean  prices  spotlighted  the  grain  market  for 
the  week  ending  July  19,  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  reports. 
Corn  end  wheat  prices  were  moderately  higher  and  oats  weaker. 

Both  old  and  new  soybean  futures  traded  within  a  10-cent  range.   Late 
Friday  morning  trading  showed  prices  6  to  7  cents  above  last  week's  close. 

Cash  soybean  prices  strengthened  substantially  but  did  not  follow  the 
gyrations  of  the  futures  market.  Bids  at  country  elevators  were  up  4  to  6  cents 
over  last  week. 

Strength  in  old  soybeans  resulted  as  traders  believed  that  available 
supplies  for  processing  from  now  until  harvest  would  be  short  of  needs.  Soybean 
oil  and  meal  especially  have  strengthened. 

It  now  seems  almost  certain  that  last  year's  soybean  crop  was  over- 
estimated by  several  million  bushels.  The  trade  estimates  that  old  crop  soybean 
carryover  on  October  1  will  be  only  5  to  10  million  bushels.  This  is  based  on  ex- 
isting stocks  along  with  past  rate  of  processing  and  exports.  Until  recently  this 
carryover  was  expected  to  be  20  to  30  million  bushels. 

Current  soybean  stocks  at  processing  plants  and  elevators  are  low.  Meal 
stocks  are  also  low.  Mills  must  depend  on  old  soybeans  longer  than  usual  this  year 
because  of  the  late  crop  in  southern  producing  areas, 

CCC  soybean  stocks  are  also  rapidly  disappearing.  The  CCC  take-over  may 
not  exceed  25  million  bushels,  since  farmers  have  redeemed  part  of  what  they  put 
under  loan.  The  last  official  estimate  was  32  million  bushels.  The  trade  believes 
that  CCC  has  already  sold  or  committed  well  over  15  million  bushels  of  their  stocks. 
Also,  some  beans  may  have  been  counted  both  in  CCC  stocks  and  in  the  July  1  farm 
stocks  report, 
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So  fanners  hold  a  relatively  large  share  of  the  soybeans  needed  for  crush- 
ing during  the  next  60  to  75  days. 

New  soybeans  have  shovn  as  much  or  more  strength  than  the  old  crop. 
Present  new  crop  estimates  place  the  crop  at  420  to  ^30  million  bushels.  This  is 
viewed  as  a  relatively  short  crop,  considering  that  the  1957  cotton  crop  will  be 
small. 

The  corn  market  showed  the  most  strength  in  cash  corn  at  country  elevators, 
Prices  moved  up  3  "to  4  cents  over  last  week  and  were  high  in  relation  to  Chicago 
futures.  Large  stocks  at  Chicago  and  delivery  of  these  stocks  on  the  maturing  July 
futures  contract  are  depressing  that  market.  CCC  sales  have  declined  to  about  h 
million  bushels  a  week. 

Wheat  prices  have  recovered  and  are  2  to  3  cents  higher  than  last  week's 
close.  Chicago  prices  have  strengthened  in  relation  to  St.  Louis  because  of  small 
stocks  at  Chicago  and  lack  of  e:q)ort  demand  through  the  gulf. 

Oat  prices  have  declined  as  a  result  of  harvest  selling  and  reports  of 

better  yields  in  northern  oat-producing  areas. 
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Pictorial  Report 


FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Outline: 


URBANA-- PLANTING  CORN  BORERS  on  new  corn  hybrids  being  de- 
veloped by  the  University  of  Illinois  will  help  tp  prove  which  strains 
are  really  resistant  to  corn  borers.  R.  W.  Jugenheimer  (left),  in 
charge  of  corn  breeding  work,  and  student  assistant  George  Anselm  make 
sure  the  borer  egg  masses  are  deposited  down  in  the  center  of  the 
stalk,  where  they  will  have   the  best  chance  to  hatch  and  attack  the 
corn  plant . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Test  New  Corn  Hybrids  With  Live  Corn  Borers 

URBANA--New  corn  inbreds  developed  by  University  of  Illinois 
corn  breeders  are  getting  the  "borer  test"  this  summer.   And  when 
certain  lines  are  selected  because  they  are  resistant  to  corn  borer, 
they  will  have  proved  their  resistance  through  actual  attack  by  live 
corn  borers. 

R.  W.  Jugenhelmer,  in  charge  of  the  University  corn  breeding 
program,  reports  that  45  different  crosses  from  10  selected  inbred 
lines  are  being  tested  for  borer  resistance  this  summer.  To  carry 
out  these  tests,  corn  borer  egg  masses  are  obtained  from  the  USDA 
regional  corn  borer  laboratories  at  Ankeny,  Iowa,  and  Wooster,  Ohio. 
Entomolgists  from  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  are  also 
cooperating  in  this  study. 

Borer  eggs  are  put  on  the  corn  so  that  the  breeders  can  be 
sure  there  will  be  enough  borers  to  test  the  differences  in  resistance 
among  the  strains  being  tested.   Three  egg  masses  are  deposited  on  each 
corn  plant.  With  about  20  eggs  per  mass,  this  will  give  the  corn  plant 
a  sizable  dose  of  hungry  corn  borers  in  a  fevf  days.   But  these  borers 
will  confine  themselves  mostly  to  the  immediate  area  of  the  research 
plots  and  will  not  be  a  hazard  to  neighboring  farms. 

After  two  and  four  weeks,  the  scientists  will  check  for 
differences  between  corn  strains  infested  with  borers.   They  will 
also  check  on  corn  that  is  not  infested  except  with  the  natural  popu- 
lation, which  is  quite  small  this  year.  The  first  brood  of  borers  does 
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most  of  its  damage  to  leaves,  stalks  and  tassels.  When  the  second 
brood  comes  along  later  in  the  season,  checks  will  be  made  on  grain 
yields,  lodging  and  ear  droppage. 

By  checking  the  borer  resistance  of  different  inbred  lines 
and  hybrids,  Jugenheimer  can  predict  the  borer  resistance  of  63O  dif- 
ferent double  crosses  that  might  be  made  from  these  inbred  lines. 

Corn  borers  will  not  be  eliminated  with  these  new  lines. 
But  insect -resistant  strains  of  corn  are  usually  better  able  to  avoid, 
tolerate  or  recover  from  insect  attack  than  more  susceptible  strains, 
Jugenheimer  points  out.   Using  strains  with  more  insect  resistance 
and  tolerance  will  cut  costs  for  sprays  and  dusts  to  control  the  corn 
borer. 

Tests  show  that  the  best  resistant  inbred  lines  developed 
30  far  have  at  least  twice  the  resistance  of  present  popular  hybrids 
grown  by  farmers.   Four  new  corn  borer  resistant  inbred  lines  were 
released  in  1956.  These  lines--R71,  RI09B,  nil3,  and  Rl68--were  the 
first  developed  with  corn  borer  resistance  and  released  to  seed  pro- 
ducers . 

Other  resistant  inbreds  that  show  other  desirable  qualities 

will  also  be  released  to  seed  producers.   From  these  resistant  Inbreds 

will  come  hybrid  seed  corn  that  farmers  can  plant  with  less  fear  of 

serious  losses  from  destructive  corn  borers. 
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FOR  IMT-lEIiIATE  RELEASE 

Teat  Nevr  Corn  Hybrids  With  Live  Corn  Borers 

URBANA--New  corn  Inbreds  developed  by  Unlvertjlty  -)f  Illinois 
corn  breeders  are  getting  the  "borer  test"  this  summer.  And  vrhen 
certain  lines  are  selected  because  they  are  resistant  to  corn  borer, 
they  will  have  proved  their  resistance  through  actual  attack  by  live 
corn  borers. 

R.  W.  Jugenhelmer,  In  charge  of  the  University  corn  breeding 
program,  reports  that  45  different  crosses  from  10  selected  inbred 
lines  are  being  tested  for  borer  resistance  this  summer.  To  carry 
out  these  tests,  corn  borer  egg  masses  are  obtained  from  the  USDA 
regional  corn  borer  laboratories  at  Ankeny,  Iowa,  and  Wooster,  Ohio. 
Entomolglsts  from  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  are  also 
cooperating  in  this  study. 

Borer  eggs  are  put  on  the  corn  so  that  the  bree»iers  can  be 
sure  there  will  be  enough  borers  to  test  the  differences  in  resistance 
among  the  strains  being  tested.  Three  egg  masses  are  deposited  on  each 
corn  plant.  With  about  20  eggs  per  mass,  this  will  give  the  corn  plant 
a  sizable  dose  of  hungry  corn  borers  in  a  few  days.  But  theti5  borers 
will  confine  themselves  mostly  to  the  immediate  area  of  the  research 
plots  and  will  not  be  a  hazard  to  neighboring  farms. 

After  two  and  four  weeks,  the  scientists  will  check  for 
differences  between  corn  strains  infested  with  borers.  They  will 
also  check  on  corn  that  is  not  infested  except  with  the  natural  popu- 
lation, which  is  quite  small  this  year.   The  first  brood  of  borers  does 
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most  of  its  damage  to  leaves,  stalks  and  tassels.  When  the  second 
brood  comes  along  later  In  the  season,  checks  will  be  made  on  grain 
yields,  lodging  and  ear  droppage. 

By  checking  the  borer  resistance  of  different  inbred  lines 
and  hybrids,  Jugenheimer  can  predict  the  borer  resistance  of  630  dif- 
ferent double  crosses  that  might  be  made  from  these  inbred  lines. 

Corn  borers  will  not  be  eliminated  with  these  new  lines. 
But  insect -resistant  strains  of  corn  are  usually  better  able  to  avoid, 
tolerate  or  recover  from  insect  attack  than  more  susceptible  strains, 
Jugenheimer  points  out.   Using  strains  with  more  insect  resistance 
and  tolerance  will  cut  costs  for  sprays  and  dusts  to  control  the  corn 
borer. 

Tests  show  that  the  best  resistant  inbred  lines  developed 
so  far  have  at  least  twice  the  resistance  of  present  popular  hybrids 
grown  by  farmers.   Pour  new  corn  borer  resistant  inbred  lines  were 
released  in  1956.  These  lines--R71,  RI09B,  nil3,  and  Rl68--were  the 
first  developed  with  corn  borer  resistance  and  released  to  seed  pro- 
ducers . 

Other  resistant  inbreds  that  show  other  desirable  qualities 
will  also  be  released  to  seed  producers.   From  these  resistant  inbreds 
will  come  hybrid  seed  corn  that  farmers  can  plant  with  less  fear  of 
serious  losses  from  destructive  corn  borers. 
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Illinois  Vegetable  Growers  Flan  Field  Day  and  Tour 


URBANA-- Illinois  vegetable  growers  will  have  their  annual 
tour  in  Will  and  Cook  counties  on  Saturday,  August  3-  Activities 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  the  John  Nemanlck  farm  near  Manhattan  in  Will 
county . 

Tour  visitors  will  see  v.egetable  farms  and  University  of 
Illinois  vegetable  demonstration  plots  in  the  area,  reports  Norman  P. 
Oebker,   extension  vegetable  crop  specialist  at  the  University.  These 
will  include  asparagus  production,  sweet  corn  marketing,  onion  set 
harvesting  and  new  varieties  of  peppers,  onions  and  sweet  corn. 

Oebker  emphasizes  that  all  vegetable  growers  and  other 
interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend.  This  event  is  sponsored  by 
the  Illinois  State  Vegetable  Growers  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Extension  Service.   Lunch  will 
be  served  at  noon  on  the  Nemanlck  farm. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

r)l3gu33  Production  Control  for  Profits  on  Poultry  Day 

URBANA--L.  H.  Simerl,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist, 
will  discuss  the  question,  "Is  Production  Control  the  Way  to  Poultry 
Profits?"  at  All-Industry  Poultry  Day  on  the  University  campus  July  29. 

Simerl  will  point  out  to  poult rymen  some  of  the  past  experi- 
ences with  production  control  programs  and  some  of  the  facts  poultrymen 
will  want  to  consider  in  answering  the  production  control  question  for 
themselves . 

With  any  production  control  program,  Simerl  feels  that 
poultrymen  will  want  to  know  the  probable  consequences  and  their  effects 
on  prices  and  profits  in  both  the  short  and  the  long  run. 

Simerl  points  out  that  the  poultry  industry  is  in  a  very 
strong  competitive  position.   He  feels  that  if  the  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  improve  its  operations,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  pushed  out  by 
3ome  more  efficient  industry. 

He  also  points  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  distress  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  past  five  years  may  have  been  caused  by  in- 
creases in  the  supplies  of  competitive  foods,  especially  beef.   Such 
strong  competition  is  not  likely   in  the  next  five  years,  Simerl  says. 

Other  topics  on  the  poultry  day  program  include  feeding, 
disease  control  legislation  and  production  trends.   The  afternoon  pro- 
gram will  end  with  a  tour  of  the  University  poultry  farm  and  a  broiler 
barbecue.   Sessions  begin  at  9  a.m.  daylight  time  in  Room  112  Gregory 
Hall. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Veterinarian  Suggests  Sheep  Parasite  Control  Program 

DIXON  SPRINGS--The  surest  way  of  having  your  sheep  gain  well 
on  pasture  is  to  have  them  free  of  parasites,  reports  M.  E.  Mansfield, 
veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
Station.   Phenothiazine  is  available  to  all  sheep  men  for  controlling 
stomach  worms,  he  points  out. 

Even  though  ewes  were  drenched  when  going  onto  pasture  in 
the  spring,  some  check  on  parasites  should  be  made  now.   Mansfield  says 
it  is  possible  that  stomach  worms  have  built  up  in  both  ewes  and  lambs 
since  the  spring  drenching. 

If  your  lambs  have  not  already  reached  market  weight ,  para- 
sites may  be  the  reason,  the  veterinarian  points  out.  Failure  to  gain 
veight,  shabby  appearance  of  fleece,  diarrhea,  weakness  and  occasional 
death  are  all  evidence  of  a  build-up  of  parasites. 

Since  it  is  only  a  short  time  until  breeding  season, it's  a 
good  time  to  get  ewes  into  good  condition  for  next  year's  lamb  crop.  The 
ram  should  also  be  checked  to  see  that  he  is  free  of  parasites  and  in 
good  condition. 

Mansfield  says  a  phenothiazine  drench  will  remove  most 
stomach  worms,  but  it  can't  be  expected  to  remove  all  of  them.   To 
prevent  the  larval  worms  from  increasing  on  pasture,  he  suggests  keep- 
ing a  one  to  ten  mixture  of  phenothiazine  and  salt  before  the  animals 
at  all  times.   Pasture  rotation  will  also  help  to  reduce  summer  build- 
up of  parasites. 

Controlling  stomach  worms  now  is  one  of  the  steps  to  planning 
for  a  good  lamb  crop  next  winter  and  an  aid  in  getting  remaining  lambs 
off  to  market,  the  veterinarian  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIii.TE  RELEASE 

Hampshire  Ram  Tops  State  Sheep  Sale  at  $170 

URBANA--A  Hampshire  ram  topped  the  recent  sale  held  by  the 
Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.   Selling  for  $170.00, 
the  ram  was  consigned  by  Gerry  Rohwer  of  I^arsellles  and  bought  by  MGM 
Farms,  Seymour. 

The  annual  show  and  sale  was  held  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois stock  pavilion  In  Urbana  July  20.  Judges  for  the  show  were  J.  B. 
Outhouse  from  Purdue  University  and  William  Hurst,  Greencastle,  Indiana 

Seventy-one  head  sold  for  an  average  of  $73 •50.  A  Suffolk, 
consigned  by  Norman  Pratt  of  Cropsey,  was  the  highest  selling  ewe. 
She  was  bought  for  $120.00  by  Paul  Vinson,  Flthlan. 

Hampshlres  topped  the  ram  average  at  $111.00,  while  the 
average  fbr  all  rams  was  $78.04.  The  ewe  average  was  $56.31. 

The  next  purebred  sale  sponsored  by  this  association  will  be 

the  bred  ewe  sale  on  December  l4. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  24,  1957 

Announce  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Day,  September  5 

URBANA--The  sixth  annual  Dairy  Day  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  will  be  September  5,  G.  V.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  dairy 
science  department,  announced  this  week.  All  dairy  farmers  and  others 
Interested  In  dairying  are  Invited  to  attend. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  begins  at  9:00  a.m.  daylight 
time  with  a  tour  of  the  University  dairy  barns.  Visitors  will  see  the 
research  facilities  and  the  animals  being  used  In  current  tests. 

At  10:15,  the  group  will  meet  in  Room  112  Gregory  Hall. 
Salisbury  will  report  on  the  latest  findings  in  dairy  research.   R.  W. 
Touchberry  of  the  dairy  science  staff  will  discuss  dairying  as  he  saw 
it  in  Denmark  this  past  year. 

On  the  afternoon  program,  dairymen  will  hear  Glenn  L.  Johnson, 
Michigan  State  University,  discuss  practical  tips  in  dairy  management. 
Also  highlighting  the  afternoon,  Lyman  McKee,  president  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  Madison,  Wisconsin, will  report  on  activities  of  that 
organization. 

For  lunch,  visitors  may  eat  at  the  Illinl  Union  cafeteria,  at 
other  eating  places  near  by,  or  bring  their  own  picnic  lunch  and  eat 
at  mini  Grove  on  the  south  edge  of  the  campus. 
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TIPS  FOE  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  JULY  25,  1957 

It's  Time  to  Plant  Pansy  Seed 

by  C.  E.  Ackerman 
Floriculture  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

UREAKA- -These  last  few  days  of  July  and  the  first  part  of  August  are  im- 
portant ones  for  IllJnois  pansy  fanciers. 

For  plants  to  blocm  early  in  the  spring,  pansy  seed  should  be  sown  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  in  northern  Illinois  and  during  August  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

If  healthy  pansy  plants  are  set  out  in  the  early  fall,  they  will  bloom 
later  in  the  fall  and  even  in  the  winter  in  places  that  are  free  from  frost  for  sev- 
eral weeks  at  a  time. 

It  takes  about  four  weeks  from  the  time  seed  is  sown  during  hot  weather  to 
grow  seedlings  with  six  to  eight  leaves.   This  is  a  good  size  for  transplanting 
into  the  garden  where  they  are  to  bloom.   To  come  through  the  winter  well, 
it  requires  another  four  weeks  for  them  to  estasblish  themselves  and  reach  blooming 
size  before  cold  weather  begins. 

Pansy  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  loam,  one  part  sand  and  one 
part  peat  moss  v:ith  good  results.   Preferably  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and 
evenly  in  rows  about  two  inches  apart  and  covered  lightly  with  soil.   The  seedbed 
should  be  kept  moist  but  not  wet,  and  near  58  degrees  F.  during  the  five  to  seven- 
day  germination  period. 

For  more  information  about  growing  plants  from  seed,  write  for  "Seed 
Germination  Made  Easy,"  100  Floriculture,  Department  of  Horticulture,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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\dd  garden  tips  -  2 

Many  gardeners  prefer  to  buy  plants  in  the  fall  at  transplanting  time, 
tony  better  strains  of  the  modern  pansy  are  grown  by  nurserymen  and  florists  in 
ireas  favorable  to  pansy  seedling  production. 

When  pansy  plants  are  ready  to  be  set  in  the  garden,  the  seedlings  should 
)e  carefully  lifted  from  the  seedbed  or  container  and  reset  at  the  same  level  as  in 
jhe  seedbed.  Usually  the  plants  are  spaced  about  6  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  garden. 

After  the  ground  freezes,  a  thin  mulch  of  peat  moss  or  straw  should  be  ap- 
plied to  prevent  temperature  fluctuations.  Hard  freezing  does  not  harm  pansies,  but 
ilternate  freezing  and  thawing  does  harm  by  lifting  the  plants  out  of  the  unprotected 
soil. 

L      Ihe   colorful  pansies  belong  to  the  hardy  perennial  group  of  garden  flowers 
md  are  known  as  cool-weather  plants  because  they  display  their  largest,  most  color- 
ful flowers  in  a  temperature  range  of  kO   degrees  F.  at  night  and  50  to  6o   degrees  F. 
luring  the  day. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  FCLEASE 

Dairymen  Set  New  Production  Eecords 

URBANA --Illinois  dairy  farmers  enrolled  In  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement record  keeping  programs  during  1956  set  new  production  rec- 
ords for  milk  and  butt  erf  at,  reports  G.  V/.  Harpestad,  University  of 
Illinois  dairy  extension  specialist. 

During  1956,  1,640  herds  completed  the  testing  year  with 
an  average  production  of  10,050  pounds  of  milk  and  3^9  pounds  of  but- 
t erf at . 

The  records  kept  by  these  dairymen  showed  that  this  higher 
production  along  with  slightly  lower  feed  costs  gave  them  an  average 
net  return  of  $239  per  cow.  This  was  the  4th  highest  ever  received  by 
DHIA  cooperators.  Only  1948,  1952,  and  1953  have  been  better  years. 

Harpestad  points  out  that  734  herds  or  almost  45  percent  of 
all  herds  tested  averaged  more  than  400  pounds  of  butterfat.   These 
herds  have  been  on  test  for  an  average  of  9i   years.   In  the  first  year 
that  they  were  on  test,  they  averaged  about  60  pounds  less  than  they 
do  now. 

This  increase  resulted  in  about  a  half  million  dollars  extra 

return  in  1956  alone,  the  dairy  specialist  points  out.   Also  records 

have  added  extra  value  to  cows  and  young  stock  produced  by  these  herds. 

Continuous  records  certainly  have  paid  off  for  these  farmers  who  have 

kept  dairy  herd  improvement  records,  Harpestad  concludes. 
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FOR  Bt-1EDL\TE  RELE/^.3E 

THE  GRAIN  MARI^T- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  July  26,   1957 

URBAKA- -Grain  prices  reversed  the  trend  of  recent  weeks  and  generally 
declined  during  the  week  ending  July  26,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain 
marketing  staff.  Soybeans  dropped  as  much  as  9  cents,  v?heat  5  cents,  and  corn  3 
cents.  Oats  were  about  steady  with  cash  prices  slightly  stronger  and  futures 
slightly  wealcer. 

Soybeans  weakened  the  most  and  fluctuated  widely.  Country  bids  on  old 
crop  beans  declined  about  6  cents.  New  beans  for  delivery  in  October  and  November 
dropped  about  9  cents  a  bushel.  Part  of  this  decline  was  evidently  due  to  profit 
taking  by  longs. 

Soybeans  futures  were  much  more  erratic  than  cash  prices,  which  is  nonnal. 
On  Thursday,  futures  contracts  traded  in  7  to  8  cent  price  ranges.  Such  a  market, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  last  two  weeks,  attract  and  are  partially  caused  by  specu- 
lative buying  and  selling. 

Speculative  buying  of  recent  weeks  put  the  soybean  prices  too  high  and 
too  fast.  So  the  result  was  this  week's  decline  in  soybean  prices.  The  only  im- 
portant changes  in  the  supply  and  demand  picture  was  a  run-up  in  soybean  meal  and 
oil  prices.  Some  of  this  gain  did  not  hold  but  old  crop  soybean  meal  is  still 
^  about  ^>6  a  ton  higher  than  in  early  July. 

B        The  July  1  grain  and  soybeans  stocks  report  was  not  a  price  depressing 
factor.  Soybeans  stocks  of  87  million  bushels  were  less  than  the  trade  ejcpected. 
But  they  were  23  million  bushels  more  than  last  year.  The  carryover  of  1956  soy- 
beans Mill  be  small. 

Farmers  hold  a  much  larger  part  of  the  soybeans  stock  this  year  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  On  July  1,  farmers  elevators,  and  interior  mills  held  nearly  63 
million  bushels,  processors  19  million,  and  terminal  elevators  5»6  million.  Last 
yeai'  processors  o\med  more  than  half  of  the  July  1  stocks. 
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Processors  are  crushing  about  25  million  bushels  a  month.  This  crushinc 
rate  will  likely  be  lower  in  July,  August,  and  September.  But  some  of  the  July  1 
stocks  will  be  exported. 

The  wheat  market  was  depressed  by  lack  of  e:rport  demand.  Also  St.  Louis 
prices  have  been  depressed  by  a  change  in  export  subsidy  payments.  This  favored 
sales  from  the  Atlantic  coast  rather  than  the  Gulf  and  made  Chicago  the  best  outlet. 

Corn  prices  are  still  being  held  down  by  the  large  Chicago  stocks  and  CCC 

sales.  Also  cash  corn  prices  to  farmers  have  been  close  to  the  "lov/  loan  rate"  of 

$1.25.  About  25  million  bushels  in  Illinois  and  99  million  bushels  nation-wide  are 

under  this  program. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

^3k  President  Elsenhower  to  Appoint  Commission  on  Country  Life 

URBANA --President  Elsenhower  will  be  asked  to  appoint  a 
sommlsslon  on  country  life.   This  request  will  come  from  the  American 
Country  Life  Association  as  a  result  of  a  committee  resolution  passed 
at  their  recent  meeting  In  Columbia,  Mo. 

D,  E.  Llndstrom,  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist  on 
this  committee,  cites  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  committee  for 
bhls  request; 
I        A  new  country  community  is  in  the  making.  This  new  community 

^as  other  sources  of  Income  along  with  farming.   In  some  cases  industry 

i 

hSL3   moved  into  the  community.   Improved  methods  of  transportation  have 

made  city  employment  possible  for  town  and  country  residents. 

To  keep  pace  with  a  changing  rural  society,  the  committee 
points  out  that  schools,  churches,  business  services,  hospitals,  local 
government,  libraries  and  adult  education  must  realize  the  changes 
that  are  occurring. 

To  understand  the  whole  perspective  of  this  changing  country 
community  and  the  wide  needs  of  all  the  residents  is  a  huge  task.   This 
group  felt  that  a  study  made  by  a  presidential  commission  on  country 
life  could  best  do  this  job. 

Such  a  commission  would  bring  together  all  the  practical 

experiences  and  scientific  knowledge  of  country  living  gained  over  the 

past  50  years  since  the  first  country  life  commission  was  appointed. 

This  study  would  Include  such  areas  as  population  changes;  industrial 

developments;  farming  patterns;  conservation  of  soil,  water  and  natural 

resources;  organizations;  and  business  services. 
I  -more- 
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Jountry  Life  Commission  -  2 

Costs  of  operating  a  commission  would  not  be  high.   Most  of 
he  members  would  serve  without  pay.  The  only  paid  persons  would  be 
L  director,  two  assistants  and  clerical  help.  A  total  budget  of 
)300,000  would  appear  adequate  to  operate  the  commission  for  the  recom- 
lended  three -year  period. 

The  first  Country  Life  Commission  was  appointed  in  I908  by 
'resident  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Prom  the  recommendations  of  this  earlier 
;roup,  Lindstrom  cites  these  major  benefits  to  country  people:   legis- 
.ation  that  established  the  Extension  Service,  the  Smith-Hughes  vo- 
jational  agriculture  training  program  in  high  schools  and  research 
)rograms  in  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 

The  American  Country  Life  Association  was  organized  in  1919 

0  study  problems  of  country  life  and  aid  in  rural  improvement .  The 

Jatholic  Rural  Life  Conference  and  the  National  Convocation  of  the 

Jhurch  in  Town  and  Country  can  also  trace  their  beginnings  to  the  work 

)f  the  first  presidential  country  life  commission. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

'ells  Corn  Growers  Not   to  Depend  on  Non-Compliance  Corn  Support 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist 
lelieves  it   Is  unlikely  that   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  vrill   set   a 
lupport   price  on  corn  not   groun  under  allotment   this  year. 

W.   N.  Thompson  expects  that   only  as  a  last   resort  will  a 
upport   price  be  set   on  non-compliance     corn.     This  would  be  if  the 
Secretary  felt   that   a  non-compliance     support   program  was  needed  to 
)revent  a  drastic  decline  in  the  corn  price. 

Farmers  who   comply  with  corn  allotments  are  assured  of  at 
.east    $1.36  support   on  this   1957  corn.      However,  Thompson  points  out 
hat   the  1956  Soil  Bank  Act   permits   setting  a  corn  support   price   for 
lon-compliers.      But   this   is  up  to  the   Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
lide. 

Thompson    gives      the  following  reasons   for  believing  that 
he  Secretary  will  not    set   a   support  on   non-compliance   corn: 

If  a  non-compliance   support   is   set,    then  corn  grown  outside 
he  commercial  area  and  other  feed  grains  must   be   supported  at    70  per- 
;ent   of  parity.     This  would  be  about    $1.2?  for  corn. 

This  would  mean  a   rather  high  rate  for   corn  growers   outside 
he  commercial  area  compared  with  corn  growers  who  follow  allotments 
.n  the  commercial  corn  area. 

The   law   sets   no   minimum  for   support    on  non-compliance   corn 

n  the  commercial  area.      However,    it  would  be  difficult    for  the  Secre- 

ary  to  set   a   lower   support    level   for  non-compliers   in  the   commercial 

Tea  than  for  corn  growers   in  non-commercial  areas. 
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am  R.  A  Id rich  Appointed  University  of  Illinois  Soils  Specialist 


URBANA--Sam  R.  Aldrich  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
gronomy  extension  specializing  in  soil  fertility  at  the  University  of 
llinois  College  of  Agriculture,  M.  B.  Russell,  head  of  the  agronomy 
epartment ,  announced  this  week. 

Aldrich  spent  six  months  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
956  assisting  with  research  in  minimum  tillage.  At  that  time  he  was 
n  leave  from  Cornell  University,  where  he  has  been  on  the  staff  since 
9^2. 

While  at  Cornell  Aldrich  worked  as  crops  and  soils  extension 
ipecialist  and  also  did  research  in  this  field.   He  has  written  many 
lirculars,  bulletins  and  farm  magazine  articles  on  crops  and  soils. 
ie   is  also  the  author  of  a  textbook,  "Farm  Soils,  Their  Fertilization 
md  Management,"  for  high  school  and  agricultural  short  course  students. 

Aldrich  received  his  B.  S.  degree  in  agriculture  at  Michigan 
'tate  University  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State  University.   He  is  a 
lember  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  the  American  Association 
'or  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  other  honorary  and  professional 
rganizations . 
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Illinois  Population  Continues  Up.  Farm  Population  Down 


URBANA --Illinois  population  is  now  estimated  at  9.5  million, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  C.  L.  Folse,  University  of  Illinois  rural 
sociologist.  This  figure  represents  an  increase  of  872,000  since  the 
1950  census  was  taken. 

Growth  made  during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  about  10 
percent.   Folse  points  out  that  this  is  equal  to  the  increase  made  dur^ 
ing  the  entire  decade  19^0-50. 

During  the  86  months  since  the  last  census,  monthly  growth 
has  averaged  slightly  more  than  1  percent  in  Illinois.   But  this  is 
less  than  the  1.5  percent  recorded  for  the  entire  nation,  the  sociolo- 
gist concludes. 

Illinois  farm  population  is  estimated  to  be  down  slightly 
from  1955,  at  which  time  it  was  estimated  to  be  690,000. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1957 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

When  end  Hov  to  Renovate  Your  Levn 

by  Harleigh  Kemmerer 
Landscape  Gardening  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--Your  chances  for  a  good  lawn  are  best  when  you  renovate  in  the 
fall.   If  you  start  the  job  in  August,  you  can  seed  in  September.  The  fall  growth, 
plus  the  next  spring's  growth,  will  produce  a  sod  thick  enough  to  keep  out  crab 
grass,  one  of  the  lawn's  worst  enemies. 

First,  you  must  kill  weeds.  For  killing  broad-leaved  weeds,  such  as 
dandelion,  plantain  or  chickweed,  2,^-D  works  very  well.  You'll  want  to  be  careful 
to  keep  2,1^-D  from  getting  on  ornamentals  or  vegetables,  as  it  will  injure  or  kill 
these  plants. 

For  killing  crab  grass  in  established  lawns,  disodium  methyl  arsonate, 
potassium  cyanate  and  certain  other  con^jounds,  such  as  phenyl  mercury  acetate,  may 
be  used.  Sometimes  eradication  may  be  fairly  complete.  But  at  other  times  control 
is  poor  or  lavm  grasses  are  injured. 

Next  step  in  renovating  a  lawn  is  to  apply  fertilizer,  grub-proofing  materials 
and  lime  to  the  entire  lawn.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  a  week  to  10  days  after 
applying  the  last  treatment  of  weed  killers. 

Then  rake  the  lawn  thoroughly  to  loosen  the  upper  crust  of  soil  and  tear 
up  the  mat  of  dried  grass.  Fill  in  low  places  with  fine  topsoil. 

Seed  with  a  mixture  that  is  adapted  to  your  soil.  Sow  at  one -ha  If  the 
rate  recommended  for  new  lawns,  or  about  1  to  1  l/2  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 
Roll  after  seeding  to  help  smooth  the  surface  and  firm  the  seed  into  the  soil. 

Water  Immediately  after  rolling.  Moisten  only  the  upper  inch  of  soil. 
When  the  soil  is  dry,  water  once  a  day  until  two  weeks  after  the  seed  germinates. 
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Then  you  won't  need  to  water  so  often  and  you  can  use  more  water  each  time.  You 
will  us\ially  not  need  to  water  after  the  middle  of  October. 

Mow  the  lawn  when  the  old  grass  reaches  a  height  of  2  l/2  inches,  regard- 
less of  the  height  of  the  new  grass. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Report  Successful  4-H  Leadership  Camp 

URBANA --Nearly  350  4-H  members  from  all  but  two  Illinois 
counties  participated  in  the  1957  State  4-H  Leadership  Camp,  0.  F. 
Gaebe,  state  4-H  leader,  reported  this  week.  This  annual  camping  event 
is  held  at  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello. 

The  camp  program  is  planned  to  help  4-H  boys  and  girls  de- 
velop leadership  ability  that  will  help  them  in  the  activities  of  their 
local  clubs.  This  year  the  campers  showed  unusual  leadership  possi- 
bilities while  at  Memorial  Camp. 

Because  the  program  meant  so  much  to  them,  they  decided  they 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the  camp.  They  learned  that  the  camp  could 
well  use  a  larger  flag  pole,  so  they  spread  the  idea  among  all  campers. 
Through  volunteer  donations  they  raised  $29^--far  more  than  enough  for 
the  flag  pole. 

Leadership  campers  also  heard  Tena  Bishop,  associate  in  4-H 

work  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D,  C. 

Some  of  her  discussion  topics  were  ''Growing  in  Leadership,"  "Broader 

Horizons,"  "Measuring  Up"  and  "Leadership  Footprints."   Club  members 

later  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  in  smaller  groups  and  discuss  these 

topics. 

^k       College  and  career  opportunities  were  outlined  for  campers 

by  Janice  Smith,  head  of  the  University  of  Illinois  home  economics 

department,  and  H.  L.  Sharp,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of 

Agriculture. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET— Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  August  2,  1957 

URBAWA--Wheat  and  oats  prices  were  steady,  com  declined,  and  old  crop  soy- 
beans advanced  during  the  week  ending  August  2,   reports  the  University  of  Illinois 
grain  marketing  staff. 

Wheat  harvest  movement  in  Illinois  is  largely  coinpleted  and  bids  to  ele- 

I 

vators  were  unchanged  during  the  week.  Futures  prices  moved  in  a  very  narrow  range 

as  fairly  large  demands  from  mills  and  bakers  were  satisfied  with  only  a  small  ad- 
vance in  price. 

Com  price  weakness  was  believed  due  to  heavy  sales  of  CCC  com  to  make 
room  for  take-over  of  I956  loan  corn  and  continued  favorable  weather  that  has  raised 
new  crop  prospects.  Cash  corn  basis  at  Chicago  remained  unchanged  at  about  3  cents 
over  the  September  futures.  Cash  prices  downstate  were  2  1/2  to  3  cents  below  last 
week. 

"       The  New  England  drouth  and  heavy  exports  are  putting  Chicago  in  a  position 
to  ship  corn  east.  The  spread  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  advanced  1  I/2  to  2  cents 
during  the  week.  CCC  also  appears  to  have  used  up  most  of  its  eastern  seaboard  stocks 
and  will  have  to  fill  future  export  orders  from  interior  points.  So  this  should  di- 
vert some  midwest  CCC  stocks  into  export  that  might  otherwise  have  been  sold  on 
domestic  markets. 

The  soybean  market  showed  considerable  uncertainty  because  of  conflicting 
reports  on  stocks  and  the  size  and  timing  of  the  new  crop.   Strong  demand  for  soy- 
beans has  developed  in  the  country,  however.  Cash  bids  on  old  beans  advanced  6  cents 
iuring  the  week.  Old  crop  futures  lost  ground  early  in  the  week  but  closed  higher 

is  a  result  of  strong  country  bids. 

1 

j  New  crop  soybeans  held  steady  from  last  week  reflecting  improved  outlook 

for  the  new  crop.     Soybean  oil  was  weak  but  meal  advanced  about  $1.50  a  ton. 
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Oats  prices  were  about  steady  with  cash  bids  off  only  about  half  a  cent 
from  last  week. 

A  private  crop  report  released  Friday  indicated  no  change  in  wheat  pros- 
pects. It  added  163  million  bushels  to  the  com  estimate  or  about  6  percent  over 
Last  month.  Soybean  crop  is  estimated  at  hk2  million  bushels,  up  1?  million  bushels 
)r  about  4^  over  last  month. 
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College  of  Agriculture  Plans  State  Fair  Exhibit 

URBANA--"New  Frontiers"  will  be  featured  in  the  exhibit  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  1957  Illinois 
State  Fair,  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  announced  this  week.  The  exhibit  will 
feature  a  preview  of  the  latest  research  in  farming  and  homemaking . 

Subjects  to  be  included  in  the  30  by  90  foot  exhibit  tent 
are  high-oil  corn,  the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  plow-plant  research  and 
minimum  tillage,  mechanical  feed -handling,  tile  and  pond  drainage, 
tractor  air  cleaners,  feeding  niacin  to  baby  pigs,  brucellosis  control, 
trees  for  water  and  water  for  trees,  using  an  electronic  computer  to 
get  the  most  profitable  farm  plan,  freeze-drying  to  preserve  meat  and 
poultry  and  home  economics  research. 

College  of  Agriculture  staff  members  will  be  present  each 
day  to  help  explain  the  exhibits  and  answer  questions.  The  exhibit 
tent  will  be  located  just  east  of  the  Junior  Building  Auditorium. 
Dean  Howard  invites  all  who  attend  the  State  Fair  to  visit  the  College 
of  Agriculture  exhibit . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1957 

'Ive  Freshman  Ag  Scholarship  Winners  Announced 

URBANA--Flve  scholarships  for  University  of  Illinois  College 
f  Agriculture  freshmen  students  were  announced  this  week  by  Assistant 
lean  CD.  Smith. 

Three  students  will  receive  $1000  Smith-Douglass  scholarships 
0  be  paid  over  the  next  four  years.  They  are  Thomas  L  Melton,  Kirk- 
ood,  V/arren  county;  Alvin  L.  Wire,  V/inslow,  Stephenson  county;  and 
onald  J.  Morrissey,  Erie,  Whiteside  county.  This  is  the  third  year 
n  which  Smith-Douglass,  manufacturer  of  agricultural  chemicals,  has 
ponsored  these  scholarships  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Scholarships  of  $500  each  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
t.  Louis  and  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  were  awarded  to 
ert  E.  Fringer,  Assumption,  Shelby  county,  and  James  L.  Ralrestraw, 
ock  Falls,  Whiteside  county. 

Each  of  these  boys  ranked  near  the  top  of  his  high  school 
raduating  class  and  had  an  excellent  record  in  leadership  and  activi- 
ies. 

These  award  winners  are  selected  from  over  8o  applicants  by 

he  College  of  Agriculture  scholarship  committee  on  the  basis  of  leader- 

ihip,  scholarship,  farm  background  and  financial  need. 
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Special  Pictorial  Report 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Outline: 


VISITORS  TO  THE  1957  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR  will  see  this  "New 
Frontiers"  exhibit  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Featuring  a  preview  of  the  latest  research  in  farming  and  home- 
making,  it  will  be  located  just  east  of  the  Junior  Building  auditorium, 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1957 


Five  Boys  Win  $1,000  Dairy  Scholarships 


URBANA- -Winners  of  five  dairy  technology  scholarships  to  the 
University  of  Illinols--each  vorth  $1,000  over  four  years--have  been 
announced  by  Paul  H.  Tracy,  head  of  dairy  technology  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

These  scholarships  were  provided  by  dairy  plants  in  the  state 
to  recruit  and  train  qualified  people  for  the  dairy  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Winners  and  donors  this  year  are: 

Benny  Coplan,   R.  2,  Kewanee,  sponsored  by  Illlni  Dairy  Queen, 
Inc . ,  Springfield . 

Dale  Dornblaser,  Hume,  sponsored  by  Bowman  Dairy  Company, 
Chicago . 

Louie  D.  King,  Pulaski,  sponsored  by  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Koehler,   R.  1,  Rock  Falls,  sponsored  by  Pure  Milk 

l^ssociation,  Chicago. 

Clifford  R.  Thomas,   R  1,  Erie,  sponsored  by  Brook  Hill  Farms, 
Chicago . 

These  boys  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  in  high 

school  from  among  a  number  of  applications  submitted.   More  of  the  same 

scholarships  are  yet  to  be  awarded. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1957 

Page  Layers  Not  Yet  Proved  Superior 

COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI --Alt hough  cages  have  come  into  vide  use, 
10  conclusive  proof  has  yet  been  produced  that  they  are  superior  to 
Dther  systems,  according  to  R.  K.  Noles,  University  of  Illinois  agri- 
cultural economist. 

Speaking  here  today  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Science  Association,  Noles  lists  these  factors  for  and  against 
:he  cage  laying  system. 

Housing  investment  per  bird  will  be  more  than  with  a  floor 
system  If  cages  are  only  single-decked.  But  with  the  double-decked 
cages,  housing  Investment  per  bird  will  be  less. 

For  example,  a  house  designed  for  1,000  single-decked  cages 
^ould  take  about  3^770  square  feet.   Figuring  about  three  square  feet 
per  bird,  this  same  house  would  handle  about  1,257  birds  on  the  floor, 
however,  if  cages  were  double-decked,  the  house  would  handle  2,000  birds. 

Equipment  for  watering,  feeding  and  nest  space  will  cost  at 
least  50  cents  a  bird  more  with  a  cage  laying  system  compared  to  a 
floor  system. 

Production  records  kept  by  cage  owners  to  make  culling  more 
accurate  are  given  as  an  advantage  .   However,  because  of  the  high 
amount  of  time  required,  many  cage  operators  do  not  keep  records  and 
have  gone  to  culling  birds  on  appearance. 
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Add  Cage  Layers  -  2 

Cage  operators  have  also  found  that  culling  on  the  basis  of 
a  required  number  of  eggs  In  a  given  period  results  in  excessively 
heavy  culling  and  a  loss  of  Income. 

Earlier  culling  in  a  cage  system  can  mean  a  lover  mortality 
rate.  However,  where  cage  layers  have  shifted  to  culling  on  appearance, 
the  cage  system  has  no  advantage. 

Cannibalism  and  competition  between  birds  is  eliminated.   But 
floor  operators  can  allow  adequate  floor  space  and  debeak  to  solve  these 
problems . 

Cage  layers  seem  to  have  less  coccidiosis  and  roundworms  but 
bronchial  diseases  and  paralysis  are  more  frequent. 

Labor  requirements  for  cages  can  be  one  of  their  biggest 
disadvantages.   Feeding  takes  more  labor  since  there  are  more  linear 
feet  of  feeder  space.  When  records  are  kept,  egg  gathering  takes  more 
time.  The  watering  system  requires  individual  attention  and  manure 
management  and  removal  also  adds  to  the  labor  required. 

Double -decked  cages  which  have  an  advantage  in  investment 
costs  for  house  and  equipment  have  a  definite  disadvantage  in  labor 
required  and  physical  effort  Involved.   They  require  more  stretching 
and  bending  by  the  operators  in  gathering  eggs,  feeding  and  cleaning. 

Fly  control  is  a  major  problem  in  cage  operations. 

Eggs  laid  in  cages  are  often  dirtier  and  require  more  clean- 
ing than  with  the  floor  system. 

With  higher  labor  and  management  requirements  in  cages,  Noles 

concludes  that  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  cage  layer  costs  comparable  to 
i'loor  layer  costs. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Grain  Marketing  Staff  for 

the  week  ending  August  9,  1957' 

URBANA--A11  grain  prices  moved  within  a  very  narrow  range  during  the  week 
ending  August  9,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Appar- 
ently the  trade  was  marking  time  waiting  for  the  official  government  crop  estimates 
that  were  released  after  the  market  closed  on  Friday. 

Wheat  futures  prices  at  both  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  declined  until  mid- 
week, losing  about  3  cents  on  lack  of  milling  or  e^ort  demand.  Prices  rallied  on 
Thursday  when  poor  crop  prospects  in  Canada  were  reported.  The  country  run  of  wheat 
is  over  and  country  bids  strengthened  about  1  cent  from  the  close  a  week  ago,  de- 
spite weakness  in  futures. 

Corn  prices  were  steady.  Country  prices  were  unchanged  to  up  l/2  cent 
while  futures  moved  largely  within  a  1  cent  range.  Demand  was  fair  but  country 
offerings  were  light,  probably  reflecting  the  present  favorable  hog-corn  ratio. 

Oats  futures  also  moved  within  a  1  cent  range  and  cash  bids  remained  un- 
changed . 

Soybean  futures,  usually  the  most  active,  also  showed  limited  activity. 
Closing  prices  on  both  old  and  new  contracts  were  mostly  within  1  l/2  cents  of  the 
close  a  week  ago.  Soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal  prices  changed  little  during  the 
week.  Cash  bids  for  old  beans  were  up  3  to  U  cents,  continuing  to  show  strength. 
Cash  bids  on  new  beans  advanced  1-2  cents. 

CCC  has  disposed  of  its  1956  soybean  takeover  stocks.  Although  there  is 
still  some  doubt  about  the  size  of  carryover,  it  is  now  conceeded  it  will  be  small. 
The  cotton  crop  estimate  released  on  Thursday  was  11  percent  under  last  year  and 
provided  strength  to  soybean  prices. 

Trading  in  July  I958  wheat  contracts  be^n  this  past  week.  There  was  some 
interest  in  how  much  discount  the  new  contract  would  carry  under  the  March  and  May 
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contracts,  since  the  I958  average  support  price  is  $1.78,  22  cents  below  1957'  The 

July  contract  is  trading  About  19  cents  under  March  and  15  cents  under  May.  This 

evidently  reflects  the  feeling  that  the  current  year's  supply  will  Just  about  equal 

domestic  demand  and  export  needs.  The  amount  of  free  wheat  will  be  relatively  shor** 

as  the  new  195^  crop  comes  to  market  next  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1937 

Sow  Rye  For  Fall  and  Early  Spring  Pasture 

URBANA--Rye  seeded  In  late  August  or  early  September  will 
usually  furnish  some  late  fall  pasture. 

It  will  also  come  on  early  next  spring  and  supply  lots  of 
green  feed  before  other  spring  pastures  are  ready  for  grazing,  says 
J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Cash  says  that  Balbo  is  the  generally  recommended  variety 
for  seeding. 

One  acre  of  rye  generally  will  carry  two  or  three  cows  on 
good  soil,  according  to  the  specialist.  After  the  rye  is  pastured  off 
in  the  spring,  you  can  spread  manure  and  seed  the  field  to  Sudan  for 
late  summer  pasture  the  same  year. 

On  many  farms,  a  small  acreage  of  rye  will  help  to  round  out 
the  pasture  program.   DHIA  testers  report  that  about  a  fifth  of  all 
members  regularly  seed  rye  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pasture. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Terrill  and  Gardner  on  Feed  Survey  Committee 

URBANA--S.  W.  Terrill  and  K.  E.  Gardner  will  be  representa- 
tives of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  on  the  1957 
Feed  Survey  Committee  of  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  association. 

The  committee  meets  October  24  and  25  in  Chicago  to  develop 
production  trends  for  each  type  of  livestock  and  poultry  during  the 
coming  year  and  the  balance  between  feed  use  and  supply. 

Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  Science,  will  chairman  the  swine  sub-committee.   Gardner,  head 
of  the  feeding  and  nutrition  division  in  the  Department  of  Dairy 
Science,  will  serve  as  a  member  of  the  dairy  sub-committee. 

AFMA  has  sponsored  similar  groups  of  university  staff  members 

to  forecast  these  trends  every  year  since  1942.   They  will  meet  first 

at  their  October  session  to  summarize  the  national  situation  in  general 

and  then  divide  into  sub-committees  to  develop  the  specific  data  on 

each  type  of  livestock  and  poultry. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15,1957 

Illinois  IFYE  Delegate  Leaves  For  India 

URBANA--Earl  Henry  Sonnemaker,  Irlvoll,  left  New  York  City 
today  (August  15),  on  the  S.S.  INDEPENDENCE  en  route  to  India  where 
he  will  live  and  work  with  farm  families  as  an  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  (IFYE)  delegate. 

He  is  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  January, 
1958. 

Sonnemaker  is  one  of  a  group  of  19  IFYE  delegates  leaving 
today  to  visit  rural  families  in  four  countries.   A  total  of  126 
"Grass  Roots  Ambassadors"  will  leave  the  United  States  in  four  groups 
this  year  bound  for  43  countries  in  Europe,  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
Latin  America  and  the  Pacific.  They  represent  37  states. 

The  IFYE  program,  conducted  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foun- 
dation and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  is  a 
"people-to-people"  program  for  promoting  understanding.   Under  the  pro- 
gram, selected  rural  youths  from  the  United  States  participate  in  home, 
farm,  and  community  activities  in  other  countries  for  four  to  six  months 
and  youths  from  those  countries  come  to  live  with  American  farm  families. 

Sonnemaker  attended  an  orientation  program  arranged  by  the 
National  4-H  Club  Foundation  in  Washington,  D.  C,  before  leaving  the 
United  States.  The  program  included  discussions  on  subjects  such  as 
understanding  people,  world  agriculture,  trade,  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
and  the  American  way  of  life.   He  also  visited  the  Embassy  of  India. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  14,  195^ 

lackleg  Germs  Are  Hard  to  Kill 

URBANA- -Blackleg  has  a  nasty  habit  of  continuing  to  "flare 
p"  once  it  gets  its  foot  in  the  door. 

Veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
eterinary  Medicine  warn,  that  blackleg  germs  can  live  in  the  soil  for 
ears.  For  that  reason,  it ' s  a  good  idea  to  vaccinate  all  calves 
iving  in  a  "blackleg  area." 

Calves  vaccinated  at  one  or  two  weeks  of  age  should  be  re- 
accinated  by  the  time  they  are  four  months  old  because  young  calves 
lay  not  develop  and  retain  lasting  immunity.   Even  if  you  don't  have 
lackleg  on  your  farm,  it  will  pay  to  vaccinate  if  there's  a  chance 
he  germs  may  be  washed  or  carried  from  neighboring  farms  contaminated 
y  the  disease. 

If  you  suspect  blackleg,  it's  Important  to  get  a  veterinar- 
an's  diagnosis  right  away.  Although  the  disease  is  usually  fatal 
Tompt  vaccination  often  can  prevent  losses  among  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Blackleg  germs  may  enter  an  animal's  body  through  small  cuts 
nd  punctures  in  the  skin  or  may  even  be  picked  up  through  grazing, 
yplcal  signs  of  the  disease  include  dullness  and  lameness  followed  by 
ever  and  severe  swelling  of  affected  leg  due  to  collection  of  fluids 
nd  gas  in  the  affected  tissues.  The  victims  usually  die  quickly. 

Carcasses  of  animals  that  die  from  blackleg  should  be  burned 

r  buri9d  deeply  under  lime  to  prevent  the  infection  from  spreading. 

The  danger  of  blackleg  is  greater  in  spring  and  fall  months. 
Dwever,  it  has  been  known  to  strike  at  any  time. 
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Gives  Reasons  for  Poor  Wheat  Germination 


URBANA --Farmers  who  want  to  test  their  seed  wheat  should  not 
bemlsledby  scattered  reports  of  poor  germination,  W.  0.  Scott,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  crops  specialist,  warns. 

Although  some  wheat  may  not  be  good  enough  for  seed,  Scott 
says  that  wheat  must  be  germinated  properly  to  get  an  accurate  test. 
At  this  time  of  year,  wheat  is  in  a  dormant  stage.  To  get  it  to  germi- 
nate, it  must  be  chilled  in  a  refrigerator  for  5  to  6  days  to  break 
the  dormancy. 

Scott  points  out  that  scab  spores  are  also  present  even  on 
healthy  kernels  of  wheat  this  year. 

These  spores  produce  a  blight  that  causes  new  seedlings  to 
lie.   So  wheat  that  is  being  tested  for  germination  should  be  treated 
«rlth  Ceresan  M  or  Panogen.   Of  course,  all  seed  wheat  should  be  treated 
before  planting,  too,  Scott  emphasizes. 

Low  test  weights  are  not  necessarily  a  sure  cause  for  low 
termination,  the  agronomist  explains.   Tests  have  shown  that  wheat  with 
pest  weight  as  low  as  ^0  pounds,  when  tested  properly,  may  germinate 
iiX)und  8o  percent . 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1957 

Avard  Sears  Roebuck  Scholarships  to  University 

URBANA --Names  of  one  sophomore  and  17  freshman  boys  and 
four  freshman  girls  to  receive  1957  Sears  Roebuck  scholarships  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  are  announced  today. 

The  special  Sears  $250  sophomore  award  has  been  given  to 
Joseph  E.  Hodges  of  Harmon  In  Lee  county.   Hodges  ranked  33rd  scho- 
lastlcally  among  3^903  University  students  for  his  freshman  year  last 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  freshman  Sears  award  winners  last  year. 

Winners  of  Sears  $300  scholarships  are  Walter  W.  Younker, 
Assumption,  and  Merle  M.  Haas,  Lenzburg. 

Winners  of  $200  Sears  scholarships  are  Ronald  McKee,  Marengo; 
LaMarr  W.  Evans,  Lomax;  Dale  D.  Johnston,  Victoria;  Donald  L.  Meyer, 
Lebanon;  Richard  E.  Tredt,  Laomi;  Gilbert  M.  Knap,  Illiopolis;  Leonard 
A.  Higgs,  Brimfield;  Edwin  R.  Walker,  Mazon;  Ronald  G.  Klein,  Hinckley; 
Donald  J.  Mickey,  Pana;  Ronald  D.  Allen,  Homer;  Charles  W.  P.  Oberle, 
Prophet st own;   and  Lynn  E.  Grady,  Serena.   Edward  L.  Turner,  Anna,  was 
awarded  a  $175  Sears  scholarship. 

Girls  winning  $200  Sears  scholarships  Include  Carol  Ann  Cle- 
ment,  Utica;  Constance  Mae  Hulin,  Peoria;  Glenna  Jean  Blunler,  Eureka; 
and  Shirley  Ann  Jones,  Alpha. 

I         All  of  these  students,  except  Hodges,  will  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  the  start  of  the  fall  semester  in  September. 

jrhese  scholarships  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  high 
school  scholarship  records  and  evidence  of  school  and  community  leader- 
13hlp. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1957 

llame  Anderson  to  Head  Extension  Teaching 

URBANA- -Ernest  W.  Anderson,  Muncie,  Indiana,  has  been  named 
associate  professor  of  agricultural  extension  in  the  University  of 
[llinols  College  of  Agriculture  to  further  develop  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  pre-service  and  in-service  extension  education. 

Anderson's  appointment  is  effective  September  1.  He  is 
presently  an  assistant  professor  teaching  educational  and  general 
Psychology  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College  in  Muncie. 

In  his  new  position,  Anderson  will  take  over  the  duties  pre- 
viously handled  by  W .  D.  Murphy  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the 
past  three  years.   Murphy,  also  an  associate  professor  of  agricultural 
extension  in  the  College,  will  again  be  an  assistant  state  leader  of 
J'arm  advisers  and  will  work  in  Extension  District  3.   The  22  east- 
lentral  Illinois  counties  in  this  district  previously  had  been  the 
responsibility  of  P.  E.  Longmire  who  retires  from  active  service  with 
:he  College  on  September  1. 

Anderson  is  a  native  of  Rochester,  Indiana  and  is  a  graduate 
3f  a  normal  course  from  Manchester  College,  Korth  Manchester,  Indiana. 
ie   received  his  B.S.  degree  in  agricultural  science  in  1937,  his  M.S. 
iegree  in  agricultural  economics  in  19^9,  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
5ducational  psychology  in  1953,  all  at  Purdue  University. 

He  taught  in  elementary  schools  in  Indiana  from  1927  until 
1-933  and  was  an  instructor  jn  poultry  husbandry  and  extension  pcultry- 
nan  at  Purdue  from  19^47  until  1953-   Since  195^,  he  has  been  an 
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Add  Andersen  -  2 

assistant  professor  in  educational  psychology  at  Ball  State.   His  ex- 
perience also  includes  two  years  of  sales,  research  and  advertising 
work  with  the  American  Butter  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  from  1937 

to  1939. 

For  more  than  two  years  he  has  worked  as  a  consultant  with 
the  General  Electric  Company  in  their  instructor  development  program 
and  also  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  their  Leadership 
Training  Institute. 

From  September  8,  19^0  to  March  26,  19^6,  Anderson  served  in 
the  artillery  branch  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  reached  the  rank  of  Lt . 
Colonel.   He  served  with  troops  and  was  on  the  teaching  and  administra- 
tion staff  of  the  Field  Artillery  School,  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma;  the 
Armored  School,  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky;  and  taught  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  during  the  summers  of  19^8,  19^9,  1950  and  1951. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Poultry  Science  Association,  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, the  Indiana  Psychological  Association  and  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association. 

Anderson  is  married  and  the  father  of  two  children. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


September  5 

September  5 

September  6 

September  9 

September  10 

September  10 

September  11 

September  11 

September  11-13 

September  12 

September  1? 

September  12 

September  13 

September  l6 

September  19 

September  25-26 

October  9-15 

October  17-18 

October  25 

November  1 
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AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALEHDAE  FOR  ILLINOIS 

Dairy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Vocational  Agriculture  Beef  and  Sheep  Nfarketing  Day,  National 
Stock  Yards,  East  St,  Louis 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Toledo,  Cumberland  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Clayton,  Adams  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Oquawka,  Henderson  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Dixon,  Lee  County 

Northern  Illinois  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  DeKalb  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Kewanee,  Henry  County 

National  Barrow  Show,  Austin,  Minnesota 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Mount  Morris,  Ogle  County 

h-E   Calf  Marketing  Day,  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Lebanon,  St.  Clair  County 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Carbondale,  Jackson  County 

Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association  Sale  of  Test  Station 
Boars,  Princeton 

Soil  Experiment  Field  Meeting,  Elwood  and  Jollet,  V/ill  County 

Farm  Progress  Show,  Frank  Simpson  Farm,  Farmer  City 

International  Dairy  Show,  Chicago 

Annual  Conference  and  Extension  Short  Course  for  Veterinarians, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Sheep  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

-30- 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1957 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Fall  Care  for  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 

by  Frank  Owen 
Extension  Specialist  in  Horticulture,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--If  you  want  healthy  and  productive  berries  next  year,  there  are 
a  few  simple  things  that  you  will  want  to  do  this  fall. 

On  raspberries,  you  should  remove  and  burn  all  the  old  canes  that  bore 
fruit  this  season.  They  may  have  already  begun  to  die,  but  if  they  haven't,  they 
will  soon.  These  canes  carry  disease  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  removed  from  the 
patch,  the  better  off  the  younger  plants  are. 

You'll  also  be  ahead  to  mulch  the  soil  around  the  plants  with  sawdust 
or  shavings.  This  will  help  hold  moisture  and  keep  weeds  from  growing  too. 

To  keep  your  rows  3  to  U  feet  wide,  remove  all  suckers  between  rows  by 
cultivating  or  pulling  them  out. 

On  your  strawberries,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  insure  a  good  patch  is 
to  keep  it  free  of  weeds.  As  the  runner  plants  form,  space  and  set  them  six  to 
eight  inches  apart. 

Keep  the  row  about  l8  to  2k   inches  wide  by  removing  all  runners  and 
plants  beyond  these  limits. 

For  a  winter  mulch,  use  good  clean  straw.  It  should  be  free  of  weed 

seed  to  insure  a  clean  patch  next  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,   AUGUST   16,    1957 

Dairy  Day  Visitors  May  Taste  Sterile  Mlllc 

URBANA --Dairy  Day  visitors  on  September  5  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  will  have  a  chance  to  taste  sterile  concentrated  milk. 

This  milk  has  been  kept  in  sealed  tins  for  two  months  at 
room  temperatures  without  losing  quality.  You'll  have  a  chance  to 
drink  fresh  milk  at  the  same  time  to  compare  taste.  The  sterile  con- 
centrated milk  will  be  reconstituted  with  fresh  water  to  its  original 
form. 

Sterile  milk  offers  the  opportunity  to  store  heavy  supplies 
of  milk  in  spring  to  fill  the  gap  later  when  the  supply  drops.  Bal- 
ancing supply  with  demand  throughout  the  year  will  be  a  big  advantage 
to  producers,  by  resulting  in  a  more  stable  market  for  milk. 

This  display  will  be  supervised  by  R.  W.  Bartlett,  dairy 
marketing  specialist  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture. 

As  another  Dairy  Day  feature,  G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Science,  will  discuss  reasons  behind  some  of  the 
current  research  in  the  department.   He  will  tell  about  research  re- 
sults that  show  the  value  of  milk  records  alone  for  improving  produc- 
tion efficiency  in  a  dairy  herd.   This  research  shows  the  value  of 
keeping  records  in  the  Welgh-A-Day-A-Month  program  now  offered  by 
county  farm  advisers. 

Salisbury  will  also  tell  visitors  why  scientists  are  inter- 
ested in  developing  purified  diets  for  dairy  animals  and  will  discuss 
other  current   experiments  in  the  field  of  dairy  cattle  nutrition. 
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Add  Dairy  Day  -  2 

Other  Dairy  Department  staff  members  will  also  appear  on  the  morning 
program. 

Glenn  L.  Johnson  of  Michigan  State  University  will  highlight 
the  afternoon  program  with  practical  tips  on  managing  a  modern  dairy 
farm  for  top  income.   Lyman  McKee,  president  of  the  American  Dairy 
^Association,  Chicago,  will  discuss  the  association's  activities.   Both 
:>f   these  men  are  nationally  prominent  speakers. 

Dairy  Day  activities  on  September  5  will  get  under  way  with 
1  tour  of  the  dairy  barns  at  9:30  a.m.  DST .  Visitors  may  get  their 
Lunch  at  cafeterias  near  the  meeting  place  or  may  bring  their  own 
picnic  lunches  and  eat  in  Illini  Grove  on  the  south  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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Farm  News 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  I67  1957 


USDA  Uses  Semen  From  Norway  to  Inseminate  Swine 


URBANA- -Animal  scientists  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  artifically  bred  sows  in  Maryland  with  boar  semen  col- 
lected in  Norway. 

Semen  samples  were  collected  and  processed  daily  and  flown 

to  the  USDA ' s  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
over  a  15-day  period  last  December.   In  each  case  from  30  to  hO   hours 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  semen  was  collected  until  the  sows  were  in- 
seminated. 

Results  of  the  experiment  show  that  boar  semen  treated  with 

diluters  can  be  successfully  shipped  long  distances.   Other  experimen- 
tation in  artificial  insemination  in  swine  and  processing  boar  semen 
for  storage  is  going  on  at  the  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Cornell 

agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Of  the  24  sows  artificially  inseminated  in  the  Beltsville 
experiment,  11  or  46  percent  farrowed  litters  of  strong,  healthy  pigs. 
Average  litter  size  was  9.2  pigs  farrowed  and  7.4  or  80  percent  were 
alive  at  21  days  of  age.   Survival  rate  on  other  pigs  normally  pro- 
duced the  same  season  at  Beltsville  averaged  83.6  percent  in  pigs  weaned 
at  56  days  of  age. 

I  Researchers  working  with  artificial  swine  insemination  at  the 

University  of  Illinois  have  achieved  a  50  to  60  percent  average  con- 
ception rate  on  I60  sows  during  the  last  nine  months.   They  are  now 
looking  for  a  better  carrier  for  the  semen,  the  correct  volume  to  use 
and  the  number  of  sperm  needed  for  the  highest  conception  rate.  They 
have  kept  semen  alive  and  fertile  in  their  carrier  for  as  long  as  10  days. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1957 

yiust  Maintain  Rain  Damaged  Sod  Waterways 

URBANA--Heavy  rains  this  summer  have  damaged  many  Illinois 
3od  waterways. 

Ralph  C.  Hay,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Clllnols  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  you'll  need  to  extensively 
?epalT   your  sod  waterways  If  they  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  either 
erosion  or  by  deposits  of  silt. 

You  may  need  to  get  heavy  earth-moving  equipment  to  haul  In 
jarth,  manure  and  straw  If  water  erosion  has  started  a  gully  in  your 
mterway.  You'll  also  have  to  plan  to  reseed  a  renovated  waterway  this 
^all. 

In  other  cases,  waterways  next  to  corn  and  soybean  fields  may 
lave  silted  nearly   full  from  runoff  water.  They  will  have  to  be 
reworked  to  carry  water  and  also  be  reseeded. 

Heavy  rains  often  cause  gullies  to  form  parallel  to  the 
waterways  In  cultivated  fields.  Hay  points  out.   In  that  case  a  bull- 
iozer,  scraper  and  plow  usually  work  best  to  rebuild  the  waterway. 
Jse  the  surplus  soil  to  fill  low  spots. 

September  Is  the  best  month  for  reseedlng.   However,  if  crops 

Interfere  you  can  still  reseed  In  early  spring. 

A  sediment  filled  waterway  is  no  better  than  none  at  all. 

If  you  can't  rebuild  It  right  away,  it  is  usually  best  to  plow  the 

ifhole  area,  relocate  the  waterway  and  build  a  new  one  according  to 
standard  recommendations,  Hay  suggests. 

You  can  get  full  information  from  University  of  Illinois 
Circular  593  "Grass  or  Gullies."  Ask  for  a  copy  and  get  additional 
help  from  either  your  local  soil  conservation  district  office  or  from 
your  county  farm  adviser. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Foreign  Young  People  Live  on  Illinois  Farms 

URBANA--Six  more  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  young 
people  from  Burma,  Venezuela,  England  and  India  are  living  with  Illi- 
nois farm  families  following  the  Mld-Polnt  Meeting  for  Exchangees  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  last  week. 

Lawrence  Mya  Lay  and  Mg  Chit  Ngwe,  both  of  Burma,  are  living 
with  the  families  of  Edgar  McWhinney,  Orion,  and  Joseph  Stetson, 
Neponset ,  respectively  as  their  hosts  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

Miss  Padmavathy  Reddy  and  Miss  Rosie  Brar,  both  of  India, 
are  living  with  the  families  of  Francis  Volk,  Mt .  Sterling,  and  Roy 
Knuppel,  Canton.  Miss  Ann  Mary  Phillips,  England, is  living  with  the 
Frank  Fieber  family  at  Albion,  while  Reinaldo  Jose  Morales,  Venezuela, 
is  at  the  home  of  Alfred  Pool,  Eureka. 

Another  IFYE  exchangee,  Kevin  Cahill  of  Australia,  was  in 
Illinois  prior  to  the  Madison  meeting.   He  has  returned  to  live  with 
the  C.  E.  Glawe  family  at  Farmer  City  for  three  weeks  before  returning 
to  his  home. 

The  International  Farm  Youth Exchange,  which  seeks  to  promote 
better  understanding  between  nations,  is  sponsored  and  conducted  jointly 
by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice.   It  is  financed  entirely  by  private  contributions.  The  exchanges 
vlth  both  Burma  and  India  are  made  possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
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FOR  IMf/IEDIATE  RELEASE 

Name  Illinois  Kroger  Scholarship  Winners 

URBANA--Name3  of  six  winners  of  Kroger  scholarships  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  have  been  announced. 

Winners  of  the  scholarships  In  agriculture  are  Frederick 
Louis  Sims,  Tlskllwa;  Max  Lee  Allison,  Charleston;  and  James  Myers, 
Assumption.   In  home  economics,  the  winners  are  Kay  Joanne  Hepler, 
Streator;  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown,  Princeton;  and  Marlene  Ruth  Peterson, 
Orion.  All  are  for  $250. 

These  young  people  will  enter  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  this  fall  as  freshmen  students.   The  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  high  school  scholastic  records, 
leadership  qualities  and  need. 
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From  Chicago  4-H  Club  Office 
160  N.  LaSalle  Street 
Phone:   FRanklln  2-5122 

FOR  A.M.  RELEASE,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  22,1957 
Special  to  Chicago  dailies 

Girls  Organize  First  Chicago  4-H  Club 

Ten  girls  last  night  formed  the  first  ^-H  Club  in  the  city 

of  Chicago. 

This  milestone  marks  the  first  time  this  young  people's 

It)  ILL 

organization,  with  more  than  65,000  memberay^this  year,  has  been  formally 
set  up  in  an  urban  area  the  size  of  Chicago. 

Meeting  at  the  home  of  Sylvia  Belauskas,  7629  S.  Honore,  the 
girls  named  their  club 

Sally  Tokarz,  4835  S.  Bishop,  is  president  of  the  new  girls' 

club.  The  members  will  work  on  the  4-H  clothing  project  this  year.   If 

the  Chicago  4-H  Club  members  achieve  in  the  same  way  as  other  members, 

they  will  be  eligible  to  show  their  work  at  the  State  Fair  and  take 

part  in  all  the  other  activities  and  awards  contests  for  which  any 

other  Illinois  4-H'er  is  eligible. 

Other  officers  are  Rosemary  Jurcenka,  4722  S.  Marshfield, 

vice-president;  Mary  Murray,  6953  S.  Bishop,  secretary-treasurer;  and 

Sylvia  Belauskas,  reporter. 

Sally's  mother,  Mrs.  Walter  Tokarz,  will  be  the  adult  leader 
for  the  club. 

Other  charter  club  members  are  Patricia  Zacek,  4716  3. 
Loomis;  Maureen  Sullivan,  7711  Morgan;  Rosetta  Trzyna,  4738  S.  Loomis; 
Margie  Denk,  1951  N.  Cleveland;  Josephine  Granat ,  4523  S.  Laflin;  and 
Mary  Jane  McGury,  4950  S.  Justin. 
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Add  Chicago  4-H  -  2 

Lawrence  Blever,  in  charge  of  4-H  Club  work  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  with  offices  at  160  N.  LaSalle  street,  and  Miss  Florence 
Kimmelshue,  state  4-H  staff  member  from  Urbana,  attended  the  meeting 
to  help  the  girls  organize.  They  helped  select  the  name  for  the  club 
and  went  over  their  plan  of  work  for  the  year. 

4-H  Club  work  in  Illinois  is  supervised  and  directed  by  the 
Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in  Urbana.  Biever  holds  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor  and  extension  specialist  in  4-H  Club  work  at 

the  college. 

Miss  Kimmelshue,  also  a  college  staff  member  and  a  district 

4-H  home  economics  supervisor  for  the  state,  explained  the  4-H  clothing 
project  to  the  girls.  During  the  year  they  will  have  a  chance  to  se- 
lect the  items  of  clothing  they  would  like  to  make  for  themselves. 
Then  they  will  work  on  those  items  with  Mrs.  Tokarz  as  the  local 
leader. 

In  this  way  they  will  carry  out  the  4-H  educational  process 

of  "Learning  by  Doing." 

Urban  4-H  Club  work  has  been  planned  for  Chicago  for  several 
years.  While  most  of  the  4-H  project  work  for  boys  has  been  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  some  of  it  requires  equipment  and  animals 
found  mostly  on  farms,  girls'  project  work  in  home  economics  and 
others  of  the  agricultural  projects  lend  themselves  very  well  to  the 

city,  Biever  says. 

Appointment  of  Biever  this  summer  and  contribution  of 

$10,000  from  Coats  and  Clark  Inc.,  New  York  City,  $2,000  from  the 

Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  $1,000  from  the  Chicago  Community  Trust  and 
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Add  Chicago  4-H  -  3 

$500  from  Commonwealth  Edison  has  made  possible  the  actual  work  of 
getting  4-H  Clubs  started  in  the  city  of  Chicago.   Contributions  from 
other  organizations  are  pending, 

Biever  emphasizes  that  4-H  Club  work  In  Chicago  is  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  this  year  at  least.  Urban  club  work  has  been 
carried  on  In  other  smaller  Illinois  cities  in  the  past.  The  organi- 
zation has  been  successfully  conducted  by  the  Extension  Service  in 
downstate  Illinois  primarily  among  rural  boys  and  girls  for  more  than 
kO   years. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  22,  195? 
riPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Storing  Garden  Vegetables 

by  Norman  F.  Oebker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA — Many  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  Illinois  home  gardens  can  be 
stored  and  used  as  an  important  part  of  the  family's  fall  and  winter  food  supply. 
Plans  should  be  made  now  for  storing  vegetables  In  late  summer  and  fall. 

Some  vegetables  lose  their  good  quality  if  not  placed  directly  into  stor- 
age after  harvest.  And  by  storing  you'll  also  be  able  to  enjoy  some  of  them  when 
they  are  out  of  season  in  your  area. 

The  vegetables  you  plan  to  store  should  be  of  good  condition  and  quality. 
In  most  cases  quality  does  not  Improve  in  storage.  So  it  is  Important  to  start  with 
good  ones.  Vegetables  for  storage  should  be  properly  matured  but  not  over-ripe,  free 
from  disease  and  injury  and  cf  good  eating  quality. 

The  main  rule  for  storing  most  vegetables  is  to  hold  as  close  to  32  degrees 
F.  as  possible  and  at  the  highest  humidity  at  which  no  condensation  ordinarily  occurs 
on  the  produce.   But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Irish  potatoes  should  be  held  at  40  to  50  degrees  F.,  green  tomatoes  at 
65  to  70  degrees,  ripe  tomatoes  at  50  degrees,  and  cucumbers  and  eggplant  at  ^5  to 
50  degrees.  All  of  them  should  be  held  at  a  high  relative  humidity. 

These  vegetables  should  be  held  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  at  these  temper- 
atures:  sweet  potatoes,  55  to  60  degrees;  squash  or  pumpkin,  50  to  55  degrees;  and 
onions,  32  degrees. 

To  keep  the  quality  of  freshly  harvested  vegetables  high,  the  above  temper- 
atures and  relative  humidities  should  be  maintained  as  closely  as  possible. 
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Add  Vegetables  -  2 

Some  perishable  vegetables  can  be  held  only  a  few  days,  while  others  can 
be  held  a  month  or  more.  Here  are  some  crops  you  can  store  well  under  proper  con- 
ditions in  Illinois:  beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squash, 
sweet  potatoes  and  turnips.  You'll  want  to  check  stored  vegetables  often  to  see 
that  they  are  keeping  all  right. 

You'll  usually  be  able  to  find  the  proper  conditions  for  storage  in  base- 
ments, garages  and  attics.  Many  gardeners  have  also  found  outdoor  pits,  sunken 
barrels  and  other  similar  facilities  suitable  for  storing  certain  vegetables. 

You  can  get  more  information  on  vegetable  storage  from  the  Department  of 

Horticulture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
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Farm  News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1957 


Atomic  Research  Shows  Best  Time  to  Pick  Tomatoes 


URBANA--YOU  don't  need  a  geiger  counter  to  pick  your  toma- 
toes at  the  best  time.  But  research  with  radioactive  carbon  by  J .  F. 
McCollum  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  John  Skok 
at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  shows  when  tomatoes  reach  their  top 
sugar  content . 

McCollum,  associate  professor  of  vegetable  crops,  recently 
completed  a  test  using  sugar  labeled  with  radioactive  carbon.  This 
substance  was  placed  on  the  leaves  of  the  tomato  plants  and  its  move- 
ment traced  through  the  plant  and  into  the  fruit  at  varying  stages  of 
maturity. 

Movement  of  sugars  into  the  maturing  tomatoes  continued 
until  time  of  full  red  color.  The  movement  during  the  early  coloring 
stage  was  fast,  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of  very  young  fruits. 

McCollum  reports  that  the  study  shows  that  fruit  harvested 

in  the  mature  green  stage  suffers  considerable  loss  of  quality.  This 
is  a  common  practice  where  tomatoes  are  shipped  long  distances  to  mar 
ket . 


For  home  gardeners  who  can  use  their  tomatoes  soon  after 
picking,  the  highest  quality  will  always  be  obtained  when  fruit  is 
ripened  on  the  vine.   In  fact,  the  highest  eating  quality  is  reached 
about  six  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  color. 
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Special  Pictorial  Report 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

University  Tests  New  Farm  Building  Design 

URBANA-- St range  as  it  looks  now,  this  design  may  be  a 
familiar  one  for  future  farm  buildings.   It  combines  unusual  strength 
with  light  weight,  both  working  toward  lower  construction  costs  and 
longer  life.   John  Monteith,  senior  student  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  here  tests 
the  results  of  different  loads  on  this  small  model  of  the  design. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  Grain  Marketing  staff 

for  the  week  ending  Augiist  23,  1957 

URBANA- -Grain  prices  vere  mixed  and  somevhat  erratic  during  the  veek 

ending  August  23,  according  to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Wheat  and  corn  moved  within  a  narrow  range;  oats  were  up  and  soybeans  were  down. 
VJheat  prices  went  down  2  cents  early  in  the  week  in  the  face  of  week 

export  and  miller  demand.  Prices  strengthened  later  in  the  week  on  reports  of 

flour  purchases  by  bakers  and  pending  exports.  Cash  and  futures  prices  at  the 

end  of  the  week  were  unchanged  to  1  cent  below  the  close  of  the  previous  week. 
Com  prices  weakened  slightly  during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but 

strengthened  later  with  reports  of  need  for  rain  in  seme  sections.  Free  corn 

marketings  continued  small.   Government  sales  exerted  a  dampening  influence. 

Cash  and  futures  prices  of  corn  were  unchanged  to  1  cent  above  the  close  of  the 

previous  week. 

Oat  futures  were  steady  during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  strength- 
ened somewhat  toward  the  latter  part  as  purchases  by  industrial  users  increased. 
Both  cash  and  futures  prices  were  unchanged  to  up  1  cent  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Considerable  uncertainty  continues  regarding  the  size  of  the  coming  soy- 
bean crop.  Early  in  the  week  both  cash  and  futures  prices  of  soybeans  broke  7  to 
8  1/2  cents,  largely  on  the  basis  of  reports  of  rapid  progress  of  the  crop  and 
weaker  oil  prices  resulting  from  a  slow  export  demand.  Later  in  the  week  prices 
strengthened  somewhat  with  reports  that  moisture  shortages  were  developing  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa.  Continued  heavy  crushing  and  strength  in  cash  soybean  meal  also 
served  to  halt  the  decline.  Cash  and  futures  prices  at  the  end  of  the  week  were 
down  6  to  7  cents  from  the  close  of  the  previous  week. 
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FOR   RELEASE  TUESDAY,    AUGUST   27,    1957 

Watch  Out  for  a  Red  Nose 

URBANA--If  your  cattle  have   "red  noses,"  make   sure  they 
don't   have  more  than  a  case  of   "sniffles." 

Dr.    R.    D.   Hatch  of  the  University  of   Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  reports  that    infectious   rhinotracheitis,    sometimes 
called   "red  nose,"   has  become  more   common  in  recent  years. 

Dr.    Hatch  says  that    infectious   rhinotracheitis  was  once 
thought   to  be  a   seasonal  condition  that   occurred  mainly   in  the   late 
summer  and  early  fall.      However,    he   says   it   now  appears  that  the  dis- 
ease  can  occur  at   any  time,   although  it    is  most    severe  when  feeding 
yards  are  dry  and  dusty. 

Rhinotracheitis   is   caused  by  a  filter-passing  virus  that 
frequently   causes   secondary   infection  of  the  respiratory   system.      Signs 
of  the  disease  are   light-colored,    sometimes  blood-tinged,   nasal  dis- 
charges,   drooling,    coughing  and  a  red  nose. 

Although  not  highly  fatal,    rhinotracheitis   is   highly   con- 
tagious and   can  prove  to  be   costly  because  of  weight   and  milk  losses. 

A   vaccine  was   recently  approved  for  field  trial  by   veteri- 
narians.     Treatment    is  most   effective  when  started  early,    so   call  your 
veterinarian  as   soon  as  you  see  any  of  the  above-listed  symptoms. 
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FOR  ir^lEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  4-H  Tractor  Winner  to  Regional  Contest 

URBANA- -Harold  Hawklnson,  17,  Galesburg  4-H  Club  member, 
will  represent  Illinois  in  the  first  central  states  regional  4-H  trac- 
tor operators'  contest  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  September  l8  and  19 . 

Harold  recently  won  the  Illinois  state  contest  at  the  State 
Fair  over  54  other  boys  in  the  competition. 

Similar  to  the  state  contest,  the  regional  competition  will 
include  written  and  practical  tests, with  safe  operation  one  important 
part  of  the  judging.  The  contestants  from  26  states  invited  to  the 
contest  will  be  scored  as  they  check  a  tractor  for  correct  maintenance 
and  safety  and  as  they  drive  a  tractor  and  trailer  over  a  marked  course. 

F.  H.  Mynard,  state  4-H  staff,  and  Wendell  Bowers,  extension 
agricultural  engineer,  both  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  will  accompany  Hawkinson  to  the  meet.  Bowers  will  serve 
as  chief  judge. 

Trophies  will  be  given  to  the  four  highest  scoring  boys. 
Each  contestant  will  receive  a  watch.  The  club  members  will  be  able 
to  see  the  Kansas  State  Fair,  take  educational  tours  and  attend  an 
awards  banquet  during  their  stay  in  Hutchinson. 

This  4-H  event  is  sponsored  by  the  extension  services  of  the 
states  taking  part;  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work, 
Chicago;  the  Standard  Oil  Foundation,  Inc.;  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Ohio.  The  last  two  are  donors  of  awards  for  the  National 
^Tractor  Maintenance  awards  program  for  4-H  members. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Study  Corn  Growth  With  Limited  Light 

URBANA--We  all  know  that    corn  needs   light   to   grow.      But   no 
one  really  knows  just   how  light   affects  the   inside  of  the  plants  where 
sugars,    starches  and  proteins  are  produced. 

To   find  out    how  light   affects   corn.    University  of  Illinois 
plant    scientists  are   carrying  out   a   special  study  this   summer.     They 
put   screened  boxes  over  some  corn  immediately  after  planting.     These 
boxes  have  different    screens   so  that   the   corn  under  them  receives 
varying  amounts  of  light. 

After  the   corn  has  grown  12  to   l8   inches   high,    plants   from 
each  box  are   cut   off  and  taken  to  the  laboratory   for  analysis.     The 
freshly    cut    corn  is  put   into  plastic  bags  containing  dry   ice.     These 
sub-zero  temperatures  enable  the   scientists  to  measure  amounts  of 
sugar,    starch  and  proteins  as  they  were   in  the   living  plant . 

This   study  was   designed  to   find   out   not   only   how   reducing 
the  amount    of  light    affects   production  of   sugars,    and   starches   in  the 
plant,   but   also   how  less   light   affects   changing  nitrate   fertilizer   into 
protein. 

Shading   corn  by   screened  boxes   produces  an  effect    similar  to 
increased  planting  rates.      Sometimes   research  that    seems  to  be  far 
removed  from  practical   corn  production  may  prove  valuable   in  the 
future. 
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Farm  News 


JNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


Special  Pictorial  Report 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Forestry  Research  Tests  Commercial  Lumber  Supply 

URBANA--K.  R.  Peterson,  at  left,  and  C.  S.  Walters,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  forest  products  researchers,  use  a  200,000-pound 
Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  to  test  the  strength  of  commercial-grade 
lumber  as  it  comes  from  the  sawmills.  Tables  of  values  made  up  from 
their  findings  will  help  engineers  and  designers  make  better  use  of 
the  strength  in  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  wood  building  materials. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1957 

Farm  Management  Tour  at  Stevenson  Farm 

URBANA--Cooperators   In  the   Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Manage- 
ment   Service  will  tour  the  J.   V.    and  Wllbert    Stevenson  farm  north  of 
Streator  during  their  annual  meeting  on  Friday,    September  6. 

Delmar  F.  Wilken,   FBFMS   supervisor  at   the  University  of  Illi 
nois   College  of  Agriculture,    in  charge  of  arrangements   for  the  tour, 
says  the  Stevenson  farm  has  an  intensive   livestock  operation. 

Visitors  on  the  tour  will  have  a  chance  to   see  one  of  the 
best    examples   in  the   state  of  how   size  of  business   and  efficiency  of 
operation  affect    net   farm  earnings,   Wilken  says.      Anyone  who   is   inter- 
ested is   invited  to  attend. 

Many  farmers   have  asked  how  Wilbert    Stevenson  and  one  hired 
man  manage  to  get    so  much  return  from  their  labor.      Emphasis  on  the 
tour  will  be  on  the  value  to  them  of  their  farm  records. 

These  records   show  how  the   cattle  and  hogs  make   important 
contributions  to  net   earnings  and  how  they   cover  up  the   shortcomings 
of  the  poultry  enterprise.     Without   farm  records   it   would  be  hard  to 
see  why  the  poultry  on  this   farm  is  not    paying. 

Discussion  of  the   records  will  bring  out    reasons  why   some 
enterprises  pay  out   while  others  do  not. 

Wilken  points   out   that   most    farmers   are  not   able  to  manage 
their  labor  efficiently   enough  to   get   the   volume  the   Stevensons   get 
from  their  two-man  setup--130   litters  of  hogs,   75  steers,    2,000  hens 
and  220  acres  of  crops. 
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Add  PBFMS  tour  -  2 

Ladles  attending  the  tour  may  be  especially  Interested  In 
the  recently  remodeled  farmhouse. 

Special  features  of  the  Stevenson  farm  include  a  field 
farrowing  system  using  individual  houses,  more  than  eight  pigs  weaned 
per  litter,  an  excellent  pasture  feeding  program  for  cattle,  labor- 
saving  methods  in  livestock  production  and  good  management  of  heavy- 
textured  soils. 

Annual  business  meeting  of  the  service  starts  at  the  farm 
at  10:30  a.m.  DST .   Box  lunches  will  be  served  at  the  farm,  or  visitors 
can  bring  their  own  sack:  lunches.  The  tour  will  start  at  1:00  p.m.  and 
snd  by  3:00  p.m. 

The  Stevenson  farm  is  located  four  miles  north  and  6^  miles 
east  of  Streator,  on  Illinois  Route  23.  The  public  is  invited. 
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Farm  News 


INIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,    AUGUST  30,    1957 


Elect   Sauer  a  Vice-President   of  Conservation  Society 

URBANA--Elmer  L.    Sauer,    Champaign,    research  liaison  representa- 
tive   at    the    University  of  Illinois   for  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
^.gricultural   Research  services   in  the   corn-belt    states,   was   elected 
second  vice-president   of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America  at 
its  annual  meeting  tonight   at   Monterey,    California. 

Sauer  attended  the  University  of  Illinois,   where  he   received 
B.S.,   M.S.    and   Ph.D.    degrees   in  agricultural   economics.      From  1936  to 
1956  he   served  the   U.    S.    Soil   Conservation  Service  as   project    super- 
visor of  research  in  the  economics  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 

He   is  a   charter  member  of  the   society,    chairman  of  the   edi- 
torial board  of   its  magazine,    the   Journal   of  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation,  and  currently  a  member  of  the  organization's   national   council. 
'ie  has  written  many  articles  in  the  fields  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
v'ation. 

Some   700  members   of  the   international   conservation  organi- 
zation,   convening  for  their   12th  annual  meeting,    chose   Russell  G.    Hill 
of  East   Lansing,    Mich.,    as   their  president;    Alvin  C.   Watson,   Washing- 
ton,  D.    C,    first    vice-president,    and  H.    F.    Barrows,    Hinsdale,    111., 
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Add  Sauer  Vice-President    -  2 

treasurer.      General   convention  theme  is   "Water." 

The   society's  membership  Includes   some  7,500  lay  and  pro- 
fessional conservation  leaders  and   scientists   In  the  United  States  and 
71  foreign  countries  who  are  dedicated  to  a  program  of  promoting  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  developing  good  land  and  water  practices. 
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FOR  MCDI/^.TE  RELE;.SE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Grain  Marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  August  30,  1957 

URBANA- -Grains  were  under  downward  pressure  during  the  week  ending 
August  30;  with  the  e:xeption  of  soybeans  which  advanced  slightly.  V/heat  futures 
were  off  about  2  cents  from  last  Friday's  close  and  bids  to  the  county  were  down 
about  h   cents. 

There  was  little  activity  in  oats.  Futures  were  down  fractionally,  but 
country  bids  were  unchanged  during  the  week. 

Corn  was  under  heavy  pressure.  September  futures  were  down  about  5  cents 
and  made  new  season  lows  for  the  contract,  while  December  futures  lost  more  than 
3  cents.  Bids  to  the  country  for  old  crop  com,  reflecting  the  September  future, 
also  were  down  5  cents.  New  crop  bids  were  off  3  cents. 

September  soybean  futures  advanced  nearly  2  cents  by  midweek,  but  had 
lost  about  half  the  advance  by  Friday,  closing  near  last  Friday's  level.  New  crop 
futures  also  were  about  even  with  last  week's  prices.  Bids  to  the  country  were  up 
about  3  cents  for  the  few  old  beans  still  moving. 

The  wheat  crop  has  now  been  harvested  and  domestic  milling  demand  filled 
for  some  months  to  come.  Price  interest,  therefore,  centers  on  export  prospects 
and  the  amount  to  be  placed  in  the  loan.  There  is  considerably  smaller  wheat  sup- 
ply this  year  than  last,  but  exports  so  far  are  considerably  smaller  than  last  year. 
Since  July  1,  1957  U,  S.  exports  have  been  51  million  bushels  as  compared  with  80 

million  last  year. 

September  corn  futures  are  selling  near  or  below  the  December  contract. 

This  is  unusual  as  buyers  are  usually  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  dry  corn  at  this 

time  of  year.  However,  the  government  has  been  a  heavy  seller  of  dry  com  because 

of  the  tight  storage  situation  for  the  corn  takeover  now  in  progress.  The  govern- 
ment will  likely  continue  a  heavy  seller  up  to  harvest.  As  a  result,  old  crop  com 
prices  are  not  likely  to  advance. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1957 

Atrophic  Rhinitis  "Begins  Little,  Ends  Big" 

URBANA- -Golfers  sometimes  klddlngly  remark  after  a  bad 
drive,  "It's  not  how  you  begin  but  how  you  end  I" 

But  researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  aren't  kidding  when  they  describe  atrophic  rhinitis 
in  pigs  as  a  disease  that  "begins  little  and  ends  big." 

These  research  men  point  out  that  atrophic  rhinitis  is  usu- 
ually  noticed  when  the  pigs  are  two  to  four  months  old.   During  the 
first  year  of  infection,  only  a  few  pigs  may  be  affected.   But  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  control  the  disease,  it  may  spread  to  virtually 
every  pig  in  the  lot  by  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

The  first  year  atrophic  rhinitis  is  found  it  may  be  controlled 

by  eliminating  all  affected  Pigs,   plus  their  littermates  and  dams. 
If  it  is  found  the  second  or  third  year,  only  breeding  sows  and  gilts 
that  have  shown  no  signs  of  rhinitis  and  whose  litters  have  shown  no 
evidence  of  the  disease  should  be  saved.   Separate  the  ones  you  save 
from  the  Infected  stock. 

When  most  of  the  herd  is  affected,  it  may  be  most  economical 
to  market  the  entire  herd  at  the  first  chance  and  purchase  replace- 
ments from  a  disease-free  herd.  Thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  all 
houses  and  equipment  before  buying  clean  stock. 

The  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  violent  sneezing,  followed 
by  a  nasal  discharge.   Nose  bleeding  may  also  occur.   Affected  animals 
are  stunted  and  may  die  of  pneumonia. 
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Add  Atrophic  Rhinitis  -  2 

If  a  pig  survives  the  disease,  the  nasal  passages  will  heal 
and  scar  tissue  will  form.   Since  atrophic  rhinitis  destroys  bones  in 
the  nose,  curvature  of  the  snout  may  occur,  causing  the  so-called  dish- 
faced  appearance  that  is  associated  with  the  disease. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Aq  Encflneers  to  Mark  25th  Year 

URBANA--The  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  plans  to  commemorate  its 
25th  anniversary  on  Homecoming  weekend,  October  18  and  19. 

All  graduates   and  others  interested  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing are  invited  to  attend  the  Silver  Anniversary  dinner  in  the  Illini 
Union  ballroom  on  Friday,  evening,  October  18,  according  to  F.  B. 
t^anhcun,  head  of  the  department. 

Earl  D.  Anderson,  agricultural  engineer  at  Stran-Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Detroit,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers, will  be  the  featured  banquet  speaker,  Lanham  says. 

Open  house  in  the  Agricultural  Engineering  building  and  in 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  Research  Laboratories  is  planned  for  Satur- 
day morning.   Exhibits  and  demonstrations  there  will  emphasize  contri- 
butions that  the  agricultural  engineers  have  made  to  agriculture  in  the 
past  25  years.   Some  predictions  also  will  be  made  on  contributions  dur- 
ng  the  next  25  years. 

Alumni  and  other  guests  will  have  a  chance  to  attend  the  Home  - 
coming  football  game  with  Minnesota  in  a  body  on  Saturday  afternoon  if 
they  wish. 
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Add  Engineers  -  2 

Over  the  years  since  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
was  started  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  its  educational  philosophy  has 
reflected  the  firm  belief  that  the  agricultural  engineer  must  have  sound 
training  in  engineering  fundamentals.   Agriculture  challenges  the  engi- 
neer with  variable  factors  in  soil,  weather  and  crops  that  can  be  only 
partly  controlled. 

Demand  for  agricultural  engineers  is  strong  and  probably  will 

continue  that  way,  especially  for  those  with  ability  and  initiative, 

T.anham  says.   Students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  can  e  lect  either  a 

four-year  course  of  study  or  a  five-year  course,  both  leading  to  a 

oachelor  of  science  degree  in  agricultural  engineering. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Spanish  IFYE  Living  on  Illinois  Farms 

URBANA — Rafael  Alonso,  presently  an  agricultural  engineering 
student  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  will  spend  the  next  six 
weeks  living  on  Illinois  farms  as  an  International  Farm  Youth  Exchangee. 

After  spending  the  Labor  Day  week  end  on  the  University  of 
Illinois  campus,  Alonso  is  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fossler,  near 
Polo, for  the  next  two  weeks.   He  will  spend  two-week  periods  on  two 
more  Illinois  farms  before  he  leaves  for  California,  his  second  host 
state,  on  October  IS. 

Alonso  spends  three  months  of  each  year  on  his  grandfather's 
1,500 -acre   farm  near  Valladolid,  Spain.   Wheat,  sugar  beets,  potatoes 
and  corn  are  grown  on  700  irrigated  acres  there.   Livestock  on  the  farm 
includes  cows,  pigs,  sheep  and  hens. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  is  a  program  sponsored 

'^y   the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 

ege  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   It  provides 

-or  selected  farm  youth  from  this  country  to  live  and  v/ork  with  farm 

.amilies  in  other  countries  from  four  to  six  months.   Farm  youth  from 

cooperating  countries  then  come  to  the  U.  S.  to  live  on  American  farms 
n  exchange. 

Six  Illinois  young  people  will  live  on  farms  in  foreign 

countries  in  the  1957  program,  while  17  farm  young  people  from  other 

ountries  are  scheduled  to  visit  on  Illinois  farms  in  the  exchange  part 
f  the  program. 
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REPORT  FROiM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Small  Grains  Can  Be  Multi-Purpose  Crop 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Multi-purpose  small  grains  can  be  used  as  a 
cash  or  feed  crop,  for  a  nurse  crop  and  for  erosion  control,  depending 
on  your  needs. 

George  McKibben,  extension  crops  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  in  Pope  county,  says  that 
winter  wheat,  winter  oats,  winter  barley  and  rye  all  yield  well  in 
southern  Illinois.   They  offer  an  excellent  substitute  for  areas  that 
might  normally  be  seeded  in  wheat. 

In  tests  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Station,  winter  oats  yielded 
less  in  1957  than  in  previous  years.  DuBois  yielded  48.0  bushels  an  acre 
and  LeConte,  45.3  bushels  an  acre.   Low  yields  were  partly  the  result 
of  poor  moisture  conditions  at  seeding  time,  McKibben  says. 

One  inch  of  irrigation  water  applied  after  seeding  in  the  fall 
of  1955  increased  yields  of  all  oat  varieties  35.6  percent.   Nitrogen 
applied  in  the  spring  of  1957  proved  very  beneficial  where  the  oats  had 
received  no  irrigation  the  previous  fall.   Yields  were  doubled  by  the  us( 
of  a  spring  application  of  nitrogen.  However,  where  nitrogen  was  applied 

o  areas  that  had  been  irrigated  the  previous  fall,  irrigation  increased 
yields  only  2.9  percent. 
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Add  Small  Grains  -  2 

A  previous  experiment  had  confirmed  the  fact  that  spring  ap- 
plications of  nitrogen  can  readily  double  the  yields  of  poor  stands  of 
winter  oats  where  the  plants  that  remain  are  uniformly  distributed. 

Winter  barley  is  probably  affected  less  by  poor  fall  moisture 
conditions  at  seeding  time  than  are  winter  oats.   Kenbar  yielded  32.4 
bushels  without  irrigation  and  42.5  bushels  with  one  inch  of  water  ap- 
plied following  seeding.   The  average  increase  in  yield  for  all  vari- 
eties was  31.6  percent  for  one  inch  of  irrigation  water  applied  at  seed- 
ing time. 

Kenbar  and  B-475  were  the  highest  yielders  under  both  condi- 
tions.  One  inch  of  water  after  seeding  was  of  no  advantage  when  a 
spring  application  of  nitrogen  v/as  made.   Average  yields  of  all  barley 
varieties  were  tripled  by  the  use  of  a  spring  application  of  nitrogen 
where  no  irrigating  was  done  the  previous  fall. 

Winter  wheat  followed  the  pattern  of  previous  yields,  vs^ith 
Seneca  the  highest  yielding  variety — 35.5  bushels  an  acre--followed  by 
Dual  with  34.5  bushels  an  acre.   ICnox  yielded  30.4  bushels  an  acre. 
Hard  winter  wheats  yielded  10-13  bushels  an  acre  less  than  the  best 
yielding  soft  winter  wheats.   An  average  increase  of  over  100  percent 
resulted  from  applying  nitrogen  in  the  spring  to  all  wheat  varieties. 

Unfavorable  (dry)  seeding  conditions  in  the  fall  of  1956  and  a 
very  wet  spring  in  1957  contributed  to  the  excellent  increases  for 
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Add  Small  Grains  -  3 

spring  application  of  nitrogen  on  wheat,  oats  and  barley.   Nitrogen 
should  not  be  used  indiscriminately  on  small  grains.   Use  it  rather  on 
the  basis  of  stand,  weather  conditions  and  the  nitrogen-supplying  abil- 
ity of  the  soil  involved. 

McKibben  points  out  that  no  other  grain  crops  provide  for  such 
a  wide  possibility  of  uses  as  do  the  small  grains — cash  crop,  nurse 
crop,  feed  grain,  erosion  control,  pasture  and  grass  silage.   Consider 
how  they  fit  into  your  farm  plan.   Then  use  adapted  high-yielding  vari- 
eties. 

VJinter  oats  and  barley  can  be  seeded  one  to  one  and  a  half 
months  earlier  than  the  fly-free  date  for  wheat  and  fit  well  as  nurse 
crop  for  fall  seedings  of  alfalfa.   Fly-resistant  Dual  may  be  seeded 
earlier  than  other  varieties  of  wheat. 

To  assure  best  seedings  where  the  seeding  is  most  important, 

stop  up  every  third  drill  spout,  but  still  apply  two  bushels  of  oats  or 

barley  an  acre.   A  band  seeding  attachment  for  your  drill  may  increase 

the  chances  of  the  fall-seeded  legumes.   The  large-seeded  grasses,  such 

as  orchard  grass  and  fescue,  should  be  mixed  with  the  small  grain  and 

seeded  at  a  one-inch  depth  (shallow) . 

A  starter  fertilizer  may  be  of  value  in  increasing  fall  growtl 
of  the  small  grain  for  erosion  control  and  for  the  legume  seeding,  es- 
pecially where  there  is  a  band  seeding  arrangement  on  the  drill. 
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PICTORIAL  REPORT 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


NEW  DV7ARF  CORN  MAKES  INTERNATIONAL  NEVJS — Johannes  Pelser  of 
Mizabuka,  Northern  Rhodesia,  films  University  of  Illinois  plant  breeder 
Earl  Leng  in  action  in  the  first  production  field  of  double-cross  hybrid 
seed  of  dwarf  corn,   Pelser,  interested  in  new  farming  developments  for 
his  3,000-acre  African  farm,  found  that  dwarf  hybrids  had  exciting  pos- 
sibilities for  commercial  production.   Pelser  has  increased  his  corn 
yields  in  the  past  five  years  from  37  to  04  bushels  an  acre  by  adopting 
new  techniques.   He  visited  the  University  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  conducted  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
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NIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1957 


Set  DeKalb  Field  Day  for  September  11 

URBANA--Crop  varieties  on  test  at  the  Northern  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  DeKalb  county  will 
be  shown  to  interested  farmers  at  a  fall  meeting  Wednesday,  September 
11. 

The  experiment  field  is  located  4|  miles  north  of  Shabbona . 
The  meeting  will  start  at  1:15  p.m.  and  end  about  3:30  p.m. 

W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist  at  the  UI  College  of 
Agriculture,  says  the  latest  sorghum,  corn  and  soybean  varieties  will 
oe  on  display.  You'll  be  able  to  make  direct  performance  comparisons 
of  the  different  varieties  under  field  conditions. 

Both  corn  and  sorghums  have  been  planted  this  year  with 
different  row  spacings  and  at  different  rates  on  the  experiment  field, 
Scott  says. 

Other  discussions  will  be  held  on  dwarf  corn  varieties,  soil 

fertility  and  measures  for  controlling  weeds  in  Canada  thistle  and 

quackgrass. 
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Add  DeKalb  Field  Day  -  2 

M.  B.  Russell,  h^ad  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  will  be  on  hand  to  lead  the  discussions. 
Other  agronomy  staff  members  to  be  present  include  A.  L.  Lang,  R.  W. 
Jugenheimer,  E.  R.  Leng,  J.  L.  Carrter,  J.  W.  Pendleton,  E.  C.  Spurrier, 
C.  H.  Farnham,  C.  N.  Hittle  and  Sam  Aldrich.  These  men  will  all  dis- 
cuss special  features  of  the  field  experiments. 
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Farm  News 


h^lVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE    •    EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1957 


Silo  Passes  at  Filling  Time  Can  Be  Dangerous 


URBANA — Chopped  forage  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

For  this  reason,  you  should  be  extra  careful  about  entering 
an  upright  silo  during  filling,  says  K.  A.  Kendall,  dairy  scientist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

This  colorless,  odorless  gas  is  especially  dangerous  when  you 
have  stopped  filling  for  several  hours  during  the  day  or  overnight, 
Kendall  points  out.   Since  carbon  dioxide  is  heavier  than  air,  it  col- 
lects in  heaviest  concentration  in  the  first  several  feet  of  space  over 
the  silage  surface. 

Reddish  brown  nitrogen  dioxide  is  another  dangerous  silage  gas, 
it  is  also  heavier  than  air  and  is  extremely  harmful  to  persons  who 
breathe  it. 

Any  movement  of  air  inside  the  silo  during  filling  will  tend 
to  keep  the  silage  gasses  from  collecting,  says  Kendall.   In  normal 
operation  the  silage  blower  will  keep  the  inside  of  the  silo  ventilated 
and  safe. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side  after  operations  have  stopped  for  a 
time,  however,  stay  out  of  the  silo  until  after  the  blower  has  run  for 
several  minutes. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  Suggested  Radio  Script  To  Promote  Illinois 
Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association  State  Boar  Sale. 


Exclusive  to  Farm  Advisers  ISForth  of  Route  40. 

(Note:   We  hope  you  can  use  this  release  on  your  show  if  you  have  one; 
if  not,  perhaps  you  can  give  it  to  your  radio  station.) 


Sale  of  Top  Boars  from  Swine  Test  Stations 

Illinois  farmers  will  have  the  chance  to  buy  a  top-notch, 
production-tested  boar  on  September  16  at  the  Princeton,  Illinois,  fair 
grounds  at  7:30  p.m.  daylight  saving  time. 

This  report  comes  from  University  of  Illinois  livestock  exten- 
sion specialist  W,  F.  Nickelson. 

In  the  first  state  sale  of  production-tested  boars,  35  top 
boars  that  have  met  standards  will  be  sold.   These  outstanding  sires 
have  been  selected  from  the  226  litters  tested  this  year  in  the  eleven 
Illinois  swine  testing  stations. 

The  boars  have  met  high  standards  for  rate  of  gain,  feed 
efficiency  and  backfat  measurements.   In  addition,  every  boar  offered 
for  sale  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by  livestock  extension  spe- 
cialists from  the  University  of  Illinois.   All  records  on  each  boar  will 
be  available  at  the  sale. 

All  boars  in  the  sale  come  from  production  registry   litters. 
Also,  barrows  and  gilts  from  their  litters  must  meet  all  breed  carcass 
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Add  Boars  -  2 

standards  by  having  a  minimum  carcass  length,  maximum  backfat  and 
minimum  loin  eye  area. 

Purebred  boars  of  all  major  breeds  will  be  available. 

For  a  sale  catalog,  write  Fred  B.  Hoppin,  executive  secretary, 
Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association,  Landauer  Building,  Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

If  you  want  an  excellent  production-tested  boar,  be  sure  to 

attend  the  sale  on  September  16  at  the  Princeton,  Illinois,  fair 

grounds  at  7:30  p.m.  daylight  saving  time. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Grain  Marketing  Staff  for 

the  week  ending  September  6,  1957. 

URBAKA--Wheat  and  corn  prices  turned  upward  in  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 6,  while  soybeans  were  erratic,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  market- 
ing staff. 

Major  interest  last  week  centered  in  the  modest  recovery  in  the  com 
market  after  two  weeks  of  steady  downward  pressure.  Both  September  futures  at 
Chicago  and  cash  bids  to  the  country  were  up  about  2  cents. 

Strength  in  com  developed  on  the  basis  of  lower  prospective  production 
and  the  likelihood  that  some  corn  will  be  frost  damaged.  Much  corn  is  below  aver- 
age in  maturity  for  this  date. 

Wheat  futures  were  up  about  2  cents,  and  cash  bids  to  the  country  advanced 
about  k   cents.  Wheat  was  evidently  helped  by  strength  in  corn  and  the  hopes  for 
export  business. 

Oat  futures  advanced  fractionally,  but  country  bids  have  changed  very 
little  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Soybeans  were  down  from  Friday's  close  when  the  market  opened  Tuesday 
after  the  long  Labor  Day  week  end.  Prices  rebounded  on  Wednesday,  in  the  face  of 
a  larger  private  crop  report,  on  concern  over  the  tense  situation  in  Syria,  reports 
of  possible  frost  damage  in  Wisconsin  end  of  flood  damage  to  Manchuria's  crop. 
Futures  prices  then  lost  most  of  their  g^ins,  closing  near  last  Friday's  level. 

Cash  bids  for  new  beans  were  about  even  with  last  week  at  approximately 
$2.15  bid  to  central  Illinois  farmers.  Bids  for  old  beans  were  reduced  I5  cents 
during  the  week  as  the  trade  moved  to  a  new  crop  basis. 

The  private  Calvin  Crop  Report --released  last  week--reduced  the  corn 
estimate  to  3,0^^2  million  bushels,  which  is  UO  million  less  than  the  August  1 
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estimate.  The  report  raised  the  soybean  estimate  from  kk2   to  k^2   million  bushels. 
The  official  government  estimates  for  September  1  will  be  released  on  Tuesday, 

A  crop  of  3fOk2   million  bushels  of  corn  would  be  about  100  million  less 
than  the  estimated  domestic  and  export  needs  for  next  year.  But  with  large  supplies 
of  CCC  com  going  out  of  condition  each  year  and  with  quality  CCC  corn  available 
for  export,  it  would  take  a  shorter  crop  than  now  indicated  to  cause  much  concern 
about  corn  supplies. 

If  the  soybean  crop  actually  equals  i+50  million  bushels,  it  will  probably 
be  a  new  record--since  the  I956  estimate  of  iv55  million  bushels  is  likely  to  be 
scaled  down.  Something  over  I50  million  bushels  of  the  current  crop  is  being  ex- 
ported either  as  beans  or  meal  and  oil  equivalent.  This  points  up  the  importance 
of  the  esqport  markets  to  soybean  producers. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


New  Officers  and  Directors  Elected  to 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service 


URBANA — Five  Illinois  farmers  were  recently  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Management  Service.  They  are  Millard  Monroe, 
Atwood,  Piatt  county;  John  Grimes,  Towanda,  McLean  county;  Byron  Thier, 
West  Brooklyn,  Lee  county;  R.  M.  Bennethum,  Freeport,  Stephenson  county; 
and  E,  T.  Franklin,  San  Jose,  Logan  county. 

New  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  president-,  George 
McCoy,  Philo,  Champaign  county;  vice-president,  John  Grimes;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Wayne  Bruns,  VJinchester,  Scott  county.   D.  F. 
WLlken,  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist,  will  be 
executive  secretary. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Management  Service  is  the  state-wide  organ- 
ization cooperating  with  nine  local  farm  Management  associations.   It 
handles  business  matters  that  can  be  handled  more  effectively  by  one 
association  than  by  the  various  local  organizations. 

The  recent  state  farm  management  tour  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  department  of  agricultural  economics  and  the  Illi- 
nois Farm  Management  Service  drew  nearly  900  to  the  VI.    N.  and  J.  V. 

Stevenson  farm  near  Streator.   Those  attending  were  able  to  see  how 
farm  records  helped  to  determine  which  livestock  enterprises  were  more 
profitable.   They  saw  how  a  large-scale  business  was  being  operated 
with  decisions  backed  by  facts  from  their  farm  record  book. 
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"iiblish  New  Book  on  "Fifty  Years  of  Farm  Management" 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  Press  has  just  published 
a  new  book.  Fifty  Years  of  Farm  Management,  by  H.  C,  M.  Case  and  D.  B. 
VJilliams. 

This  work,  covering  nearly  400  pages,  traces  the  entire 
history  of  farm  management  research,  teaching   and  extension  from  1900 
to  1950.   The  changes  caused  by  two  world  wars  are  given  detailed 
attention..    The  final  chapter  gives  the  authors'  views  on  prospects  for 
future  developments  in  this  field. 

Case  is  a  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  former  head  of  the  department.   He  is  now  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Economists. 
Williams  is  a  native  of  Australia  who  received  his  Ph.D  degree  at  Illi- 
nois in  1950.   He  is  now  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Australian  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Canberra. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  195'/ 


Gives  Best  Time  to  Harvest  Sorghum  Silage 


URBANA — Many  Illinois  farmers  will  be  harvesting  sorghum 
silage  for  the  first  time  this  year.   Carl  Hittle,  University  of  Illi- 
nois forage  crops  specialist,  gives  these  suggestions  for  harvesting 
at  the  right  time. 

The  best  stage  for  harvesting  sorghum  for  silage  is  when  the 
seed  heads  reach  the  medium  to  hard  dough  stage.   If  silage  is  made  when 
the  plants  are  less  mature,  too  much  acid  develops,  giving  a  strong 
flavor  and  odor.   It  will  also  have  too  much  moisture  and  the  cows 
won't  like  it  so  well. 

If  you  let  the  sorghum  get  more  mature,  the  grain  will  get  too 
hard.   Then  the  hard  seeds  will  tend  to  pass  right  through  the  animal 
without  being  digested,  Hittle  points  out. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  195  7 

Disappointing  1957  IVheat  Crop  Gives  Lessons  for  1958 

URBANA--The  1957  wheat  crop  was  disappointing  to  most  Illi- 
nois growers.   But  this  year's  experiences  can  be  of  value  in  planning 
for  1958,  points  out  Roland  Weibel,  University  of  Illinois  wheat  breeder. 

Weibel  reports  that  soft  wheats  in  general  produced  a  better 
quality  grain  than  did  the  hard  wheats.   This  was  especially  true  in 
southern  Illinois,  where  soft  wheats  should  be  grown. 

Disease-resistant  varieties  proved  to  be  good  insurance  for 
those  growers  who  seeded  them.   Higher  yields  and  quality  were  produced 
from  Knox,  Vermillion,  Dual  and  Ponca,  varieties  that  were  resistant  to 
leaf  rust. 

Weibel  gives  several  reasons  for  the  poor  1957  crop.   In  some 
cases  the  wheat  was  planted  late  or  the  dry  seedbed  resulted  in  little 
growth  or  an  uneven  stand  by  the  time  winter  came.   But  more  important 
was  the  spring  and  summer  weather  we  had  this  year. 

Severe  disease  infection  resulted  from  the  above-normal  mois- 
ture and  favorable  temperatures.   Septoria  killed  all  the  leaves  and 
also  attacked  the  heads  in  many  fields.   Scab  that  attacks  the  heads 
was  the  most  severe  in  many  years.   Leaf  rust  came  in  early,  and  where 
Septoria  had  not  killed  the  leaves,  the  rust  attacked  the  susceptible 
varieties. 
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Since  all  of  these  diseases  killed  the  leaves,  the  plants 
produced  shriveled,  light-test-weight  seed.   Some  plants  produced  no 
seed.   Except  for  leaf  rust,  the  present  recommended  varieties  have  no 
resistance  to  these  diseases. 

Loose  smut  was  also  severe  in  some  varieties,  and  infection 
can  be  expected  in  next  year's  crop.   Knox  and  Dual  are  known  to  be 
very  susceptible.   Hessian  fly  also  caused  damage  in  some  areas. 

With  the  many  problems  encountered  in  1957,  Weibel  makes  these 
recommendations  to  Illinois  farmers  for  their  1958  crop: 

Plant  good  seed  of  a  recommended  variety,  and  certified  if 
available.  Seed  bought  in  central  and  northern  Illinois  has  highest 
quality. 

Recommended  varieties  for  northern  Illinois  are  Pawnee,  Ponca 
and  Westar,  all  hard  wheats.   For  central  Illinois  recommended  hard 
wheats  are  Pawnee,  Ponca,  Westar  and  Triumph  and  soft  wheats  are  Saline, 
Knox,  Dual  and  Vermillion.   For  southern  Illinois,  are  hard  wheats  are 
recommended.   Recommended  soft  wheat  varieties  are  Saline,  Knox,  Dual, 
Vermillion  and  Seneca. 

Be  sure  the  seed  has  been  well  cleaned.   Cleaning  will  remove 
many  of  the  diseased  and  shriveled  seeds. 

Check  the  germination  of  seed  wheat.   Low-test-weight  and 
diseased  seed  is  often  low  in  germination. 
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Add  VTheat    -    3 

Treat  your  seed  wheat.   Use  Ceresan  M,  Panogen  or  a  similar 
seed  treatment.   Treated  seed  will  produce  stronger  seedlings.   But 
even  this  will  not  control  loose  smut. 

Follow  the  recommended  seeding  date  for  your  area.   This  will 

insure  against  a  build-up  of  Hessian  fly  population.   However,  Dual  may 

be  planted  earlier  than  the  normal  varieties  so  far  as  Hessian  fly  is 

concerned. 
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Prices  of  Milk  Cows  Continue  to  Advance 


URBANA — Average  selling  price  of  milk  cows  on  U.  S.  farms  was 
$165  a  head  in  July,   This  was  the  highest  price  recorded  in  the  past 
four  years. 

The  value  of  a  milk  cow  reflects  her  value  as  a  producer  of 
milk  and  her  value  for  slaughter,  says  Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Her  value  as  a  milk  producer   is  determined  by  changes  in 

cost-price  relationships  and  how  much  milk  she  produces,  Fryman  says. 

Although  milk  prices  have  not  changed  much  this  year,  lower  prices  for 
dairy  feeds  have  resulted  in  the  most  favorable  milk-feed  price  rela- 
tionship since  1945,  when  special  wartime  payments  were  made  to  en- 
courage a  large  output  of  milk.   Production  per  cow  will  be  the  highest 
in  1957  of  any  year  on  record. 

A  cow's  carcass  value  is  influenced  by  the  supply  and  demand 
for  beef.   Culled  dairy  animals  have  brought  higher  prices  in  recent 
months  as  beef  production  trends  downward. 

Large  supplies  of  roughages  and  concentrates   will  be  on  hand 
this  fall.   Uith  a  favorable  milk-feed  price  relationship  and  higher 
beef  prices,  the  demand  for  good  dairy  cows  will  probably  continue  to  be 
strong  throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 
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Milk  Cans  Disappearing  from  Illinois  Dairy  Farms 

URBANA — Dairy  farmers  serving  Illinois  markets  have  been 
putting  in  bulk  milk  handling  tanks  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  have 
producers  nationally. 

R.  E.  Jacobson,  extension  dairy  marketing  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  about  half  of 
the  milk  produced  in  the  two  major  Illinois  milksheds  is  now  shipped 
to  market  in  bulk  tank  trucks  instead  of  in  can-hauling  trucks. 

Use  of  bulk  tanks  is  increasing  rapidly,  Jacobson  says.   Most 
recent  figures  show  that  43  percent  of  the  more  than  4,000  shippers 
serving  the  St.  Louis  market  now  use  bulk  cooling  tanks.   These  pro- 
ducers furnish  52  percent  of  the  milk  on  the  market.   A  year  ago  com- 
parable figures  were  22  percent  of  the  producers  and  27  percent  of  the 
volume. 

The  story  in  the  Chicago  market  is  much  the  same.   In  the 
Chicago  milkshed  36  percent  of  the  21,000  producers  have  now  installed 
bulk  tanks,  and  these  producers  account  for  46  percent  of  the  milk  re- 
ceived there.   A  year  ago  only  18  percent  of  the  producers  had  bulk 
cooling  tanks,  and  they  furnished  24  percent  of  the  volume. 

Jacobson  estimates  that  the  switch  from  can  to  bulk  handling 
methods  may  mean  a  saving  of  up  to  $12  million  annually  to  the  dairy 
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industry^   The  greater  share  of  this  saving  occurs  at  the  milk  plant 

in  the  receiving  and  cooling  processes.   Part  of  both  the  costs  and 

the  labor  is  shifted  from  the  city  milk  plant  to  the  farmer  and  truck 

driver. 

A  study  in  the  Chicago  market  shows  that  the  average  bulk 

shipper  had  16.2  cents  a  hundredweight  deducted  from  his  check  for 

hauling  costs,  compared  with  18.5  cents  for  the  average  can  shipper.   In 

addition,  lower  milk  loss,  less  farm  labor  and  premiums  of  up  to  25 

cents  a  hundredweight  for  bulk  handling  help  to  offset  the  higher  costs 

of  bulk  tank  installations. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Research  Checking  Accuracy  of  Corn  Maturity  Ratings 

URBANA--This  year,  when  much  of  the  corn  is  late  and  fears 
of  early  frost  are  widespread,  some  mature  corn  was  harvested  by  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  corn  research  workers  on  August  26.   And  what's  more 
anusual  is  that  this  corn  was  not  planted  until  May  30. 

Earl  Leng,  in  charge  of  this  research  work  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  points  out  that  Illinois  farmers  would  not  want  to  plant 
varieties  of  corn  like  those  harvested  in  late  August.   These  types 
•fere   intended  to  be  grown  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  and 
innesota. 

Although  they  matured  early  here,  they  yielded  only  about  40 
:o  50  bushels  an  acre.   But  this  early  corn  shows  the  wide  differences 
n  corn  maturity.   Corn  in  the  same  field  that  was  adapted  to  north- 
entral  Illinois  was  about  in  the  roasting  ear  stage  when  the  early 
orn  was  ready  to  harvest. 

These  early  types  were  among  49  different  commercial  and  ex- 
erimental  hybrids  that  Illinois  research  workers  are  studying  this 
ear  in  a  special  test.   The  University  is  cooperating  with  17  other 
xperiment  stations  and  seed  companies  in  this  country  and  Canada  in  a 
maturity  rating"  project.   These  tests  have  three  major  goals: 

First  the  researchers  want  to  check  the  correctness  of  matu- 

ity  ratings  of  the  various  hybrids.   They  also  want  to  develop  a 
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uniform  system  of  maturity  standards  that  can  be  used  in  all  states. 

And  they  want  to  find  out  how  weather  affects  maturity  of  corn. 

Leng  points  out  that  there  are  still  many  unanswered  questions 

about  how  weather  affects  maturity  of  corn.   When  Illinois  farmers  were 

seriously  delayed  in  planting  corn  this  past  spring,  many  asked  about 

getting  early  ripening  hybrids,  usually  grown  much  farther  north. 

Little  research  information  was  available  to  predict  how  these  early 

hybrids  would  perform  under  Illinois  conditions.   The  complete  rainfall, 

temperature  and  maturity  records  being  kept  by  all  cooperators  in  this 

project  may  help  to  answer  such  questions. 
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NIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


PICTORIAL  REPORT 


CIjTLIIvTE 


CORN  HARVEST  ON  AUGUST  26  took  place  in  this  University  of 
Illinois  research  field.   But  Illinois  farmers  will  not  find  this  hy- 
brid a  good  one  to  plant,  since  its  yield  is  too  low.   The  University 
is  cooperating  with  17  other  experiment  stations  and  seed  companies  in 
this  study  of  corn  maturity  ratings.   This  field  contains  49  different 
hybrids  belonging  to  seven  maturity  groups.   Melvin  Peasley,  UI  senior 
from  McLean  county,  assists  with  this  project.   Holding  the  mature  ear 
of  corn  is  Tom  Clements,  Iroquois  county,  also  a  UI  ag  senior,  who  has 
charge  of  this  work  as  part  of  a  research  problem. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET - -Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  September  I3,  1957. 

URBANA--The  latest  crop  estimates  and  continuing  good  weather  caused  mod- 
erately lower  grain  prices  during  the  week  ending  September  13;  reports  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Soybeans  dropped  3  cents  to  around  $2.lU 
in  central  Illinois.  Corn  was  down  2  cents  at  $1.03  and  wheat  was  off  h   cents. 

Soybeans  are  maturing  rapidly  and  harvest  is  under  way.  The  first  impor- 
tant new-crop  bean  shipments  arrived  at  processing  plants  this  week.  Old-crop  ship- 
ments were  also  large  for  this  time  of  year.  Since  primary  market  supplies  are 
several  times  larger  than  those  of  last  year,  premiums  for  quick  shipment  have  been 
reduced. 

Soybean  supplies  will  be  more  abundant  during  the  coming  year  than  during 
the  past  12  months.  However,  it  appears  that  the  loan  may  prevent  the  price  of 
November  futures  from  falling  below  $2.20.   It  should  be  remembered  that  the  harvest 
price  rise  last  year  was  caused  by  the  Suez  crisis. 

On  September  1,  the  soybean  crop  was  estimated  to  be  ^59  million  bushels — 
up  30  million  from  August  1.  Yields  are  now  expected  to  be  only  .6  bushel  per  acre 
less  than  last  year.  The  Illinois  crop  will  be  smaller,  however. 

Comparing  this  year's  soybean  crop  with  last  year  is  difficult  because 
it  now  appears  the  crop  was  overestimated  by  about  15  million  bushels.   If  this 
proves  to  be  true,  then  the  I957  crop  will  be  at  least  20  million  bushels  above 
last  year.  Also,  last  year  the  crop  was  harvested  early  and  this  year  it  will  be 
later.  So  the  I956  crop  had  to  cover  about  12  1/2  months,  while  the  I957  crop  will 
need  to  be  used  in  11  I/2  months  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  big  carryover. 

The  corn  market  has  been  influenced  by  the  abundant  supply  of  feed  grains 
and  heavy  CCC  sales  of  com.  V/hile  corn  production  is  below  that  of  a  year  ago, 
grain  sorghum  supplies  are  much  higher.  CCC  has  announced  that  it  will  sell  nearly 
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^00  million  bushels  from  July  1  through  June  30  next  year.  This  is  about  one  third 

more  than  sales  during  the  past  year,  which  kept  the  market  so  abundantly  supplied. 

Danger  of  soft  corn  due  to  the  late  crop  and  bids  to  farmers  almost  down 

to  $1.00  a  bushel  tend  to  sustain  the  current  com  price.  In  recent  years  it  has 

been  extremely  difficult  for  grain  buyers  to  force  corn  below  $1.00. 
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Hessian  Fly  Population  High  In  Illinois  Wheat  Areas 

URBANA--The  Hessian  fly  population  is  still  high  throughout 
the  wheat-growing  sections  of  Illinois,  even  though  it  is  lower  than 
last  year. 

Steve  Moore,  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Natural  History  Survey,  reports  that 
surveying  entomologists  found  an  average  of  6.3  fly  pupae  per  100 
stems  compared  with  15.5  pupae  a  year  ago. 

To  prevent  the  Hessian  fly  population  from  increasing, 
Moore  emphasizes  the  need  to  follow  the  suggested  seeding  dates. 
Even  though  wheat  sown  before  the  suggested  date  might  escape  serious 
damage  this  fall,  early  seeding  could  result  in  a  serious  buildup  in 
population.   Then  a  spring  brood  might  cause  serious  losses  to  all 
fields  regardless  of  seeding  date. 

Since  the  recommended  seeding  dates  for  Hessian  fly  control 

are  the  same  dates  that  have  given  top  wheat  yields  over  a  period  of 

many  years,  Moore  feels  that  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  wheat 

growers  should  not  follow  them.   Two  varieties,  Dual  and  Ponca,  have 

shown  considerable  resistance  to  Hessian  fly. 

The  recommended  dates  depend  on  the  latitude  of  the  county. 
Flies  emerge  first  in  northern  Illinois  counties  and  later  in  southern 
counties.   All  county  farm  advisers  can  give  the  recommended  seeding 
dates  for  their  area. 
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Canada  a  Growing  Market  for  U.  S.  Soybeans 


k 


URBANA — Illinois  grain  farmers  who  think  of  Canada  only  as 
an  exporter  of  cheap,  coarse  grains  should  be  thinking  of  that  country 
as  an  important  customer  as  well. 

C.  P.  Schumaier,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  econom- 
ist, points  out  that  soybean  sales  to  Canada  are  increasing.   He  esti- 
mates that  since  last  October  1  they  have  totaled  about  10  million 
bushels,  more  than  double  the  volume  of  three  years  ago. 

Canada  is  also  buying  our  corn,  Schumaier  points  out.   Since 
last  October  1,  sales  have  totaled  about  12  million  bushels. 

Our  imports  of  Canadian  grains,  rye  and  feed  wheat,  will  run 
about  51  million  bushels  during  the  past  12  months.   Although  this  is 
a  greater  bushel  volume  than  our  exports,  corn  and  soybeans  are  much 
higher  value  crops  and  make  the  dollar  value  of  our  grain  trade  more 
nearly  equal  than  the  bushel  volume. 

Schumaier  feels  that  present  United  States  quotas  on  Canadian 
coarse  feed  grains  may  not  be  in  the  best  long-run  interests  of  Illi- 
nois farmers.   They  might  some  day  be  used  as  a  bargaining  weapon  to 
impose  Canadian  quotas  on  our  corn  and  soybean  exports,  both  much 
higher  value  crops  to  Illinois  farmers  than  coarse  grains. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  Research  Shows  Contour  Farming  Still  Effective  Soil  Saver 

URBANA — Research  this  summer  at  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Agronomy  Research  Center  at  Elwood  shows  the  great  value  of  contour 
farming  in  holding  water  and  preventing  soil  losses. 

Robert  E.  Burwell,  soil  scientist  with  the  USDA  agricul- 
tural research  service,  reports  that  on  July  12-13  a  14-hour  storm 
dumped  5.75  inches  of  rain  on  the  Elwood  field. 

On  corn  Ir.nd  that  has  a  4  percent  slope  and  is  farmed  up 
and  down  the  slope,  1.64  acre-inches  of  water  were  lost  by  runoff. 
On  the  same  field,  corn  farmed  on  the  contour  lost  only  .21  acre-inch 
by  runoff. 

This  1.64  acre-inches  represents  186  tons  of  water  for  each 
acre  compared  with  only  24  tons  on  the  contoured  corn  rows.   The  sav- 
ing of  water  on  the  contoured  corn  means  that  this  water  did  not  carry 
off  soil  and  it  was  also  available  for  later  crop  use. 

The  soil  lost  from  corn  farmed  up  and  down  the  slope  as  a 

result  of  this  storm  amounted  to  10  tons  an  acre,  or  over  100  times  as  n 

much  as  that  lost  from  corn  land  farmed  on  the  contour. 

The  Northeastern  Illinoifj  Research  Station  is  operated  coopera- 
tively by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.  Practical  measures  that  will  prevent  soil  erosion  losses 
are  being  tested  on  this  station. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXOIT  SPRINGS 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1957 

Put  Conservation  Reserve  Acres  Into  Trees 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Foresters  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon 
Springs  Experiment  Station  know  a  good  way  to  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it  too. 

That  way  is  to  plant  shortleaf  pine  on  land  that  is  eligible 
for  the  conservation  reserve  program  of  the  soil  bank  plan,  they  say. 

First  benefit,  says  V7.  R.  Boggess,  forest  researcher  at  the 
Station,  is  a  $24  an  acre  payment  for  planting  the  acres  to  trees. 
Then,  if  you  follow  a  few  simple  rules,  you'll  get  an  additional  an- 
nual payment  of  $9  to  $14,  depending  on  your  county,  for  10  years. 

By  the  end  of  the  10-year  payment  period,  the  capital  value 

of  the  land  plus  trees  will  have  increased  considerably. 

Experience  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Station  has  shown  that  short- 
leaf  pine  plantations  growing  on  average  sites  can  be  thinned  for  fence 
posts  by  the  time  they  are  15  years  old.   These  posts  are  very  desir- 
able for  farm  use  when  treated  with  preservative,  Boggess  says. 

In  another  five  years,  more  posts  as  well  as  small  poles  can 
be  cut  for  the  same  acreage.   If  an  active  pulpwood  market  develops, 
as  the  foresters  believe  that  it  will,  another  ample  market  will  be 
provided  for  pine  thinnings. 

Forest  plantations  have  other  values  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.   Trees  are  valuable  for  controlling  erosion,  pro- 
tecting watersheds  and  use  as  wildlife  preserves,  as  VNell  as  for  their 
natural  beauty.   If  you  are  interested,  check  with  your  local  ASC  of- 
fice to  find  out  whether  you  are  eligible  for  this  aspect  of  the  soil 
oank  program. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  EXTENSION   SERVICE 


Special  Pictorial  Report 


FOR  IMMEIDATE  RELEASE 


Test  Hardware  Cloth  for  Shelled  Corn  Storage 


URBANA- -Agricultural  engineers  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  are  putting  hardware  cloth  inside  ear 
corn  bins  to  see  whether  they  can  use  it  to  convert  the  cribs  for 
shelled  corn  storage.   Now  that  many  Illinois  farmers  are  switching 
from  the  corn  piclcer  and  ear  corn  storage  to  picker-shellers  and 
corn  combines,  any  system  of  changing  ear  corn  cribs  so  that  they 
will  store  shelled  corn  successfully  will  be  welcomed.   Research 
like  this  at  the  University  is  constantly  trying  to  help  farmers 


solve  their  problems 
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LJI  Hosts  Home  Economics  Workshop 


URBANA--A  group  of  the  nation's  outstanding  home  economists 
vill  attend  a  workshop  on  communications  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
September  23-27 

The  workshop  is  one  of  four  being  held  in  the  United  States 
:his  year  to  acquaint  home  economics  leaders  in  education  and  industry 
/ith  new  developments  in  educational  communications. 

Topics  scheduled  for  discussion  during  the  five  days  include 
he  communications  process,  audience  analysis,  planning  and  using 
ommunications  channels,  effective  writing  and  speaking  and  new  develop- 
ents  in  educational  visual  aids. 

The  list  of  speakers  and  consultants  includes  Frank  Byrnes, 
ssociate  director  of  the  National  Project  in  Agricultural  Communica- 
ions;  Margaret  McKeegan,  assistant  extension  editor,  Michigan  State 
niversity;  and  Ernest  Anderson,  associate  professor  of  Agricultural  ex- 

ension;  Clinton  Poise,  associate  professor  of  rural  sociology;  Hadley 

lead,  extension  editor;  and  John  Behrens,  assistant  extension  editor, 
ill  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  staff. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


September  25-26 
October  9- 15 
October  l8 

October  17-I8 

October  25 
November  1 
November  ik 
November  Ik 
November  IU-I5 
November  19-20 
November  25-26 

November  26 

November  29- 
December  7 

November  30- 
December  5 


AC5RICULTUEAL  EVENTS  CALENDAE  FOE  ILLINOIS 

Farm  Progress  Show,  Frank  Simpson  Farm,  Farmer  City 
International  Dairy  Show,  Chicago 

25th  Anniversary  Banquet,  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Itoiverslty  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Annual  Conference  and  Extension  Short  Course  for  Veterinarians, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Sheep  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Farm  Structures  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Florists  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

National  Swine  Growers  Council  Annual  Meeting,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Illinois  State  Vegetable  Growers  Annual  Meeting,  Peoria 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel, 
Springfield 

Statewide  k-E   Leaders  Recognition  Banquet,  Springfield 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago 
National  U-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1957 


Illinois  Student  National  Award  V^inner 

URBANA — Arlyn  Rabideau,  a  senior  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  is  the  winner  of  the  1957  National  Block 
and  Bridle  Club  Scholarship  Award. 

This  $100  award  is  given  annually  to  promote  higher  scholastic 
standards  among  students  in  animal  husbandry.   Students  are  nominated 
for  the  award  by  their  fellow  Block  and  Bridle  Club  members. 

Rabideau,  21  years  old,  hails  from  Bonfield  and  will  be  this 
year's  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Hoof  and  Horn  Club,  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Block  and  Bridle  Club.   He  competed  for  the 
award  against  candidates  from  other  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  award  is  based  on  scholarship,  30  percent 
on  Block  and  Bridle  Club  activities  and  20  percent  on  all  other  college 
activities. 

Rabideau  has  a  4.716  grade-point  average  for  six  semesters  of 
work  and  ranks  in  the  upper  three  percent  of  his  class. 

He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  Alpha  Zeta  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
honorary  fraternities.   He  has  won  the  Illinois  Scholarship  Key  Award 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  Award  given  to  the  outstanding  sophomore 

in  R.o.T.C. 

Rabideau  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knight  Club,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
social  fraternity,  Newman  Club  and  the  Ag  Council.   A  member  of  the  1957 
Junior  Livestock  Judging  Team,  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  senior  team 
this  fall. 
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Milk  Records  Alone  Show  IVhich  Cows  to  Cull 


URBANA — Recent  research  work  further  shows  the  value  of  using 
milk  records  alone  in  selecting  cows  for  herd  improvement,  says  Ralph 
Johnson,  dairy  extension  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

This  study  shows  that  dairymen  selecting  cows  only  on  the 
basis  of  high  milk  production  will  automatically  be  selecting  for  an 
increase  in  the  various  constituents  of  milk  at  the  same  time.   The 
percentage  of  butterfat,  milk  solids  not  fat  and  total  solids  in  the 
milk  will  rise  as  milk  production  increases  with  succeeding  generations. 

However,  according  to  the  report  of  this  research  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Idaho,  percentages  of  these  constituents  will  in- 
crease at  a  slower  rate  than  will  milk  production. 

Results  of  this  research  are  additional  proof  of  the  value 
of  Weigh-A-Day-A-Month  milk  production  records,  Johnson  continues. 
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Add  Which  Cows  to  Cull  -  2 

Earlier  work  by  dairy  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  showed 

that  production  records  alone  could  be  expected  to  be  90  percent  as 

effective  as  a  combination  of  milX  and  butterfat  records  for  use  in 

improving  the  herd. 

Dairymen  can  use  Weigh-A-Day-A-Month  milk  records  to  cull 

low-producing  cows  and  to  select  heifers  for  herd  replacement  with 

the  knowledge  that  they  are  accurate  and  reliable.   See  your  county 

farm  adviser  about  enrolling  in  the  program. 
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Illinois  Boy  Wins  Regional  Contest 

URBANA- -Harold  Hawkinson,  17,  Galesburg  4-H  member,  won 

first  place  in  the  first  central  states  regional  4-H  tractor  opera- 
tors' contest  held  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  September  18-19. 

Contestants  from  2G  states  were  invited  to  the  contest. 
Each  was  scored  as  he  checked  a  tractor  for  correct  maintenance  and 
safety  and  as  he  drove  a  tractor  and  trailer  over  a  marked  course. 
VJritten  tests  were  also  given. 

F.  H.  Mynard,  state  4-H  staff,  and  Wendell  Bowers,  extension 
agricultural  engineer,  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  accompanied  Hawkinson  to  the  meet.   Bowers  served  on  the 
contest  committee o 

The  four  high- scoring  boys  received  trophies,  and  each  con- 
testant received  a  watch.   Hawkinson  was  winner  over  54  other  Illinois 
boys  in  the  contest  at  the  State  Fair  to  qualify  for  this  regional 
contest. 

This  4-H  event  is  sponsored  by  the  extension  services  of  the 
states  taking  part,  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work, 
the  Standard  Oil  Foundation,  Inc. ,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
lOhio, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Barley  Rising  in  Popularity  Among  Southern  Illinois  Farmers 

^L  URBANA — VJinter  barley  has  steadily  risen  in  popularity  among 

southern  Illinois  farmers  during  the  past  six  years,  report  J.  W.  Pen- 
dleton and  R.  0.  Weibel,  University  of  Illinois  agronomists.   Acreage 
was  over  seven  times  as  great  last  year  as  in  1952,  they  point  out. 

The  merits  of  this  increasingly  popular  crop  are  given  in  a 
new  publication  just  released  by  the  University.   It  is  Circular  782, 
"Winter  Barley,  a  Feed  Insurance  Crop  for  Southern  Illinois." 

These  reasons  are  given  for  the  fast  climb  in  barley  acreage 
Barley  is  good  feed  insurance.   It  is  harvested  in  June, 
usually  before  summer  drouth  hits  in  July  and  August.   Good  barley 
yields  may  be  produced  in  years  when  corn  does  very  poorly. 

This  crop  also  makes  excellent  grain  for  feeding,  provides 
good  high-quality  fall  and  early  spring  pasture,  can  be  used  as  a 
companion  crop  for  establishing  legumes,  helps  to  control  erosion  and 
fits  well  into  rotations. 

Pendleton  and  VJeibel  also  give  seven  steps  for  successful 
barley  production.   Copies  of  this  circular  can  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  any  county  farm  adviser  or  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
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FOR  IlvINEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  C5RAIN  MARKET- -Prepared  T?y  the  Ufalversity  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff 

for  the  week  ending  Friday,  September  20,  1957. 

URBANA— Soyljean  and  wheat  prices  declined  while  com  and  oats  were 

I  generally  steady  during  the  week  ending  September  20,  the  University  of  Illinois 

grain  marketing  staff  reports. 
I         New  crop  soybean  prices  broke  2  l/2  cents  a  bushel,  putting  prices  bid 
pto  farmers  at  $2.10  to  $2.12  a  bushel  for  No.  1  beans.  Old  soybeans  dropped  even 

more — about  5  cents— as  new-crop  harvest  stepped  Tip  and  tightness  in  old  beans 

failed  to  develop, 
p         Prices  for  new  soybeans  are  enough  under  the  support  price  to  make  the 

loan  program  attractive,  especially  if  the  beans  are  dry.  Loan  rates  for  No.  2 

beans  range  from  $2.09  in  southern  Illinois  counties  to  $2.l6  in  the  north. 

Premiums  are  paid  for  dry  soybeans  carrying  less  than  13.8  percent  moisture,  with 

a  top  of  k   cents  on  beans  with  12.2  percent  or  less. 

The  current  narrow  soybean  processing  margins  are  significant.  This 

difference  between  soybean  prices  and  the  value  of  the  oil  and  meal  is  likely  to 

widen  if  farmers*  sales  of  soybeans  are  heavy  during  harvest.  Oil  and  meal  prices 

are  steady  but  show  no  signs  of  immediate  improvement.  If  wider  processing  marginr 

should  develop,  soybean  prices  woxild  move  lower. 

Com  prices  declined  on  Monday  but  were  steady  in  mid-week  and  strength- 
ened later  because  of  fears  of  frost  damage  in  the  northern  Com  Belt.  Less 
aggressive  CCC  selling  and  rumors  of  a  non-compliance  loan  also  strengthened  the 

market . 

Two  years  ago  CCC  harvest  time  sales  were  heavy,  but  this  year  the 

government  has  space  for  corn  it  is  taking  over  from  last  year's  crop. 

Wheat  prices  were  under  pressure  because  of  increased  selling  in  the 

Southwest  to  make  room  for  grain  sorghums.  Much  of  this  crop  will  go  under  loan 

if  approved  storage  space  can  be  found. 
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People  Now  More  Selective  in  TV  Viewing 


URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist  reports 
that  people  are  becoming  more  selective  in  their  television  viewing 
habits.   D.  E.  Lindstrom  cites  a  1956  study  showing  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  families  owning  TV  sets  will  watch  the  pro- 
grams for  a  little  more  than  two  hours  during  an  average  week-day 
evening. 

The  trend  now  is  toward  more  selective  viewing,  and  viewing 
time  is  decreasing  slightly.   This  trend  indicates  that  people  are 
not  so  tied  to  their  TV  sets  as  they  were  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Lindstrom  feels  that  farm  people  who  have  sets  spend  as  much 
time,  if  not  more,  watching  them  as  city  families.   Farm  leaders  report 
that  it  has  been  harder  to  get  people  to  come  to  local  organization 
T\eetings  since  they  are  tied  up  with  their  favorite  programs  every 
ivening. 

With  the  newness  wearing  off,  Lindstrom  feels  that  television 
nay  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  movies  as  an  entertainment  that 
3ne  can  talce  or  leave  alone.   if  this  happens,  TV  need  not  be  a  dis- 
tracting influence  in  the  community. 

It  can,  with  wise  choice  of  programs,  become  another  valuable 
ineans  to  bolster  a  good  kind  of  community  life,  the  rural  sociologist 
Concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


V/ays  to  Increase  Dairy  Farmer  Income 

■  URBANA--University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist 

Roland  W.  Bartlett  this  week  lists  six  ways  to  increase  dairy  farmers' 
incomes.   This  list  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Union  for  use  at  its  recent  farm  policy  planning  conference.   These  are 
the  things  Bartlett  suggests: 

1.  Encourage  use  of  the  special  school  milk  program.   All 
milk  in  this  program  goes  into  Class  I  and  helps  to  reduce  milk  sur- 
pluses.  Illinois  students  drank  an  average  of  28  quarts  of  milk  annu- 
ally during  the  last  school  year.   This  is  double  the  amount  of  four 
years  ago,  before  the  program  started.   But  it  is  still  only  slightly 
over  half  the  goal  of  45  quarts  per  student. 

2.  Encourage  use  of  milk  vending  machines  and  dispensers 
in  factories,  offices,  schools   and  restaurants.   Having  cold  milk 
available  is  one  way  of  increasing  its  use. 

3.  Encourage  quantity  discounts  for  purchases  in  half- 
gallon  or  gallon  containers.   Studies  show  that  discounts  help  to  in- 
crease milk  sales. 

4.  VVhen  ordering  a  meal  at  a  restaurant,  ask  for  milk.  Memy 
more  people  than  ever  before  are  using  milk  as  a  beverage,  and  most 
places  are  serving  high-quality  milk,  Bartlett  reports. 

-more- 


Add  Dairy  Incomes  -  2 
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5.  Encourage  improved  breeding,  feeding  and  herd  management 
practices  in  producing  milk.   A  farmer  with  low  cost  per  100  pounds 

of  milk  produced  has  a  higher  net  income  than  one  with  higher  costs. 

6.  Encourage  use  of  new  dairy  products,  such  as  fresh  con- 
centrated milk,  low-fat  frozen  dairy  products  and  dry  non-fat  solids. 
In  one  California  market,  fresh  concentrated  milk  is  being  sold  at 
five  cents  a  quart  below  the  price  of  whole  milk.   Bartlett  says 
estimates  show  that  stores   selling  the  concentrate  sell  one  quart 

of  concentrate  for  every  three  quarts  of  whole  milk. 

Bartlett  stresses  that  these  six  ways  to  increase  dairy 

farmers'  incomes  are  practical  and  sound.   Tliey  can  all  be  carried  out 

now  without  passage  of  any  new  farm  legislation. 
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Appoint  Henry  Hadley  to  Soybean  Research  Post 

URBANA — Henry  Hadley,  a  native  of  Livingston  county,  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  of  agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
"         M.  B.  Russell,  head  of  the  agronomy  department,  made  the 
ammouncement  this  week.   At  Illinois  Hadley  will  be  spending  the  major 
part  of  his  time  in  soybean  genetics  and  breeding  work. 

Hadley  attended  Illinois  State  Normal  University  for  two 
years  and  then  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
received  his  B.S.  degree.  He  received  his  M.S.  from  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College  and  his  Ph.D  from  Illinois  in  1951. 

Since  1946  he  has  been  teaching  genetics  and  doing  research 
with  sorghums  at  Texas  A.  6-  M. 

At  Illinois  Hadley  will  fill  the  post  that  has  been  vacant 

since  c.  M.  Woodworth  retired  last  year. 
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Asian  Flu  May  Spread  to  Swine 

URBANA--Veterinarians  believe  that  Asian  influenza  may  spread 
to  swine.   The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
is  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  determine  whether  animals  are  involved  in  the 
epidemic  that  is  sv/eeping  through  large  parts  of  the  world. 

Most  authorities  believe  that  the  1918  influenza  pandemic 
spread  from  man  to  swine.   The  fact  is  well  known  that  the  virus  causing 
swine  influenza  is  related  to  the  virus  causing  human  influenza  and 
that  human  influenza  antibodies   have  been  found  in  swine  and  horses 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Asian  flu  is  continuing  to  spread  in  Europe,  England,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.   Outbreaks  have  a]. so  occurred  in  Portugal, 
Cyprus,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.   In  this  country  some  65,000  cases  have 
been  reported. 

Influenza  is  one  of  the  more  than  GO  diseases  that  can  be 
transmitted  from  man  to  animal.   Practically  every  type  of  malignancy 
found  in  man  is  encountered  in  animals.   This  duplication  has  provided 
veterinarians  with  the  opportunity  to  study  naturally  occurring  dis- 
eases in  animals  before  applying  results  in  human  medicine. 
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The  medical  profession,  points  out  Dr.  Leroy  E.  Burney, 
surgeon  general  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  is  aware  of  vet- 
erinary contributions  in  controlling  diseases  transmissible  from 

i 

animals  to  man,  such  as  bovine  tuberculosis,  brucellosis  and  others. 
As  a  result,  the  medical  profession  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
work  of  veterinarians  for  help  in  understanding  problems  of  aging, 
heart  disease  and  other  presently  unanswered  human  health  problems. 

Some  of  the  transmissible  diseases  of  animals  behave  in  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  in  man,  while  others  differ.   Symptoms  of 
swine  influenza  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  in  a  case  of  human 
flu. 

Health  authorities  are  very  much  interested  in  getting  more 
information  on  the  relation  between  animal  and  human  influenza*  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  collecting  samples  of  swine  and  horse 
blood  serum  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Health  and 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Agronomist  Tells  What  to  Do  With  Soft  Corn 

URBANA — Late  corn  and  early  frosts  could  mean  a  lot  of  soft 
corn  for  Illinois  farmers  this  year.   W.  O.  Scott,  University  of  Illi- 
nois agronomist,  gives  these  pointers  on  handling  immature  corn  that 

is  hit  by  frost: 

The  top  limit  for  sorting  ear  corn  safely  is  20  percent 
moisture.   However,  a  farmer  who  husks  his  corn  clean  and  has  a  narrow, 
well-ventilated  crib  can  get  by  with  a  higher  moisture  content--up  to 
23  or  24  percent. 

Corn  is  considered  mature  when  dry-matter  production  in  the 
kernels  is  complete--usually  at  33  to  35  percent  moisture.   The  only 
thing  that  happens  after  the  kernels  reach  this  stage  is  the  drying- 
out  process.   So  corn  that  contains  less  than  40  percent  moisture  may 
be  dried  artificially  with  no  appreciable  loss  in  yield. 

Scott  says  grain  farmers  who  are  caught  with  corn  between 
25  and  40  percent  moisture  have  two  choices:   They  can  let  it  dry  in 
the  field  or  dry  it  artificially. 

If  relatively  dry  weather  follows  the  frost,  the  corn  should 
dry  down  to  20  percent  in  15  to  30  days.   But  if  wet  weather  follows 
frost,  the  crop  may  not  reach  20  percent  moisture  until  spring.  Letting 
:orn  stand  in  the  field  too  long  this  year  may  be  risky  because  of  the 
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possibility  of  lodging.   Gibberella  and  diplodia  stalls  rots  have  also 
been  reported  quite  widely  this  year. 

Scott  therefore  believes  that  artificial  drying  would  be 
preferable  to  field  drying. 

The  cash-grain  farmer  whose  corn  is  above  40  percent  hasn't 
much  choice  but  to  let  it  stand  in  the  field  and  hope  that  it  will 
dry  down.   He  may  need  to  husk  and  shell  it  while  it  is  frozGn--if 
he  can  find  an  elevator  that  will  take  it. 

The  livestock  man  has  several  choices  in  handling  soft  corn 
He  can  hog  it  down,  make  regular  silage  or  ear  corn  silage,  store  the 
corn  wet  and  feed  it  before  warm  weather,  or  dry  it. 

High-moisture  corn  makes  excellent  feed  for  beef  cattle  if 

properly  preserved.   It  will  also  produce  satisfactory  gains  on  hogs. 
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Select  14  4-H'ers  to  Attend  Dairy  Conference 

I         URBANA — Fourteen  of  the  state's  outstanding  4-H  dairy  project 
members  this  year  have  been  selected  to  attend  the  third  annual  4-H 
Dairy  Conference  in  Chicago  from  October  U  through  12.   This  conference 
is  being  held  in  conjunction  with  the  5th  International  Dairy  Show. 

4-H  dairy  project  members  named  to  attend  include  Ronald 
Helms,  Lanark,  Carroll  county:  Wesley  Plote,  Palatine,  Cook  county; 
Marvin  Wilkerson,  Dahlgren,  Hamilton  county;  Benny  L.  Coplan,  Kewanee, 
Henry  county;  LaMarr  W.  Evans,  Lomax,  Henderson  county;  Jerry  L. 
Reusch,  Scales  Mound,  Jo  Daviess  county;  James  Nelson,  Altona,  Knox 
county. 

Also,  Robert  C.  Smage,  Woodstock,  McHenry  county:  Ronald 
Bernau,  Danvers,  McLean  county;  Charles  Johnson,  Bunker  Hill,  Macoupin 
county;  Ralph  Bueskros,  Freeport,  Stephenson  county;  Duane  Habben, 
Morrison,  VThiteside  county;  Gerald  Palm,  Rockford,  Winnebago  county; 
and  Bruce  Leman,  Roanoke,  Woodford  county. 

Conference  headquarters  will  be  in  the  Conrad  Hilton  hotel. 
Delegates  and  chaperones  will  stay  at  the  Harrison  hotel. 

During  their  stay  in  Chicago,  the  boys  will  tour  some  of 
the  dairy  industry  plants  in  the  city,  visit  the  International  Dairy 
Show  to  watch  the  judging  and  to  view  the  breed  exhibits,  take  part 
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in  educational  discussions  and  talks,  and  make  a  tour  of  the  city. 

Among  guest  speakers  the  boys  will  hear  during  the  confer- 
ence are  Karl  B.  Musser,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  association;  Lyman  McKee,  president  of  the  American  Dairy 
association;  J.  G.  Hays,  professor  emeritus  of  dairy  science,  Michigan 
State  University  ;  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Petersen,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry, 
University  of  Minnesota. 
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Make  Six  Honorary  4~H  Key  Club  Awards 


URBANA — Six  friends  of  4-H  Club  work  will  be  made  honorary 
members  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Key  Club  in  a  special  ceremony  at  the  an- 
nual Fall  Conference  of  Extension  V/orkers  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois on  Wednesday,  October  2. 

Honorary  Key  Club  members  will  include  Milo  L.  Margenau, 

national  coordinator  and  originator  of  the  Key  Award  Program  for  the 

Cities  Service  Oil  Company,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma;  Stillman  J. 

Stanard,  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Springfield;  Dawson  G.  Womeldorff,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  4-H 

Foundation  and  district  sales  manager,  Commonwealth  Edison,  Dixon; 

and  Charles  Self,  regional  manager.  Cities  Service;  Ivan  E.  Parett, 

secretary  of  public  relations,  Illinois  Agricultural  Association;  and 

Hugh  E.  Muncy,  vice-president,  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association, 

all  of  Chicago. 

Frances  Nelson  Will  and  Russell  Youmans,  co-chairmen  of  the 
Illinois  4-H  Key  Club,  will  present  the  honorary  awards  when  the 
i   afternoon  session  starts  at  2:00  o'clock. 
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Extension  V/orkers  Meet  in  Fall  Conference 

URDANA — Nearly  400  members  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  of  the  University  of  Illinois  will  meet 
in  their  annual  fall  conference  here  this  week,  Tuesday  through  Friday 

r 

noon,  October  1-4. 

Conference  registration  starts  Tuesday  morning  at  11:00 
o'clock  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Illini  Union  on  the  University 
campus.   Most  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  in  that  building  during  the 
three-day  meeting. 

Theme  of  the  conference  is  "Today's  Needs--Tomorrow' s 
Challenges."   The  program   will  be  centered  around  that  theme,  with 
general  emphasis  on  more  effective  extension  work  with  farm  families 
over  the  state. 

Dr.  David  D.  Henry,  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  discuss  the  role  of  the  University  in  education  during  the  first 
general  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  Illini  Union  ballroom. 
Another  feature  of  that  session  will  be  a  discussion  of  "Adult 
Education-The  Silent  Revolution"  by  Dr.  Cyril  0.  Houle,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Tuesday  evening  is  the  time  set  for  the  annual  Chick- ' n'- 
Chatter  barbecue  and  mixer  in  the  Stock  Pavilion.   The  chicken  barbecue 
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will  be  prepared  and  served  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Club  on   the 
campus,  with  D.  J.  Bray,  and  J.  R.  Roush  as  supervising  chefs.   Follow- 
ing the  barbecue,  a  recreation  program  will  be  held  on  the  green  in 
front  of  the  StocX  Pavilion  under  the  direction  of  E.  H.  Regnier  and 
Ruth  Dickens,  rural  recreationists  on  the  college  staff.   They  will 
be  assisted  by  Margaret  Lewis,  McDonough  county;  David  Myatt,  DeKalb 
county;  Eunice  Shaudt,  Clinton  county;  Floyd  Smith,  Marion  county; 
Agnes  Burroff,  Peoria  county;  and  George  Daigh,  state  4-H  staff. 

Wedneday's  program  will  center  around  five  areas  of  finding 
and  developing  local  community  leaders  and  making  extension  v/ork  more 
effective.   In  the  morning  Dr.  C.  L.  Folse,  associate  professor  of 
rural  sociology  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  present  an  illus- 
trated discussion  of  social  interaction.   Then  the  extension  workers 
will  divide  into  discussion  groups  to  consider  the  five  different  areas 
of  extension  program  improvement. 

In  the  afternoon,  chairmen  of  the  five  discussion  groups  will 
report  to  the  general  session  on  the  work  of  their  groups. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Home 
?Vdvisers  will  start  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Lounge  of  the  Illini 
Union,  with  the  annual  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Room  314  south.   Tlie 

I 

[annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  of  Farm  Advisers 
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starts  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Illini  Union  ballroom,  with  dinner  at 
6:00  p.m.  in  Room  314  north. 

On  Thursday  the  group  will  divide  into  agricultural,  home 
economics  and  youth  sessions  to  discuss  their  special  problems  and  to 
hear  reports  on  current  research  results.   Thursday  afternoon  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi,  honorary  extension  fraternity,  will  meet  and  initiate  its 
new  members  at  4:30  in  the  Faculty  Lounge.   Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  annual 
dinner  will  start  at  6:00  p.m.  in  Room  314  north. 

Dr.  Paul  Miller,  director  of  the  Extension  Service  at  Michi- 
gan State  University,  will  highlight  the  Friday  morning  program  with  a  dis 
cussion  of  "Opportunities  Ahead  for  Extension."   Also  on  that  morning 
program  will  be  a  report  on  the  state  4-H  camping  program  and  an  out- 
line of  the  1958  Farm  and  Home  Festival  by  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  the  Extension 

Service,  will  officially  close  the  conference  with  a  summary  at 

11:00  a.m. 
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THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  rcarketing  staff  for 
the  week  ending  September  27,  1957 • 

URBANA- -Weather  vas  the  major  influence  on  grain  markets  during  the  week 
ending  September  27,  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  reports.  De- 
spite freeze  and  frost  warnings,  the  weather  remained  excellent  and  the  outlook  at 
the  end  of  the  week  was  for  continued  excellent  icaturing  and  harvest  weather.  Com 
was  off  about  k   cents,  soybeans  5  cents,  oats  3  cents  and  wheat  k   cents. 
M        Last  week  end,  a  secondary  corn  loan  of  $1.10  a  bushel  was  announced  for 
the  commercial  area.  The  market  had  already  discounted  this  loan  and  did  not  react 
to  it. 

But, as  a  result  of  this  new  loan,  the  loan  rate  outside  the  commercial  corn 
area  must  be  raised  to  70  percent  of  parity  on  corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums. 
So  corn  outside  the  commercial  area,  where  there  were  no  acreage  restrictions,  will  be 
supported  at  70  percent  of  parity.  In  the  commercial  area,  where  acreage  allotments 
were  in  effect,  the  support  rate  is  77  percent.  Farmers  who  did  not  follow  allotments 
an  get  the  $1,10  loan,  which  is  equal  to  about  60  percent  of  parity. 

Government  corn  sales  for  the  week  ending  September  11  were  announced  at 
,k  million  bushels,  bringing  the  total  since  last  October  1  to  30^  million.  De- 
pite  this  large  selling,  the  CCC  inventory  increased  from  730  to  788  million  bushels 
luring  the  last  year.  Corn  taken  over  recently  from  the  195^  crop  is  not  included  in 
his  total. 

Continued  heavy  CCC  sales  through  harvest  plus  sales  by  farmers  without 
torage  space  may  be  more  than  total  commercial  demand.   If  this  develops,  chaos  may 
ule  the  corn  m.arket  this  fall. 

Soybean  growers  have  nothing  to  lose  by  storing  this  fall.   Current  bids  are 
bout  equal  to  the  loan  minus  storage.  Farmer  demand  for  storage  appears  to  be  very 
irge.  It  will  be  later  in  the  harvest  before  we  know  whether  storage  will  be 
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sufficient  for  this  record  crop  to  make  the  loan  effective  in  holding  prices  about 
where  they  are  now.  Farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  particularly  optimistic.  So  a  moder- 
ate rise  in  price  is  likely  to  attract  heavy  sales. 

Recent  wheat  price  declines  now  amount  to  about  10  cents.  These  result 
from  disappointing  exports  and  a  small  movement  into  the  loan.  Prices  went  up  last 
summer  before  enough  wheat  was  put  into  the  loan  to  raise  prices  to  the  government 
resale  price. 
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Economical  Supplements  for  Silage  Program 


URBANA — Recent  research  at  several  midwest  experiment  sta- 
tions has  shown  two  ways  that  help  to  hold  down  supplement  costs  in 
a  feeding  program. 

Work  with  14  lots  of  cattle  at  the  Illinois  and  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  has  shown  that  soybean  meal  puts  on 
just  as  efficient  gains  as  the  more  complex  supplements,  says  G.  R. 
Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

And  soybean  meal  is  usually  cheaper  than  these  other  supple- 
ments when  used  in  silage-feeding  programs,  Carlisle  says. 

The  tests  have  also  shown  that  stilbestrol  implants  are 
just  as  effective  a  way  to  increase  gains  as  feeding  stilbestrol,  and 
much  less  expensive,  according  to  work  at  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Experiment  Stations. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1957 

h 

Will  You  Be  Able  to  Pick  Again? 

URBANA--Before  long,  thousands  of  Illinois  farmers  are  going 
to  hitch  their  tractors  to  cornpickers  and  start  down  the  rows  to  har- 
vest an  estimated  472  million  bushel  corn  crop. 

Unfortunately  some  human  fingers,  hands,  arms  and  even  legs 
may  get  mixed  into  this  bumper  crop  of  corn,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  ex- 
tension safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.   Just  how  many,  no  one  knows. 

Some  folks  will  finish  picking  early  and  without  mishap. 
Others  will  be  less  fortunate,  and  a  few  may  never  see  their  corn  in 
the  crib.   What  happens  to  you  will  depend  on  how  carefully  you  oper- 
ate your  picker. 

Records  show  that  a  few  will  get  tangled  up  in  the  power  take- 
off, but  most  of  the  injuries  will  involve  the  snapping  and  husking 
rolls.   The  rolls  get  plugged.   Mr.  Farmer  gets  off  the  tractor,  leaves 
the  machine  running  and  tries  to  unplug  the  rolls.   How  many  times  he 
can  do  that  without  getting  hurt  is  a  question. 

Are  the  minutes  you  are  trying  to  save  by  leaving  your  picker 

running  worth  the  chance  you  are  taking?   Have  you  ever  put  a  price  on 

your  hands,  arms  or  legs"^   Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  would  like  to 

;spend  the   rest  of   your  life  without  one  of  them'' 

,  Stop  that  picker  before  you  attempt  to  unclog,  grease  or  adjust 

It. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  195  7 

Tree  Growth  Stops  in  Southern  Illinois 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Oak  trees  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon 
Springs  Experiment  Station  have  stopped  growing  for  this  year. 

Moisture  content  of  the  upper  six  feet  of  soil  had  dropped 
too  low  to  support  tree  growth  by  September  10,  reports  C,  E.  Olson, 
Station  research  associate  in  forestry.   Past  experience  shows  that, 
once  oak  growth  stops,  even  warm  weather  and  heavy  rainfall  will  not 
stimulate  late-season  growth. 

Farmers  who  want  to  manage  their  woodlands  to  get  maximum 
tree  growth  must  consider  how  soil  moisture  supply  affects  the  trees, 
Olson  says.   It's  a  good  idea  to  cut  or  kill  poorly  formed  and  other- 
wise undesirable  trees  so  that  the  better  trees  can  use  the  available 
soil  moisture. 

A  few  hours  spent  this  winter  improving  the  timber  stand  may 
lead  directly  to  better  tree  growth  next  year  and  a  much  more  profit- 
able woodland,  according  to  the  forester. 

Most  timber  growers  do  not  recognize  the  loss  in  tree  growth 
that  occurs  when  unwanted  defective  trees  use  soil  moisture,  Olson 
points  out.   The  evidence  is  not  so  plain  as  weeds  in  a  cultivated 
icrop,  but  the  effect  on  income  from  harvesting  a  poor  crop  is  the  same. 
i  -30- 
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FOR  IlillEDIATE  RELEASE 


Farm  Lawyer  to  Discuss  ''Quick-Take"  Law 

URBANA--A  special  feature  concerning  eminent  domain  and  the 
new  "quick  take"  law  will  be  presented  on  the  Illinois  Farm  Hour 
Friday,  October  4. 

Dave  Phillips,  Farm  Hour  host,  says  this  is  the  law  through 
which  the  state  can  take  land  from  private  individuals  for  public 
purposes,  such  as  building  highways.   James  Elson,  farm  lawyer  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  explain  this  new 
lav/  in  more  detail  on  the  program. 

Another  special  feature  on  Friday's  program  conerns  the  cost 
of  nev/er  grain-harvesting  machines.  J.  E.Wills,  a  College  of  Agricul- 
ture economist,  will  discuss  this  problem. 

A  regular  Friday  feature  is  the  weekly  Illinois  Farmers' 
Outlook  Report,   This  is  presented  by  Larry  Simerl,  also  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  economics  department.   This  Friday  Simerl  will 
report  the  soybean  and  corn  outlook. 

The  Farm  Hour  is  broadcast  daily  from  12:15  to  12:55  p.m. 

on  the  University's  non-commercial  station,  WILL,  580  on  the  dial. 

It  is  presented  by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  also  includes  the  latest  farm  news,  timely  tips 
from  specialists,  livestock  market  reports  and  a  five-minute  summary 
of  the  weather  direct  from  the  U.S.  VZeather  Bureau  Station  in  Spring- 
field. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1957 

Harvest  Time  Brings  Chance  of  Accidents 

URBANA — Farm  people  suffer  more  accidents  during  harvest 
season  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

That's  why  University  of  Illinois  extension  safety  specialist 
0.  L.  Hogsett  urges  farm  workers  to  heed  the  advice,  "Harvest  time  is 
be  careful  time." 

Be  especially  careful  during  the  rush  of  harvest,  when  the 
chances  for  accidents  mount  rapidly.   Harvest  is  a  season  when  too 
many  farmers  get  into  so  big  a  hurry  that  they  fail  to  take  necessary 
caution. 

First  step  for  safe  operation  of  harvesting  machinery  is  to 
put  it  into  good  mechanical  condition  before  harvest  begins.   Be  sure 
shields  and  other  safety  guards  are  in  place  before  you  take  the  ma- 
chine to  the  field. 

Save  yourself  and  your  pocketbook  by  following  these  few 
safety  rules: 

1.  Always  be  alert — never  take  a  chance. 

2.  Keep  all  shields  and  safety  guards  in  place. 

3.  Stop  all  machines  before  unclogging,  greasing  or  adjust- 
ing them. 

4.  Don't  wear  loose  or  ragged  clothing  around  machines. 
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Add  Harvest  Brings  Accidents  -  2 

5.  Always  operate  your  tractor  at  a  safe  speed,  and  be 
extra  careful  with  tractors  and  other  machines  on  highways. 

6.  Keep  small  children  away  from  harvesting  equipment. 

7.  Do  not  jump  of  f  equipment  while  it  is  moving. 

8.  Obey  traffic  rules  and  signs,  and  use  headlights  and 
taillights  at  night. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Economists  Advise  Soybean  Storage  VThere  Possible 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  economists 
today  pointed  out  that  selling  soybeans  on  the  cash  market  and  buying 
futures  is  a  poor  substitute  for  farm  or  warehouse  storage. 

As  an  example,  the  economists  cite  what  happened  last  year 
in  the  soybean  market.   From  October  1,  1956,  to  April  30,  1957,  cash 
soybean  prices  rose  from  $2.13  1/2  to  $2.25  l/2--a  gain  of  13  cents. 
During  this  same  time.  May  futures  dropped  from  $2.47  1/4  to  $2,40  3/4-- 
a  drop  of  6  1/2  cents.   Farmers  who  stored  from  October  to  May  were 
paid  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  storage.   Farmers  who  sold  their 
beans  and  bought  futures  lost  money  on  the  move. 

But  right  now  farmers  are  asking  what  will  happen  this  year? 
The  economists  point  out  that,  on  September  30,  bids  to  farmers  were 
$2,05  and  May  futures  contracts  closed  at  $2.34  3/4 — a  difference  of 
about  30  cents.  Next  May  the  difference  will  likely  be  13  to  14  cents. 
Cash  soybeans  will  gain  16  to  17  cents  on  the  May  contract.   Both  may 
ao  up,  both  may  do  down  or  cash  may  go  up  and  May  futures  may  go  down, 
but  the  difference  will  narrow. 

So  this  year  it  looks  as  if  those  farmers  who  have  storage 

space  or  can  rent  storage  will  be  ahead  to  use  it.   Some  who  do  not 

have  storage  or  can't  rent  it  have  asked  about  selling  their  beans  and 

buying  futures. 
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Add  Soybean  Storage  -  2 

The  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  looks  at 
the  situation  this  way:   VJhile  cash  soybean  prices  are  below  the  loan, 
the  distant  futures  prices  are  not.   It  looks  as  if  enough  soybeans 
will  go  under  loan  to  force  cash  prices  up  to  the  loan  by  May  or  July 
next  year. 

The  question  then  comes  up,  "What  is  the  futures  price  that 
is  equal  to  the  loan  price?"  With  a  loan  price  of  around  $2.18  in 
central  Illinois,  5  cents  for  country  elevator  handling  and  8  to  10 
cents  usual  difference  between  downstate  and  Chicago,  in  May  the  fu- 
tures price  equal  to  the  country  loan  price  is  about  $2.31-$2.33.   So 
futures  prices  are  now  about  equal  to  or  slightly  above  the  loan  price, 

The  grain  marketing  staff  feels  that  the  purchase  of  futures 

IS  not  a  good  buy  unless  you  think  futures  will  go  above  the  loan  or 

fall  below  current  prices  of  around  $2.34  for  May  futures  contracts. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Parasites  Rob  Farmers  of  Valuable  Feed 

DIXON  SPRINGS — If  your  livestock  are  infested  with  parasites, 
you'll  be  feeding  the  worms  some  expensive  feed  this  winter,  says 
Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield,  extension  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

He  suggests  that  you  get  rid  of  the  robbers  before  the 
winter  feeding  season  starts. 

Cattle  and  sheep  pick  up  internal  parasites  during  the  pas- 
ture season  when  the  different  kinds  of  worms  are  active.   Controling 
internal  parasites  before  your  animals  go  on  winter  feed  will  keep  them 
in  better  condition  on  less  feed. 

If  you  suspect  worms  in  your  animals,  your  local  veterinarian 
can  examine  manure  samples  and  tell  you  how  badly  the  stock  is  infested. 

External  parasites  also  cut  down  on  gains,  Dr.  Mansfield 
points  out.   Lice  may  be  found  on  animals  all  year  round,  but  they  in- 
crease and  do  their  greatest  damage  during  inside  winter  feeding. 
Spraying  or  dipping  the  animals  in  the  fall  will  control  lice  and 
mange  mites  and  eliminate  the  damage  they  can  do. 

Not  only  will  feed  costs  be  higher  on  animals  with  parasites, 

but  animals  weakened  by  parasite  attack  are  also  more  susceptible  to 
other  diseases,  the  veterinarian  says. 
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FOR    IMiviEDIATE    RELEASE 

Illinois  Girl  Attends  Meeting  in  Costa  Rica 

URBANA--It's  back  to  Costa  Rica  for  Dorothy  Osborn,  Illinois' 
1956  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegate  to  that  Central 
American  country. 

Dorothy,  who  comes  from  Pana  but  is  currently  Edwards  county 
home  adviser,  arrived  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  Monday,  September  30, 
to  attend  the  second  Latin  American  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Conference  and  the  Latin  American  Rural  Youth  Workshop  September  30  to 
October  12. 

Her  visit  to  Costa  Rica  is  in  line  with  the  4-H  People-to- 
People  program  goal  of  promoting  understanding  and  friendship.   The 
Illinois  4-H  Foundation   contributed  $200  to  her  trip,  while  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Foundation  paid  round-trip  expenses  from  Illinois  to  Wash- 
inton,  D.C.,  for  a  briefing  September  28  and  29  prior  to  her  departure 
and  a  report  upon  her  return. 

In  San  Jose  Dorothy  will  join  IFYE  conference  delegates  from 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  in  con- 
sidering (1)  ways  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  exchange  program  in 
their  countries,  (2)  what  they  as  former  IFYE  participants  can  do  to 
promote  the  exchange  and  (3)  opportunities  for  establishing  exchanges 
between  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

At  the  youth  workshop,  the  IF'YEs  will  join  with  other  rep- 
resentatives in  considering  (1)  selection  and  training  of  volunteer 
leaders,  (2)  financing  of  projects,  (3)  selection  and  training  of  pro- 
fessional workers  engaged  in  rural  youth  work,  (4)  home  economic  youth 
projects  and  (5)  the  IFYE  program. 
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POR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  l^JSl 

Cite  Fertilizer  and  Power  for  High  Farm  Production 

URBANA--High  farm  production  in  recent  years  can  be  credited 
to  continuously  increasing  use  of  fertilizer  and  power  machinery, 
C.  B.  Baker,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist* pointed  out 
to  Illinois  farm  advisers  today. 

Baker  said  that  total  crop  acres  had  changed  very  little 
since  1914.   But  the  amount  of  labor  on  farms  has  declined  steadily 
since  1910,  averaging  about  a  1.6  percent  decrease  per  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  Baker  cited  the  steady  climb  in  ferti- 
lizer use.   Since  1930,  farmers  have  used  about  6  percent  more  ferti- 
lizer each  year.   And  he  added  that  there  is  apparently  no  end  in 
sight  to  this  upv/ard  trend. 

Power  machinery  use  was  also  credited  with  helping  to  boost 
farm  production.   Since  1935-39,  farmers  have  doubled  their  use  of 
tractors. 

Behind  these  production  figures,  other  significant  changes 

are  taking  place  in  farming.  Baker  pointed  out.   With  the  increased  use 

of  machinery  and  fertilizer,  a  farmer  has  a  much  greater  need  for  cash 
to  operate  his  farm.   Contract  financing  is  rapidly  becoming  a  part 
of  many  of  these  operations. 

With  industry  moving  into  many  farming  areas,  farmers  have 
often  taken  off-farm  employment.   This  rising  number  of  farmers  having 
off-farm  income  has  eliminated  many  of  the  differences  between  farm 
and  non-farm  population,  Baker  concludes. 
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Farm  News 


MIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Egg  Use  for  Asian  Flu  Vaccine  Won't  Affect  Prices 


URBANA — Producers  of  Asian  flu  vaccine  are  using  incubated 
eggs  in  which  to  grow  the  flu  virus.   But  increased  use  of  eggs  for 
this  purpose  is  not  expected  to  have  an  important  effect  on  egg  prices 
this  fall  and  winter,  reports  James  Roush,  University  of  Illinois  egg 
iaarketing  economist. 

Roush  figures  it  this  way:   Vaccine  producers  are  now  able 
to  get  four  or  five  shots  from  each  egg  they  use.   If  every  person  in 
he   United  States  were  to  get  a  shot,  the  total  number  of  eggs  required 
to  produce  the  vaccine  would  probably  not  exceed  50  million.   Although 
this  sounds  like  a  lot  of  eggs,  it  is  actually  a  very  small  quantity 
compared  with  total  U.  S.  production. 

Present  plans  are  to  produce  about  85  million  vaccine  shots 

by  January  1.   This  may  require  using  20  to  25  million  eggs,  which  is 

less  than  15  percent  of  the  eggs  produced  on  U.  S.  farms  during  an 

average  day.   Diverting  this  many  eggs  from  the  market  over  a  period 

of  four  to  five  months  should  not  affect  egg  prices  appreciably,  Roush 
'  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  nsarketing  staff 

for  the  week  ending  October  h,   I957 

UREAKA — Corn  and  soybeans  reinained  unchanged,  wheat  rose  2  cents  and 
oats  went  up  h   cents  during  the  week  ending  October  4,  reports  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  inarketing  staff. 

The  announcement  that  corn  planted  in  compliance  with  acreage  allotments 
would  be  supported  at  $1.U0  instead  of  $1.36  gave  the  market  momentary  strength. 
But  this  appears  of  no  real  significance.  It  looks  as  if  we  will  be  able  to  use 
up  the  1957  corn  crop.  But  government  corn  sales  will  be  substantially  larger 
than  the  amount  of  compliance  corn  put  under  loan.  The  loan  rate  of  $1.10  will 
have  to  be  the  base  for  the  corn  market.  So  the  change  in  the  high  loan  rate 
should  have  no  market  effect. 

The  rapid  government  sale  of  corn  is  continuing.  For  the  week  ending 
September  I8,  about  5  million  bushels  were  sold.  However,  CCC  has  changed  its 
domestic  selling  policy.  It  will  continue  to  sell  graded  corn  for  export  but 
only  sample  grade  or  over  Ih   percent  moisture  corn  in  the  domestic  market.  If 
this  results  in  lower  corn  sa].es,  it  will  relieve  pressure  on  the  corn  market. 

The  soybean  crop  was  privately  estimated  this  week  at  U32  million  com- 
pared with  452  million  bushels  on  September  1.  The  September  1  government  esti- 
mate was  459  million. 

Soybean  supplies  available  for  crushing  now  are  at  least  20  million 
bushels  above  last  year.  Processing  margins  are  smaller  than  seem  necessary  to 
obtain  such  a  large  crush.  With  more  meal,  a  larger  exportable  oil  supply  and 
no  development  such  as  the  Suez  crisis  that  we  had  last  year,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  oil  and  meal  prices  to  be  high  enough  to  get  all  soybeans  used  at  sup- 
port prices. 
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Soybean  futures  are  now  6  cents  above  their  low  last  June,  The  loan 

rate  is  about  5  cents  less  than  last  year.  Soybean  prices  rose  during  the  summer 

Iwhen  it  was  realized  that  the  I956  crop  was  overestimated  and  growing  conditions 

[for  the  1957  crop  were  unfavorable. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Piper azine  Is  the  Best  Hog  V7ormer 

URBANA--Piperazine  is  the  best  hog  wormer  we  know  of  now, 
says  Dr.  Norman  D.  Levine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Antibiotics  used  in  treating  infectious  diseases  are  value- 
less in  handling  the  large  round  hog  worm.   However,  a  new  and  differ- 
ent antibiotic  has  recently  been  introduced  specifically  for  treating 
round  worms.   Studies  are  still  being  carried  on  to  determine  its 
effectiveness. 

Piperazine  occurs  in  many  forms  and  derivatives.   One  form 
is  about  as  good  as  another  if  you  follow  directions  closely  when 
worming  your  pigs. 

The  key  to  raising  worm-free  pigs  is  to  farrow  them  under 
sanitary  conditions  and  then  keep  them  clean.   Dr.  Levine  recommends 
the  McLean  county  system  of  swine  sanitation, which  includes  these 
steps: 

1.  Put  sov/s  in  farrowing  pens  that  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned. 

2.  V7ash  the  sows'  udders  before  you  put  them  into  the  pens. 
V7orm  eggs  are  often  found  in  the  dirt  clinging  to  the  udder  and  may  be 
passed  on  to  pigs  when  they  suckle. 

3.  Haul  sows  and  litters  to  pasture  rather  than  let  them 
run  down  the  same  lane  you  have  used  year  after  year.   The  young  pigs 
can  easily  pick  up  worm  eggs  from  the  dirt  in  the  lane. 

4.  Use  rotation  pasture  on  around  that  has  not  had  pigs 
running  on  it  for  two  previous  years. 
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Plans  Complete  for  Dealers'  Seed  and  Soil  Clinics 

URBANA-- Program,  plans  are  now  complete  for  the  annual  seed 
and  soil  clinics  for  all  seed  and  fertilizer  dealers  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  department  of  agronomy  and  the  Illinois  Seed 
Dealers  Association,  M.  B.  Russell»head  of  the  UI  Department  of  agron- 
omy»  announced  this  week. 

Dates  and  places  for  the  clinics  are  as  follows:   October  22, 
Armory,  Mt.  Vernon;  October  23,  Lamoine  Hotel,  Macomb;  October  24, 
Champaign  Country  Club;  and  October  25,  Library  Auditorium,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb.   All  meetings  will  begin  at  9:45  a.m. 
local  time. 

Main  features  of  the  day's  program  will  be  presented  by  Uni- 
versity agronomists.  Discussions  will  include  understanding  soils, 
taking  a  new  look  at  soil  fertility  problems,  latest  in  pre-emergence 
weed  control,  recommended  varieties  of  small  grain,  forage  crops  and 
grain  sorghums;  pasture  improvement;  and  sorghum  culture. 

J.  R.  Pauling  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
tell  about  new  research  in  cropsand  soils  being  conducted  by  the  USDA. 

These  meetings  are  open  to  all  seed  and  fertilizer  dealers. 
Russell  points  out  that  these  programs  offer  dealers  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  latest  in  soils  and  crops  so  that  they  can  do  a  better  job 

of  serving  their  farmer  customers. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Plan  Illinois  Meeting 

in^BANA--The  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  December  8-12  at  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Springfield,  N.  F.  Oebker,  University  of  Illinois  vegetable  crops 
specialist,  announced  this  week. 

Scheduling  of  this  year's  meeting  in  Illinois  provides  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  participation  of  Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  members 
who  have  garden  and  other  horticulture  projects,  Oebker  points  out. 
The  program  will  include  special  tours  in  the  Springfield  area,  infor- 
mation about  career  opportunities,  a  vegetable  judging  contest  and 
finals  in  the  national  demonstration  contest.   All  junior  vegetable 
growers  and  their  leaders  are  eligible  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the 
sessions. 

Representing  Illinois  in  the  judging  contest  will  be  Bill 
Lorenz,  Cook  county;  Leonard  Schmitt,  Lake  county;  Mary  Sue  Knuppel, 
Fulton  county;  and  Virginia  Wesoloski,  Will  county.   They  were  winners 
in  the  state  finals  held  in  September.   However,  any  boy  or  girl  at- 
tending the  convention  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  contest. 

Illinois  will  be  represented  in  the  demonstration  contest 
by  James  Parochetti,  Bureau  county,  and  Bonnie  Duncan,  DcKalb  county. 

More  information  about  the  convention  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Illinois  farm  adviser  or  county  4-H  club  leader.   Oebker  suggests 
that  those  who  are  planning  to  attend  send  for  hotel  reservations  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Sheep  Day  Program  on  October  25 

URBANA — Illinois  sheep  breeders  and  feeders  will  be  guests 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  annual  Sheep  Day  program  on 
Friday,  October  25. 

Sessions  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  DST  at  the  sheep  farm,  accord- 
ing to  E.  E.  Hatfield,  assistant  professor  of  sheep  production  at  the 
University,  in  charge  of  the  program.   Visitors  at  the  farm  will  have 
a  chance  to  see  current  research  in  progress  as  well  as  exhibits  and 
demonstrations . 

A.  L.  Pope,  animal  husbandry  department  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  will  highlight  the  morning's  session  starting  at  10:30 
o'clock  in  the  Stock  Pavilion.   He  will  talk  about  the  sheep  industry, 
Hatfield  says. 

Other  morning  session  topics  include  the  effect  of  rations 
on  performance  and  carcass  quality,  discussed  by  Hatfield;  high-oil 
corn  for  lambs,  E.  W.  Dayton,  University  of  Illinois;  parasite  con- 
trol, Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield,  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station;  and  the 
Sheep  Producers  Council,  Carl  Dunbar,  Bushnell  producer. 

L.  E.  Card,  head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  will  chairman  the  morning  session,  which  includes 
a  welcome  by  H.  W.  Hannah,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Add  Sheep  Day  Program  -  2 

W.  C.  Weir,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of 
California  at  Davis,  will  open  the  afternoon  session  with  a  discus- 
sion of  lamb  production  in  California.   D.  E.  Walker,  extension  live- 
stock specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  give  a  summary 
of  the  1957  Illinois  Sheep  Production  project. 

For  the  rest  of  the  program,  the  group  will  divide  into 
feeder  and  breeder  sections.   Hatfield  will  discuss  cornfield  glean- 
ing for  the  feeders,  and  then  the  group  will  discuss  organization  of 
a  sheep  feeders' association. 

The  breeders  and  producers  will  hear  Dayton  talk  about  creep- 
feeding.   Sherwood  Jackson,  vocational  agriculture  teacher  at  Seneca, 
will  discuss  contributions  of  purebred  breeders  to  the  industry,  fol- 
lowed by  a  panel  discussion  on  corn  belt  sheep  production. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  will  chairman  the  afternoon  session.   Lunch  will 
be  served  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  by  members  of  the  Hoof  and  Horn  Club, 
Adjournment  is  set  for  3:30  p.m. 
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Farm  News 


IIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  11,^957 


Frosted  Sorghum  Will  Make  Usable  Silage 


URBANA — Frosted  sorghums  will  make  satisfactory  silage  if 
they  don't  dry  out  too  much  before  they  are  cut. 

Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  best  plan  is  to  put  sor- 
ghum intothe  silo  within  the  next  day  or  so  after  it  gets  hit  by  frost 

There ' s  no  danger  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  from  the  frosted 
sorghum  forage  after  it  ferments  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  silo, 
Fryman  says. 

Best  time  to  cut  sorghums  for  silage  is  when  the  seeds  are 
in  the  stiff-dough  stage.   The  plants  then  have  from  25  to  30  percent 
of  dry  matter. 

But  some  late-planted  sorghums  in  Illinois  may  not  get  to 

the  stiff-dough  stage  before  frost  this  fall.   Frosted  sorghum  silage 

n\ay  not  be  so  good  for  feed  as  fully  matured  grain,  but  you  can  still 
1 
salvage  much  of  the  feeding  value  from  your  crop. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


High  Farm  Output  Limits  Farm  Prices 


URBANA — Farm  prices  are  not  likely  to  increase  substantially 
in  relation  to  industrial  prices,  barring  war  or  other  large-scale 
catastrophe,  according  to  Harold  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Halcrow  bases  his  statement  on  the  expansion  of  farm  produc- 
tion due  to  continued  introduction  of  improved  production  methods.   In 
recent  years,  farm  output  has  gone  up  three  to  four  percent  a  year  in 
spite  of  serious  drouth  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

While  farm  price  supports  and  storage  programs  can  prevent 

sharp  declines  in  farm  prices,  Halcrow  emphasizes  that  they  cannot 

substantially  improve  the  farm  price  level  over  a  period  of  years.   He 

suggests  that  farmers  who  expect  to  have  a  good  income  will  be  required 

to  increase  the  size  of  their  operations  and  take  advantage  of  modern 

farming  methods  in  their  production. 

Management  of  capital,  which  on  an  average  corn  belt  farm  may 
oe  $100,000  or  more,  and  farm  management  decisions  must  be  carried  out 
skillfully  if  a  farm  family  is  to  have  a  good  income.   Adjusting  the 
ifarm  unit  to  these  changing  farm  conditions  is  most  important  for  the 
-welfare  of  farm  people,  Halcrow  believes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


3et  Up  George  Doak  Memorial  Scholarship 

URBANA — Family  and  friends  of  the  late  George  W.  Doak  of 
Metamora  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  for  students  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  who  are  preparing  to  teach  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

In  recognition  of  Doak's  service  to  agricultural  education 
in  Illinois,  this  memorial  fund  will  be  used  to  assist  worthy  and  needy 
college  students  to  complete  their  education.   Announcement  of  the 
scholarship  is  made  jointly  by  Herbert  R.  Damisch,  chief  of  agricultural 
education  for  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Springfield;  and 
H.  M.  Hamlin,  chairmain  of  the  agricultural  education  division,  College 
of  Education,  and  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, both  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Prior  to  his  sudden  death  on  September  27,  Doak  had  served 

the  profession  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Illinois  for  more  than  30 

years.   He  taught  at  Washburn  and  Metamora  high  schools  for  20  years. 
Since  1947  he  had  been  a  state  supervisor  of  agricultural  education.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  was  widely  known  and 
highly  respected  by  teachers,  students  and  friends. 

Contributions  to  the  fund  may  be  sent  to  the  Metamora  National 
Bank  or  to  Mrs.  Doak  at  Metamora.  All  contributions  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  Scholarship  Committee  for  distribution. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Lois,  Doak  is  survived  by  a  son.  Rev. 
narles  Doak,  University  of  Idaho;  and  a  daughter,  Georgia  Mae  Doak,  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Warns  Landowners  To  Protect  Drainage  Interests 

URBANA-- Illinois  landowners  frequently  find  their  land  drainage 
seriously  affected  by  rapid  growth  of  urban  subdivisions,  industrial 
developments  and  new  highway  right-of-ways. 

So  it's  important  that  they  keep  informed  about  any  proposed 
changes  that  may  affect  their  farm  drainage  systems.   Usually  they  must 
either  cooperate  in  forming  new  plans  or  raise  objections  before  con- 
struction is  under  way,  reports  Ralph  C.  Hay,  agricultural  engineer  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Hay  says  that  the  basic  principle  of  Illinois  drainage  law  is 
that  a  landowner  must  receive  surface  water   flowing  naturally  from 
r.igher  ground. 

A  landowner  faced  with  this  problem  can  often  benefit  by  co- 
operating in  the  drainage  changes.   At  least  he  can  help  to  hold  the 
damage  to  his  system  to  a  minimum.   For  example,  he  may  be  able  to  have 
n  outlet  storm  drain  extended  through  his  field  to  a  ditch  instead  of 
opening  onto  the  field,  or  he  may  be  able  to  use  it  as  a  tile  outlet, 
ay  points  out. 

Paved  drives,  streets  and  roofs  usually  produce  higher  runoff 
i^ates  than  farm  lands,  but  this  extra  flow  can  legally  be  discharged 

-more- 


Add  Drainage  -  2 

into  natural  drainage  outlets.   Affected  landowners  usually  gain  more 
by  cooperating  than  by  opposing  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand^  newly  developed  projects  designed  to  drain 
in  a  direction  through  which  the  area  does  not  drain  naturally  are 
normally  contrary  to  the  basic  drainage  laws  of  Illinois.   A  landowner 
who  is  affected  by  such  a  proposal  should  either  register  an  objection 
with  legal  counsel  or  demand  payment  of  damages  if  drainage  through  his 
land  seems  necessary. 

Highway  departments  are  often  involved  in  these  cases,  Hay 
points  out,  but  their   interests  frequently  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  affected  landowners.   Landowners  therefore  should  not  depend  on  the 
approval  of  highway  officials  to  protect  their  land. 

Legal  action  taken  before  construction  starts,  rather  than 

later,  will  result  in  greater  satisfaction  to  both  parties.   In  many 

cases  both  costs  and  damage  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  cooperation  during 

the  planning  stages  of  the  project. 
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FOR  II^^MEDIATE  RELEASE 


"'"hool  Needs  Conference  Set  for  October  22 

URBANA — The  Illinois  Council  on  Community  Schools  will  sponsor 
an  area  conference  on  October  22  at  Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb, 
D.  E.  Lindstrom,  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist  and  chairman 
of  the  council,  announced  today. 

The  theme  for  the  conference  will  be  "Taking  a  hard  look  at 
our  school  districts:   past  reorganization  and  future  reorganization 
needs. " 

Problems  to  be  discussed  include  present  school  organization, 
needs  for  future  changes,  ways  to  finance  schools  and  the  role  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  making  good  community  schools. 

Participating  in  the  discussions  will  be  representatives  from 
Western  Illinois  University,  University  of  Illinois,  Illinois  Education 
Association,  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  Illinois  Association  of 
School  Boards,  Taxpayers'  Federation  of  Illinois  and  Illinois  School 
policies  Commission. 

Lindstrom  emphasizes  that  all  citizens  who  are  interested  in 
improving  community  schools  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  con- 
ference.  It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  county  superintendents, 
school  administrators,  county  farm  and  home  advisers,  school  board 
members  and  P.T.A.  groups.   The  meeting  begins  at  5:00  p.m.  in  the 
audience  room  of  Science  Hall.   Participants  will  have  dinner  in  the 
college  cafeteria  preceding  the  discussions. 
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FOR  IMlvIEDIATE  RELFASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET --Prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for 

the  week  ending  October  11,  1957« 

URBANA — Government  crop  estimates  were  the  major  influence  in  the  grain 
markets  for  the  week  ending  October  11,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  grain 
narketing  staff.  In  the  early  part  of  the  week,  prices  had  been  steady  to  higher, 
but  they  broke  sharply  on  Friday. 

Before  the  break,  soybeans  had  gained  5  "to  6  cents  and  corn  1  to  2  cents 
over  last  week's  close.  Some  of  the  early  stren^h  in  soybeans  was  accompanied  by 
stronger  soybean  oil  and  meal  prices.  But  the  major  influence  was  more  active  bidding 
by  processors  as  a  result  of  heavy  storage  operations  by  farmers. 

Soybeans  were  also  strengthened  by  the  cotton  crop  estimate,  which  was 
reduced  about  2  l/2  percent  from  a  month  ago  and  also  909,000  bales  below  last  year. 
This  reduction  from  last  year  amounts  to  the  oil  in  10  million  bushels  of  soybeans 
and  the  rcftal  in  6  l/2  million  bushels. 

The  goverrjnent  estimate  of  a  487 -million-bushel  soybean  crop  broke  both 
futures  and  the  cash  bid  basis,  so  country  elevator  bids  on  Friday  morning  equaled 
those  of  a  week  earlier. 

Corn  prices  at  the  week's  close  were  also  under  pressure  because  of  the 
crop  estimate  of  3^30^  million  bushels,  A  crop  of  this  size  along  with  other  feed 
grains  will  give  us  a  record  production  as  well  as  a  record  feed  grain  supply.  Con- 
tinued effort  by  CCC  to  reduce  its  sales  of  corn  was  a  supporting  factor. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1957 

Give  Corn  Picker  a  Close  Inspection 

URBANA--A  corn  picker  that  continually  clogs  is  not  only 
causing  too  much  field  loss,  but  also  greatly  increases  your  chances 
of  getting  caught. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  unnecesary  delays  from  clogged  rolls 
or  other  mechanical  difficulties,  give  your  picker  a  critical  inspec- 
tion, says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Start  with  the  snapping  rolls.  Rolls  worn  beyond  their  use- 
fulness may  cause  clogging.   Borrow  a  new  roll  from  your  dealer  and 
compare  it  with  the  old  ones  to  see  the  difference. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  husking  rolls.   Check  the  spring 
tension.   If  the  rolls  won't  adjust,  a  spring  may  be  broken.   Don't 
hesitate  to  replace  them  if  you  think  it  might  reduce  clogging  or  im- 
prove husking. 

When  you  inspect  your  picker,   it's  a  good  idea  to  make  sure 

that  all  shields  are  in  place  and  there  are  no  protruding  obstructions, 

such  as  cotter  pins,  nails  or  bolts,  to  catch  your  clothing. 

Chances  of  having  an  accident  this  picking  season  will  be 
much  less  if  you  can  get  your  crop  in  without  unnecessary  delays  from 
clogging.   There's  a  good  reason  for  trouble.   Locate  and  eliminate  the 
hazard  so  that  your  corn-piclcing  season  will  be  safe  and  efficient. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Ewes  Can  Winter  on  Corn  Silage 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Corn  silage  makes  good  winter  feed  for  ewes. 

You  may  need  to  rely  on  corn  silage  if  your  hay  crop  this  sum- 
mer was  shorter  than  usual  or  if  you  have  a  problem  of  soft  corn  be- 
cause of  early  frost,  says  J.  M.  Lewis,  assistant  professor  of  agricul- 
tural research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
station. 

Most  farmers  will  feed  corn  silage  with  other  roughages,  but 
it  can  be  fed  as  the  only  roughage  if  properly  supplemented,  Lewis 
points  out. 

Ewes  will  eat  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  corn  silage  daily 
if  it  is  the  only  roughage.   Supplement  this  silage  with  one-fifth  pound 
of  protein  and  one-half  ounce  of  feeding-grade  limestone  daily  to  cor- 
rect the  protein  and  calcium  deficiency  in  the  corn  silage. 

Half  of  a  flock  of  ewes  were  fed  through  the  winter  at  the 

Dixon  Springs  Station  with  silage  as  the  only  source  of  roughage.   In 

addition  to  the  recoiranended  amounts  of  protein  and  calicum,  they  also 

got  a  pound  of  grain  daily  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  shelled  corn  and 

and  oats.   The  other  half  of  the  flock  were  fed  all  the  good  alfalfa 

hay  they  would  eat,  plus  the  same  amount  of  corn  and  oats. 

Ewes  fed  corn  silage  in  this  program  were  as  thrifty  as  those 
fed  legume  hay,  and  they  gained  more  weight,  Lewis  reports.   Their  lambs 
were  as  heavy  and  strong  at  birth  and  gained  faster  because  the  ewes  fed 
silage  milked  better. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

1957  Florists'  Institute  Set  for  November  19 

URBANA — The  1957  Florists'  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  on  November  19,  F.  F.  Weinard,  head  of  the  division 
of  floriculture,  announced  this  week.  All  florists  and  their  employees 
are  cordially  invited. 

The  theme  for  the  day's  program  is   "Business  Management." 
Topics  to  be  discussed  include  "The  New  Florist  Crop  Marketing  Program 
for  Illinois";  "Is  Your  Insurance  Working  for  You";  "Financing  Your 
Business,  How,  VJhen,  and  l^ere" ;  "The  Modern  Approach  to  Salesmanship 
and  Personal  Selling" ;  "Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Help  You  Get 
Ahead";  "Lessons  Florists  Can  Learn  From  the  Supermarkets";  "Getting 
and  Holding  Good  Personnel";  "Marketing  Studies  Point  the  Way";  and 
Tips  on  How  to  Hold  Down  Your  Income  Tax." 

Speakers  will  include  staff  members  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Colleges  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  the  Illinois  Crop  Report- 
ing Service  and  outside  business  leaders. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Illinois  State  Florists'  Associ- 
ation v/ill  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Inman  Hotel.   R.  O.  Harvey, 
associate  professor  of  finance,  will  talk  on  "The  Business  Outlook, 

Flowering  or  Vegetative. "   All  members  and  visitors  are  welcome. 

All  sessions  during  the  day  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 

the  new  Home  Economics  building.   The  institute  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  floriculture  division  of  the  University  of  Illinois  horticulture 
department  and  the  Bureau  of  Business  Management  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce, 
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FOR  IMT-IEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cattle  Feeders  Day  on  November  1 

URBANA — Seven  lots  of  cattle  just  getting  started  on  "all-in- 
one"  silage  tests  will  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Beef  Farm  tour 
starting  the  29th  annual  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  on  Friday,  November  1. 

A.  L.  Neumann,  head  of  the  beef  division  at  the  UI  College  of 
Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  day's  program,  says  that  tours  of  the  beef 
cattle  barns  will  start  at  9:00  a.m.   The  barns  are  one-half  mile  south 
of  Illinois  Stadium. 

Visitors  at  the  barns  will  also  see  the  International  beef 
cattle  exhibit,  variations  found  in  weaned  calves  in  performance  testing 
programs,  steers  being  used  in  digestion  studies  and  silage  with  the 
surface  covered  by  plastic. 

B.  C.  Breidenstein  of  the  meats  division  is  also  planning  a 
display  to  show  cut-out  values  of  different  grades  of  carcasses. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  college, 
will  chairman  the  morning  session  of  the  program  starting  at  11:00 
o'clock  in  the  Stock  Pavilion.   G.  E.  Mitchell  and  V7.  W.  Albert,  beef 
staff  members  at  the  college,  v;ill  discuss  effect  of  time  of  stilbestrol 
implants  with  Synovex  comparisions,  replacement  value  of  oats  in  rations 
fed  to  steers  on  grass  and  comparison  of  single  versus  mixed  protein 
supplements. 

Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  wel- 
come the  guests.   Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  by  members 
,of  the  Hoof  and  Horn  club. 
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Add  Cattle  Feeders  Day  -  2 

Doyle  Chambers,  professor  of  animal  breeding  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  will  headline  the  afternoon  session  v/ith  a  talk  on  the  cat- 
tle feeder's  stake  in  performance  testing.   Other  reports  will  include 
pelleting  roughages  and  complete  rations  for  beef  cattle  by  R.  J.  Webb, 
superintendent  of  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  and  progress  on  the 
"all-in-one"  silage  studies  by  Neumann.   L.  H.  Simerl,  extension  farm 
economist  at  the  college,  will  give  his  annual  outlook  report  on  the 
beef  cattle  situation. 

Adjournment  is  scheduled  for  3:30  p.m. 
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FOR  IMI-4EDIATE  RELEASE 

Record  Supply  Vlill  Hold  Down  Soybean  Prices 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  fore- 
cast today  that  soybean  prices  would  show  no  great  changes  during  the 
coming  year.   T.  A.  Hieronymus  believes  the  record  supply  means  that 
price  will  be  tied  quite  closely  to  the  government  loan.   So  prices  can 
neither  go  down  nor  up  very  much. 

Hieronymus  points  out  that  the  October  government  crop  esti- 
mate is  487  million  bushels.   Last  year  456  million  bushels  were  pro- 
duced, but  this  figure  may  be  revised  downward.   With  an  early  harvest 
last  year,  the  1S56  crop  was  used  over  a  12^-month  period.   This  year^ 
with  a  late  harvest,  the  crop  needs  to  last  only  about  llh   months. 

After  deducting  for  seed,  waste  and  export,  Hieronymus  esti- 
mates that  about  367  million  bushels  will  be  available  for  crush  and 
carryover.   If  the  market  is  to  show  any  firmness  at  all  this  year,  the 
carryover  must  be  cut  to  10  million  bushels,  leaving  a  crush  of  357  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  crush  this  past  year  was  about  315  million  bushels. 

In  order  to  get  this  larger  supply  of  soybeans  crushed,  the 
economist  estimates  that  processors  will  need  a  crushing  margin  of  about 
22  cents.   Adding  this  to  the  loan  price  of  $2,18  in  central  Illinois 
dnd  a  5-cent  elevator  margin  gives  $2.45  as  the  gross  value  of  soybean 
products.   This  would  be  equal  to  $47  a  ton  for  meal  and  12^  cents  a 
pound  for  oil.  These  prices  seem  extremely  unlikely  this  year  if  the  en- 
tire soybean  crop  is  to  be  used. 
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Add  Soybean  Prices  -  2 

So  it  looks  like  a  substantial  carryover  of  soybeans  next 
year.   And  this  carryover  will  probably  be  owned  by  CCC.   Farmers  prob- 
ably will  put  enough  soybeans  into  loan  to  move  the  price  up  to  the 
loan. 

Under  similar  situations  in  the  past,  the  season's  price  peak 

has  occurred  early  in  the  marketing  year.   Any  time  prices  move  above 

the  loan  during  the  coming  year,  large  selling  by  farmers  is  likely, 

Hieronymus  concludes. 
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FOR  IM'IEDIATE  RELEASE 

Report  on  High-Oil  Corn  at  Sheep  Day 

URBANA — One  of  the  reports  at  the  Illinois  Sheep  Day  program 
next  Friday,  October  25,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  cover  a 
high-oil  corn  feeding  test. 

E.  E.  Hatfield,  assistant  professor  of  sheep  production  at 
the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  results  show  that  high-oil  corn 
provided  more  protein  for  the  lambs  on  test  than  the  regular  corn  that 
was  fed.   High-oil  corn  in  this  test  measured  about  8  percent  oil  com- 
pared with  about  4  percent  oil  for  the  regular  corn. 

Another  test  to  be  reported  at  Sheep  Day  concerns  feeding  oat 
silage  instead  of  corn  silage  to  ewes,  Hatfield  says.   In  this  experi- 
ment,  56  black-faced  western  bred  ewes  were  divided  into  two  lots  of 
28  each  and  fed  twice  daily,  with  free  access  to  trace-mineralized  salt, 
limestone  and  water. 

Ewes  on  a  ration  of  7  pounds  of  oat  silage  and  1.2  pounds  of 
corn  daily  performed  as  well  as  ewes  on  a  ration  of  8  pounds  of  corn 
silage  and  .2  pound  of  soybean  meal.   The  oat  silage  supplemented  with 
corn  apparently  contained  enough  protein. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  include  effects  of  different  ra- 
tions on  performance  and  carcass  quality,   parasite  control,  lamb  pro- 
duction in  California  and  a  summary  of  the  1957  Illinois  sheep  production 
project. 

Feeders  and  breeders  will  each  have  their  own  program  designed 
especially  to  cover  their  own  problems  in  the  afternoon.  A  special  ses- 
sion will  help  the  feeders  organi.-^^e  their  own  association. 

Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  by  the  Hoof  and  Horn 
Club.   Adjournment  is  scheduled  for  3:30  p.m. 
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Farm  News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


'Green  Plasma"  Not  Tested  by  USDA  as  Claimed 


URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  landscape  gardening  special- 
ist today  warned  against  advertising  claims  made  for  a  product  called 
green  plasma."   Harleigh  Kemmerer,  landscape  extension  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  reports  that  USDA  turf  specialists  have  not 
tested  the  product,  contrary  to  claims  made  in  advertisements  appearing 
recently  in  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Promoters  of  the  project  have  described  it  as  a  sensational 

color  restorer  for  lawns,  discovered  by  a  German  scientist  and  tested 

by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   The  product  is  further  claimed 

to  be  "the  very  same  type  wonder  treatment"  used  on  the  Capitol  lawn 

in  Washington,  D.C. 

Scientists  of  the  USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service  who 
test  plant  foods  and  fertilizers  and  dyes  sometimes  used  to  color 
plants,  point  out  they  have  not  tested  the  advertised  product  and  have 
no  recommendations  regarding  its  use. 

Advertisements  claim  that/by  sprinkling  a  small  amount  of  the 
product  on  lawn,  the  user  can  prevent  worries  about  a  burnt-out  lawn 
and  will  not  have  to  "spend  time,  energy  and  good  money  on  fast-greening 
fertilizers  and  plant  foods." 

Kemmerer  still  recommends  adequate  water,  plus  lime  and 
proper  fertilizers,  v/hen  needed,  to  maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of 
your  lawn. 
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FOR  RELEASE  V7EDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1957 

\;eterinarians  to  Attend  Conference 

URBANA — Some  250  veterinarians  will  find  out  what's  new  in 
their  field  on  Thursday  and  Friday^  October  17  and  18.   That's  the 
date  of  the  38th  Annual  Illinois  Conference  and  Extension  Short 
Course  for  Veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  L,  E.  Boley,  chairman  of  the  conference  committee, 
ays  that  special  items  of  interest  will  include  television  demon- 
strations on  aids  to  accurate  diagnosis,  hormone  implants  in  cattle, 
semen  evaluation  and  various  other  subjects. 

New  information  about  fighting  livestock  and  animal  dis- 
ases,  trends  in  diagnostic  procedures,  and  discussions  ranging  from 
eservoirs  and  eradication  of  hog  cholera  virus  to  diseases  of  the 
anine  eye  are  part  of  the  program.  Visiting  speakers,  practicing 
eterinarians  and  staff  members  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medl- 
ine will  discuss  many  of  the  new  techniques  in  combating  livestock 
nd  poultry  diseases. 

The  meeting  will  also  include  a  chicken  barbecue,  class 
eunions,  a  women's  program  and  a  banquet  and  dance  for  alumni  and 

uests. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

)r.  L.  E.  Card  to  Head  University's  India  Program 

URBANA — Dr.  L.  E.  Card,  head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science,  has  been  named  group  leader  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
team  of  agricultural  scientists  in  North  Central  India. 

He  succeeds  Associate  Dean  H.  W.  Hannah,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  two-year  assignment  as  regional  technical  advisor.   This 
appointment  is  under  the  University  of  Illinois  contract  for  work  in 
India. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture   says  that  Dr.  Card  will 
^ork  in  close  liaison  with  the  Technical  Cooperation  Mission,  which  is 
part  of  the  American  Embassy  group  at  New  Delhi,  India. 

With  headquarters  at  Lucknow,  capital  of  Uttar  Pradesh  state 
n  India,  Dr.  Card  will  direct  the  collaboration  between  the  University 
^  Illinois  staff  members  there  and  16  agricultural  and  veterinary  col- 
eges  and  institutes  in  the  North  Central  Indian  states  of  Uttar  Pradesh 
ad  Madhya  Pradesh. 

His  University  of  Illinois  colleagues  include  Dr.  G.  H.  Blackmon, 
nstitute  of  Plant  Industry,  Indor,  M.P.;  Dr.  W.  J.  Foreman  and  Prof. 

H.  Tammeus,  Allahabad  Agricultural  Institute,  U.P.;  Dr.  R.  J.  Garber, 
ollege  of  Agriculture,  Gwalior,  M.P.;  and  Prof.  VK    R.  Schoonover,  Bal- 
ant  Rajput  College  Farm,  Agra,  U.P. 

Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Kansas 
late  College  and  the  University  of  Missouri  are  similarly  responsible 
j5r  four  other  areas  within  India,  Dean  Howard  says.   Each  area  is 
:ganized  so  that  the  group  leaders  together  with  representatives  of 
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:he  Indian  and  U.  S.  governments  and  the  colleges  and  institutes  make 
lake  up  an  advisory  committee  for  work  related  to  agricultural  education 
md  research  in  India. 

In  its  foreign  programs,  the  University  of  Illinois  holds 
:hree  contracts  with  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  for 
^;ork  in  India.   Under  these  contracts,  the  University  sends  its  staff 
nembers  to  India,  takes  Indian  scholars  for  further  study  in  the  United 
states  and  buys  educational  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  in- 
stitutions. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Card  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
Jniversity,  Ithaca,  New  York,  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1914  and  a  Ph.D. 
.egree  in  1922. 

From  1914  to  1919  he  was  an  assistant  poultry  husbandman  at 
he  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs.   He  was  an  in- 
structor in  poultry  husbandry  at  Cornell  from  1919  to  1922,  when  he 
Gcame  professor  of  poultry  husbandry  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
e  was  named  head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Science  on  August  6,  1947, 

0  succeed  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll. 

Dr.  Card  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

1  Athletic  Association  from  1941  through  1947.   He  has  also  been  a 
ember  of  the  college  feed  survey  committee  cooperating  with  the  Feed 
ndustry  Council  and  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association. 

As  a  worker  on  the  Inter-Association  Council  on  Animal  Dis- 
use and  Production,  he  was  one  of  five  persons  elected  or  appointed 
:inually  to  represent  five  leading  national  livestock  and  poultry 
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associations.   He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Poultry  Science  Association 
and  for  10  years  was  editor  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  POULTRY  SCIENCE » 

In  1927  he  was  an  official  U.  S.  delegate  to  the  Third  World's 
Poultry  Congress  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  in  1930  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Fourth  Congress  in  London,  England.   He  is  the  author  of  15  experiment 
station  bulletins  in  Connecticut  and  Illinois,   His  book,  POULTRY 
PRODUCTION,  now  in  its  Sth  edition,  was  selected  for  representation  in 
the  Eighth  Annual  Philadelphia  Book  Show,   Selections  are  based  on 
typography  and  subject-matter  content.   He  has  also  had  articles  pub- 
lished in  POULTRY  SCIENCE,  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  and  five 
issues  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  World's  Poultry  Congress. 

During  his  35  years  of  service  with  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Dr.  Card  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
Poultry  industry  in  the  state.   In  1947  his  work  was  recognized  when  he 
//as  given  the  annual  award  of  the  Illinois  Poultry  Improvement  Associ- 
ation for  distinguished  service  to  the  state's  poultry  industry. 

He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  Phi  Kappa 

Phi  and  Sigma  Xi  honorary  fraternities.   He  was  married  in  1916  to 

^va  L.  Garnsey  of  Lowville,  New  York.   Children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Card  are 

lary  Elizabeth  Yarnell,  Mesa,  Arizona;  Helen  Louise  Clements,  Brooklyn, 

^ew  York;  and  James  G.  Card  of  Champaign. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1957 

State  Funds  for  Veterinary  Research 

URBANA — St£-te  funds  for  veterinary  research  in  Illinois  are 

the  lowest  in  five  rr.idwest  states,  even  though  Illinois  ranks  third  in 

value  of  livestock.. 

Iowa  had  the  highest  inventory  value  of  livestock  as  of 

January  1,  1957 — $969,588,000;  and  highest  state  appropriations  for 

veterinary  research--$200, 277.   Next  came  Wisconsin  with  $640,134,000 

//orth  of  livestock  and  state  funds  totaling  $197,000  for  research. 

llinois  was  very  close  to  Wisconsin  in  value  of  livestock  with 

?639, 660, 000,  but  this  state  appropriated  only  $82,765  for  veterinary 

research. 

Minnesota  and  Indiana  ranked  fourth  and  fifth  among  the 

ive  states  in  value  of  livestock,  but  received  larger  allotments  for 

esearch.   Indiana  was  highest  in  amount  allotted  to  veterinary  re- 

earch  per  $1,000  livestock  valuation,  and  Illinois  was  lowest. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


November  1 

November  2 

November  2 

November  5-6 

November  1*4- 
November  19 
November  1^-15 
November  19-20 
November  25-26 

November  26 

November  29- 
Dec ember  7 

November  30- 
December  5 

December  8-12 


AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Illinois  Nut  Growers  Annual  Meeting,  Coli^ibiana  Seed  Co.,  Eldred 

National  U-H  Achievement  Day 

Southern  Illinois  Vegetable  and  Small  Fruit  Growers  Association 
Annual  Meeting,  Cobden 

Farm  Structures  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Florists  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

National  Swine  Growers  Council  Annual  Meeting,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Illinois  State  Vegetable  Growers  Annual  Meeting,  Peoria 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  Abraliam  Lincoln  Hotel, 
Springfield 

Statewide  U-H  Leaders  Recognition  Banquet,  Springfield 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago 

National  ^-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago 

National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield 


January  23-2^    Custom  Spray  Operators  School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
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FOR  IMI^DIATE  RELEASE 

Snapping  Rolls  or  Husking  Rolls? 

URBANA — For  a  long  time  the  common  belief  was  that  only  the 
snapping  rolls  on  a  corn  picker  were  dangerous,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

But   the  1956  corn-picker  accident  survey  figures  show  that 
the  husking  rolls  and  the  stalk  ejectors  also  claimed  many  victims. 
In  fact,  husking  rolls  claimed  the  most  victims,  with  snapping  rolls 
second  and  stalk  ejectors  (or  trash  rolls)  a   close  third. 

The  survey  also  showed  many  other  things  about  corn-picker 
accidents.  For  example,  many  of  the  victims  were  caught  from  under- 
neath. 

Some  of  the  victims  were  able  to  free  themselves  in  a  few 

minutes.   Others  were  trapped  for  hours.   Some  had  only  scratches, 

while  others  lost  a  hand  or  both  hands  and  arms,  A  few  lost  their  lives. 

The  survey  also  showed  one  thing  common  to  all  corn-picker 

accidents:   The  power  was  on  when  the  victim  was  caught.   That  is  the 

one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of  when  you  read  or  hear  about  someone  being 

icaught  in  a  corn-picker.  The  power  was  on. 

First  thing  to  remember,  then,  is  to  turn  off  the  power  before 
lyou  leave  the  tractor  seat.   Your  safety  is  in  your  hands.   Keep  them. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET--An  analysis  prepared  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 

I  staff  for  the  week  ending  October  l8,  1957. 

LIREANA--The  Middle  East  controversy  dominated  the  grain  markets  for  the 
veek  ending  October  l8,  reports  the  University  of  Illinois  pT«.in  marketing  staff. 
Soybean  and  wheat  prices  were  affected  most,  showing  the  importance  of  these  crops 
in  world  trade.  Soybeans  gained  about  5  cents  a  bushel  and  wheat  3  "to  U  cents. 
Com  and  oats  showed  less  strength  because  they  are  less  important  in  world  trade 
and  com  harvest  is  immediately  ahead.  Corn  prices  gained  2  cents  and  oats,  1  cent. 

Grain  prices  recovered  quickly  on  October  11  and  made  substantial  gains 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week.  As  the  mideastern  situation  appeared  better,  prices 
weakened  on  Friday.  Although  this  seemed  to  be  the  controlling  factor,  there  are 
other  developments  that  are  likely  to  influence  future  trends. 

In  the  soybean  market,  processing  margins  continued  relatively  narrow. 
This  difference  between  the  value  of  the  oil  and  meal  and  the  price  of  beans  in  Illi- 
nois was  7  cents  a  bushel  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  week's  market  carried  the  near- 
by oil  price  up  a  half  cent  a  pound,  but  meal  prices  weakened  slightly.  So  the  proc- 
essing margin  was  cut  nearly  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Narrow  processing  margins  are  significant  because  we  have  about  UO  million 
more  bushels  of  soybeans  to  process  or  carry  over  than  we  had  last  year.  With  this 
situation  we  would  expect  fairly  wide  processing  irargins  at  harvest.  Widespread 
storage  by  farmers  has  prevented  wide  margins  from  developing.  But  market  receipts 
these  past  two  weeks  have  increased,  especially  those  hauled  by  barge.  Should  heavy 
sales  of  soybeans  develop,  processing  margins  are  likely  to  widen  at  the  expense  of 
soybean  prices. 

Corn  prices  gained  support  from  smaller  sales  by  CCC.  To  bolster  prices, 

CCC  is  trying  to  sell  its  non-storable  corn  in  the  export  market.  This  is  mostly 

1956  high-moisture  com.  Farmers  have  increased  selling  of  their  last  year's  crop 

recently  to  make  room  for  the  new  crop. 
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In  the  wheat  market,  both  flour  mill  and  export  demand  were  disappointing 
to  the  grain  trade.  However;  wheat  exports  from  July  1  to  date  are  up  to  the  USDA 
schedule.  This  calls  for  U.  S.  exports  of  UOO  million  "bushels  for  the  I957-58 
marketing  year.  A  strengthening  factor  in  Illinois  wheat  prices  is  the  small  sup- 
ply of  soft  red  winter  wheat. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1957 

Cattle  Raisers  Guard  Against  Shipping  Fever 

URBANA — Cattle  raisers  should  be  on  guard  this  fall  against 
so-called  shipping  fever,  says  Dr.  D.  R.  Lingard  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Shipping  fever  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  troublesome 
diseases  affecting  cattle.   The  disease  annually  takes  a  heavy  economic 
toll,  mostly  in  weight  losses  but  also  as  a  result  of  death  losses  in 
serious  cases. 

Feeder  cattle  are  susceptible  to  the  disease  because  of  excite- 
ment and  exhaustion  of  shipping  them  from  range  to  feedlot.   But   a  few 
precautions  can  greatly  reduce  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  transporting 
cattle. 

Avoid  rough  handling,  crowding  and  too  much  exertion.   Give 
the  animals  a  chance  to  get  plenty  of  rest.   Anything  that  will  prevent 
lowered  resistance  is  valuable.   Upset  the  feeding  schedule  as  little 

as  possible. 

Vaccination  for  shipping  fever  formerly  was  popular.   But  ex- 
perience, supported  by  recent  studies,  has  shown  it  to  have  little,  if 
any,  value.   Recently,  feeding  a  high-level  antibiotic  feed  supplement 
for  three  to  five  days  after  cattle  arrive  at  the  feedlot  has  been 
advocated.   Early  reports  show  that  this  practice  may  be  beneficial  in 
preventing  shipping  fever.   Even  with  the  new  findings,  close  watching, 
careful  handling  and  prompt  isolation  and  treatment  of  sick  animals  are 
jimportant  ways  to  prevent  shipping  fever. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Feed  Lambs  Plenty  of  Hay 

URBANA — Feeder  lambs  should  be  given  plenty  of  hay  to  help 
keep  them  from  eating  too  much  grain,  says  Dr.  R.  D,  Hatch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Too  much  grain  may  cause  overeating  disease  or  enterotoxemia. 
Lamb  feeders  should  make  sure  the  feed  bunk  will  accommodate  all  of  the 
animals  at  the  same  time.   Lambs  received  from  the  range  may  be  put  on 
pasture  or  sorted  according  to  size  and  penned. 

Overeating  disease  is  found  mostly  among  lambs,  although 
calves  may  also  be  affected.  Although  nursing  lambs  may  contract  the 
disease  when  their  mothers  are  grazing  on  especially  nutritious  pasture 
the  lambs  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  in  the  feedlot. 

When  a  lamb  first  gets  enterotoxemia,  it  goes  off  feed  and 
then  becomes  listless  and  sluggish.   The  sick  lamb  may  wander  from  the 
flock,  become  dizzy,  have  a  convulsion  and  go  into  a  coma  and  die. 

Dr.  Hatch  says  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  no 

lamb  should  have  more  feed  than  it  needs.   Farmers  should  be  constantly 

watching  for  enterotoxemia  and  call  a  veterinarian  at  once  when  the 

disease  strikes.   The  veterinarian  may  be  able  to  save  the  animals  by 

using  specific  antitoxins. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Legume  and  Grass  Seed  Supplies  Adequate  for  1958 

URBANA — Legume  and  grass  seed  supplies  for  1958  will  generall 
be  adequate,  W.  o.  Scott,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  reports. 

Although  total  alfalfa  seed  supplies  are  adequate,  the  common 
alfalfas  used  by  some  Illinois  growers  are  in  short  supply  this  year. 
Scott  points  out  that  supplies  of  Kansas  Common,  Oklahoma  Approved  and 
Nebraska  Common  alfalfas  are  short,  and  prices  may  be  as  high  as  those 
of  certified  Buffalo  and  Ranger, 

Since  the  common  alfalfas  have  been  used  mainly  in  short 
rotations,  Scott  recommends  substituting  Certified  Buffalo  or  Ranger. 
Buffalo  will  yield  better  than  Ranger  in  central  and  southern  Illinois, 
he  points  out. 

The  Red  clover  seed  crop  dropped  11  percent  below  last  year, 
but  the  total  supply  looks  adequate.  The  Illinois  crop  is  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  last  year's.   To  get  enough  seed,  Scott  recommends 
using  certified  Kenland  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.   The  supply 
is  good  and  the  price  is  not  much  higher  than  that  of  other  varieties. 
Northern  Illinois  farmers  may  want  to  use  the  new  variety,  Dollard. 

Ladino  seed  supplies  are  adequate,  but  the  price  is  above  tha- 
of  the  past  few  years,  when  there  was  an  oversupply.   Scott  emphasizes 
that  growers  should  buy  only  certified  seed. 

Bromegrass  seed  production  was  the  largest  on  record,  and 
^cott  urges  farmers  to  buy  only  quality  seed.   Illinois  farmers  sliould 
Duy  southern  brome  because  it  yields  more  and  has  a  longer  life.   Also 
they  should  strive  to  get  seed  that  has  less  than  ^  percent  of  weed  seed 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Calls  for  Quality  Hog  Marketing  Program 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  livestock  marketing  special- 
ist this  week  called  on  buyers,  commission  men  and  salesmen  to  deal  in 
hogs  on  a  merit  basis. 

Emer  E.  Broadbent  emphasized  that  the  principle  of  quality 
or  merit  buying  is  absolutely  and  fundamentally  sound.   Hog  producers 
want  a  realistic  price  for  the  hogs  they  market,  he  stressed. 

Although  merit  hog  marketing  may  require  some  definite  change 
in  the  thinking  of  some  people,  Broadbent  reports  that  merit  buying  is 
nearer  than  many  may  think.   This  system  is  the  only  sound  and  economic 
way  that  true  value  can  be  reflected  back  to  hog  producers  so  that  they 
will  produce  the  type  of  hogs  consumers  want  to  buy  in  pork  cuts. 

Quality  or  merit  buying  provides  the  beet  opportunity  in  the 
next  15  or  20  years  for  the  hog  salesman,  buyer  and  commission  man  to 
demonstrate  their  worth  to  the  people  they  represent,  the  economist 
believes. 

The  important  thing  in  any  buying  program  is  standards.   If 

d  producer  brings  No.  1  hogs  to  market^  he  must  be  paid  for  No.  1 ;  if 

he  has  No,  3,  he  should  be  paid  for  No.  3.   For  merit  buying  to  work, 

value  must  be  recognized  clear  across  the  board.   And  those  who  provide 

superior  service  to  customers  and  patrons  will  get  volume  to  go  along 

with  their  emphasis  on  quality,  Broadbent  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

IJovember  2  Is  National  4-H  Achievement  Day 

URBANA — The  more  than  53,000  4-H  Club  members  in  Illinois 
will  join  with  other  states  in  receiving  public  recognition  for  their 
accomplishments  during  National  4-H  Achievement  Day  on  Saturday, 
November  2. 

Business  and  professional  groups,  farm  organizations  and 
others  throughout  the  state  are  helping  to  plan  local  events  in  which 
4-H'ers  will  be  recognized  for  their  successful  work  this  year. 

Local  volunteer  club  leaders  will  also  share  in  the  honors 
for  the  day.   Many  programs  will  include  window  displays,  floats,  radic 
programs  and  other  activities. 

More  than  2,165,000  young  men  and  women  are  members  of  4-H 
Clubs  this  year  in  the  48  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.   They 
have  completed  about  3,595,000  individual  projects  in  farming,  home- 
making,  community  service  and  many  other  activities. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Illinois  club  members  carried  out 

projects  in  producing  and  conserving  foods,  feeds  and  fibers.   They 

helped  to  make  their  homes  more  convenient  and  attractive  and  farming 

more  efficient  and  profitable.   They  also  worked  to  improve  their  own 

health  and  that  of  others  in  community  projects  beamed  toward  better 

health  and  safety  for  their  families  and  neighbors. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cattle  Feeders  Day  Features  Silage  Studies 

URBANA — Cattle  Feeders  Day  visitors  on  Friday,  November  1,  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  v/ill  see  the  start  of  an  "all-in-one"  silage 
test  for  calves  at  the  beef  cattle  barns. 

Other  experiments  with  silage  roughages  for  wintering  and 
fattening  rations  will  be  featured  on  the  program,  says  A.  L.  Neumann, 
head  of  the  University's  beef  cattle  division.   One  of  the  tests  to  be 
reported  showed  that  yearling  steers  self-fed  ground  ear  corn  on  pastur 
with  added  protein  supplement  put  on  cheaper  and  higher  gains  than 
similar  steers  that  did  not  get  the  protein  until  midsummer,  Neumann 
says. 

In  another  test,  48  Montana  Hereford  steer  calves  were  win- 
tered on  alfalfa  silage  and  corn  silage.   The  results  showed  little 
difference  whether  the  corn  was  added  to  the  alfalfa  silage  at  ensiling 
time  or  at  feeding,  but  there  was  a  slight  advantage  favoring  adding 
the  corn  at  ensiling  time. 

Alfalfa  and  oat  silages  with  high-corn  additions  were  com- 
pared with  corn  silage  for  fattening  beef  calves.   Alfalfa  silage  with 
corn  added  put  on  the  highest  and  most  economical  gains,  even  though 
the  amount  of  corn  fed  to  all  steers  was  equal. 

Other  experiments  to  be  reported  include  pelleted  compared 
v/ith  unpelleted  complete  rations  for  beef  cattle,  stilbestrol  compared 
with  synovex  implants  and  single  versus  mixed  protein  supplements. 

Doyle  Chambers,  professor  of  animal  breeding  at  the  Oklahoma 
State  University,  will  discuss  the  cattle  feeder's  stake  in  performance 
testing,  and  L.  H.  Simerl,  University  of  Illinois  farm  economist,  will 
give  his  outlook  report  on  cattle  prospects  for  the  next  year. 

Lunch  will  be  served  at  noon  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  by  members 
of  the  Hoof  and  Horn  Club. 
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Farm  News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Cottonwood  Shows  Strength  in  Tests 


URBANA — Most  farmers  do  not  choose  cottonwood  for  their 
building  needs. 

But  recent  tests  by  forest  products  use  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  show  that  cottonwood  is  far  stronger  than  most 
people  have  suspected.  C.  S.  Walters,  professor  of  wood  products  re- 
search, reports  that  three  of  150  cottonwood  2  x  8's  tested  in  a  bend- 
ing machine  resisted  loads  of  4,080,  5,020  and  9,320  pounds  before  they 
failed.  These  figures  compare  favorably  with  woods  commonly  used  for 
floor  joists. 

Each  of  the  beams  had  been  dressed  to  the  "standard"  size  of 
1  5/8  X  7  1/2  inches  and  was  tested  as  a  7- foot  joist.   Other  boards  of 
poorer  quality  failed  under  loads  below  4,000  pounds,  but  they  probably 
would  not  have  been  selected  for  framing  material  because  of  their 

quality. 

These  boards  were  tested  green.   Wood  becomes  stronger  as  it 
iries  to  the  moisture  content  usually  reached  when  it  is  used  for  con- 
istruction.   Knots,  cross-grain,  shake  and  other  defects  were  charted 
for  each  board  before  it  was  tested. 

Walters  says  good  sawing  practices  would  have  made  some  of 
these  boards  even  stronger.   The  trouble  was  caused  by  saw^'ers  who 
failed  to  saw  the  boards  parallel  to  the  bark. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1957 

Wear  Right  Clothing  for  Corn  Picking 

URBANA — You've  heard  the  saying,  "Clothes  make  the  man."   But 
not  only  can  clothes  make  the  man--they  can  also  be  the  cause  of  his 
death . 

The  records  show  that  the  wrong  kind  of  clothes  is  often  re- 
sponsible for  accidents  around  corn-harvesting  machinery,  says  0.  L. 
Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

A  man  running  a  corn  picker  should  wear  snug- fitting  but 
comfortable  clothes  that  won't  catch  on  moving  gears,  belts,  shafts  and 
other  machinery  parts.   Even  a  smooth  shaft  can  grab  a  torn  pants  leg, 
beginning  with  one  little  thread,  and  then  gobble  up  the  rest  of  the 
pants — with  the  victim  in  them. 

Watch  the  kind  of  gloves  you  wear,  too.   No  gloves  at  all  are 
safest,  but  if  the  weather  makes  them  necessary,  they  should  be  cloth 
without  floppy  gauntlets.   Steer  away  from  double-thumb  gloves  espe- 
cially. Leather  gloves  are  not  as  safe  as  cloth  gloves  because  they 
won't  pull  off  as  easily  if  they  become  caught. 

If  you've  been  putting  off  having  some  of  your  work  clothes 

mended,  do  it  now  before  corn-picking  season  begins.   It  may  prevent 

an  injury  or  perhaps  save  your  life. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cites  Risks  in  Selling  High-Moisture  Corn 

URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  alerts 
farmers  to  the  risks  of  storing  or  selling  high-moisture  corn, 

L.  F.  Stice  points  out  that,  because  corn  is  drying  slowly 
this  year,  some  farmers  n^ay  be  tempted  to  violate  the  generally  accepted 
practice  of   letting   it  dry  in  the  field  or  drying  it  artificially. 

Stice  points  out  that  storing  ear  corn  with  more  than  20  per- 
cent moisture  is  risky  unless  dryers  are  used.   Yet  selling  high- 
moisture  corn  also  reduces  income.   At  the  present  time  market  discounts 
carry  heavy  penalties  on  high-moisture  corn. 

The  usual  price  quotation  is  for  No,  2  corn  carrying  15.5 
percent  moisture.   For  corn  between  15,6  and  20  percent  moisture,  the 
discount  scale  commonly  in  use  at  Illinois  elevators  is  ih   cents  a 
bushel  for  each  h   percent  moisture  above  15,5  percent.   For  corn  be- 
tween 20  and  23  percent  moisture,  each  H   percent  moisture  means  2  cents 
a  bushel  penalty.   And  for  corn  above  23  percent  the  discount  will  run 
^  cents  or  more. 

So  corn  carrying  18  percent  moisture  would  receive  a  price 
Ih   cents  below  the  quoted  price  for  No.  2  corn,  20  percent  moisture 
would  sell  13^2  cents  below  the  quoted  price,  and  23  percent  moisture 
would  take  a  25'^-cent-a-bushel  penalty. 

Since  the  farmer  who  sells  high-moisture  corn  is  selling 

water  along  with  the  dry-matter  part  of  his  corn,  his  net  penalty,  ccm- 

i 

ipared  with  selling  dry  corn  and  fewer  bushels,  is  not  so  great  as  the 

i 
I 

(above    figures   would   indicate. 
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Add  Corn  -  2 

Stice  figures  the  net  loss  on  corn  with  l&H   percent  moisture 
is  about  4h   cents,  on  20  percent  corn  about  8  cents  and  on  23  percent 
corn  about  16^^  cents.   These  are  the  differences  between  selling  high- 
moisture  corn  with  the  full  discounts  and  selling  the  same  corn  but 
fewer  bushels  after  drying  it  down  to  15.5  percent  moisture. 

Stice  illustrates  this  point  by  showing  that  a  bushel  of  corn 
with  23  percent  moisture  quoted  at  $1  a  bushel  for  No.  2  grade  would  be 
discounted  25^  cents.   The  farmer  would  therefore  get  74^  cents  a  bushel. 
If  this  corn  were  dried  to  15.5  percent  moisture,  it  would  shrink  to 
9i  percent  of  its  original  weight.   The  corn  would  then  be  worth  91 
cents  a  bushel.   The  difference  between  14h   and  91  means  a  net  penalty 
01  16h   cents  a  bushel  on  corn  with  23  percent  moisture. 

Stice  points  out  that  present  discounts  become  a  deciding 
factor  as  to  when  and  how  to  harvest  corn.   Unless  offset  by  other  gains, 
such  as  reduction  in  field  losses,  discounts  from  the  sale  of  23  per- 
cent moisture  corn  would  be  $9.90  an  acre  for  a  60-bushel  yield, 
?13.20  for  80  bushels  and  $16.50  for  100  bushels. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  IFYE  Travels  to  Australia 

URBANA — Marilyn  Wilderman  of  Greenville   left  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  Ocotber  21  via  Qantas  Airlines  en  route  to  Australia, 
where  she  will  live  and  work  with  farm  families  as  an  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  (IFYE)  delegate. 

She  is  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  April  1958, 

Miss  Wilderman  is  one  of  a  group  of  16  IFYE  delegates  leaving 
this  month  to  visit  rural  families  in  nine  countries,   A  total  of  128 
"Grass-Roots  Ambassadors"  will  leave  the  United  States  in  four  groups 
this  year,  bound  for  43  countries  in  Europe,  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
Latin  America  and  the  Pacific,   They  represent  37  states. 

The  IFYE  program  conducted  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Founda- 
tion and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  state  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  is  a 
"people-to-people"  program  for  promoting  understanding.   Under  the  pro- 
gram, selected  rural  youths  from  the  United  States  participate  in 
home  and  farm  and  community  activities  in  other  countries  for  four  to 
six  months,  and  youths  from  those  countries  come  to  live  with  American 
farm  families. 

The  exchange  is  financed  by  contributions  from  4-H  Clubs, 
rural  and  civic  groups,  industries,  individuals  and  others  interested 
in  world  understanding.   No  federal  or  state  government  funds  arc  used. 
Since  the  program  began  in  1948,  753  U.  S.  delegates  and  043  foreign 
youths  have  participated.   In  1957  exchanges  with  approximately  50 
countries  are  planned. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States,  Miss  Wilderman  attended 
an  orientation  program  arranged  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  in 
'Washington,  D.  C.  This  program  included  discussions  on  such  subjects 
|as  understanding  people,  world  agriculture,  trade,  U.  S.  foreign  policy 
|and  the  American  way  of  life.   She  also  visited  the  Australian  Embassy. 
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Why  Take  A  Chance  With  A  Corn  Picker? 


URBANA — For  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  the  corn  pickers  have 
been  busy  in  the  fields,  and  already  the  harvest  of  hands  has  started 
again. 

Vlhy  do  people  get  caught  in  corn  pickers?  asks  O.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,   Why  do  they  take  chances  of  losing  their  hands,  arms  and 
even  their  lives? 

The  answer  is  simply  that  the  victims  themselves  didn't  think 
they  were  taking  a  chance.   They  all  thought  they  had  a  method  of  un- 
ciogging  the  machine  that  was  safe  and  foolproof — or  that  they  were 
fast  and  smart  enough  not  to  get  caught. 

Last  year's  survey  on  corn  picker  accidents  showed  one  thing 

common  to  all  picker  accidents.   The  power  was  on  when  the  victim  was 

:aught.   That  is  the  one  thing  you  can  be  sure  of  when  you  read  or  hear 

about  a  picker  accident.   The  power  was  on. 

There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  unclog  the  picker,  and  that  is 
10  turn  off  the  power  first.   Don't  assume  that  you  have  discovered  a 
;3afe  way  of  unclogging  the  picker  with  the  power  on  just  because  you 
iiaven't  been  caught  yet. 

So  remember — turn  of f  the  power  before  you  leave  the  tractor 
iJeat.   Your  safety  is  in  your  hands.   Keep  them. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET— A  special  analysis  prepared  by  the  University  cf  Illinois  grain 

marketing  staff  for  the  week  ending  October  25,  1957« 

URBANA — During  the  week  ending  October  25,  soybeans  and  wheat  declined 
3  to  4  cents,  oats  held  steady  and  com  for  immediate  delivery  went  up,  according 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  narketing  staff. 

The  break  in  the  soybean  futures  itarket  brought  prices  back  to  where  they 
were  two  weeks  ago  before  the  Middle  East  scare.  Country  elevators  were  being 
offered  4  to  5  cents  a  bushel  more  for  beans  delivered  in  January  than  for  immediate 
delivery.  So  in  effect  this  is  a  payment  for  country  elevators  and  farmers  to  store 
soybeans  from  now  until  January. 

Soybean  harvest  is  being  delayed  by  wet  weather  in  lova  and  Minnesota, 
where  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  crop  is  in  the  fields.  If  quality  and  space 
permit,  these  areas  will  be  inclined  to  store  beans  under  the  loan  program. 

Soybean  oil  and  meal  prices  did  not  change  significantly  in  the  past  week, 
but  they  lacked  strength. 

Moderate  strength  in  cash  corn  was  an  important  development  in  the  market 
for  the  week.  On  Friday,  bids  for  immediate  delivery  were  6  to  10  cents  above  bids 
for  December  delivery.  Corn  prices  have  shown  underlying  strength  in  recent  weeks, 
considering  the  fact  that  harvest  of  a  very  large  crop  is  beginning. 

This  strength  is  due  to  several  factors,  some  of  them  temporary.  Free 
corn  stocks  at  Chicago  are  declining.  CCC  sales  are  lower,  and  rains  have  held  up 
harvest.  At  the  same  time  demands  for  corn  from  processors,  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters have  been  good.  Exports  were  given  a  boost  this  week  by  sales  to  Mexico, 
where  drouth  cut  feed  supplies.  This  situation  offers  a  gpod  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  sell  any  old  corn  still  on  hand. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1957 

Farm  Accidents  Reach  Peak  During  Fall  Harvest 

URBANA- -Harvest  season  means  that  it  is  time  to  be  more  care- 
ful around  farm  machinery  than  you  have  been  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Accidents  that  happen  to  farm  people  reach  their  peak  during 
the  harvest  season,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Harvest  haste,  long  working  hours  and  the  revolving  gears, 
belts,  shafts  and  snapping  mechanisms  of  harvesting  equipment  make  it 
easy  for  the  careless  farmer  to  have  an  accident. 

Keep  your  harvest  free  from  accidents.  Keep  your  machinery  ii 
top  repair,  adjusted  correctly  and  operating  efficiently.  Improper  ad- 
justment and  the  need  for  repairs  frequently  lead  to  accidents.  Alwayr 
be  alert  and  observe  a  few  simple  safety  rules. 

To  be  safe,  make  it  a  habit  to  shut  off  the  power  every  time 
you  leave  the  tractor  seat. 

Second,  keep  the  guards  in  place.   Do  not  wear  loose  or 
ragged  clothing  when  you  are  working  around  machines. 

Always  operate  your  tractor  or  other  machine   at  a  safe 
speed,  and  use  extra  precaution  when  you  drive  machinery  on  the  high- 
way.  Don't  forget  to  obey  the  signs  and  rules  of  the  road,  and  use 
proper  head  and  tail  lights  at  night. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Veterinarians  Urge  Deer  Hunters  to  Cooperate 

URBANA — Veterinaric.nG  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  urginc 
deer  hunters  to  collect  blood  samples  from  deer  they  kill  this  fall  to 
help  check  the  control  of  leptospirosis. 

Thirty-three  deer  check  points  will  be  placed  throughout  the 
state.   All  hunters  are  urged  to  report  to  the  station  in  their  county 
to  pick  up  discs  and  tubes  for  collecting  blood  samples.   Further  in- 
struction will  be  given  by  representatives  at  these  stations. 

One  of  the  first  three  deer  killed  during  the  bow  season  in 
early  October  was  found  to  have  had  leptospirosis,  say  the  UI  veteri- 
narians.  Cooperation  now  could  contribute  greatly  to  better  deer  hunt- 
ing in  the  future, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

The  Human  Element  vs.  the  Corn  Pic'ker 

1^         URBANA — The  corn-picking  season  is  here,  and  many  operators 
will  work  with  necessary  caution  and  will  have  a  successful  season. 
Others  will  violate  safe  practices  and  suffer  a  shocking 
calamity — the  loss  of  a  limb  or  perhaps  even  death,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett, 

i 

extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture, 

Many  operators  lose  arms  and  legs  in  a  picker  after  almost 
being  injured  on  previous  occasions.  Apparently  they  think  they  can 
always  stop  just  short  of  injury. 

Last  year  more  than  200  Illinois  farmers  disproved  the  theory 
that  "it  can't  happen  to  me."   They  were  killed  or  injured  seriously 
by  their  own  corn  pickers. 

A  modern  corn  picker  can  whisk  a  10- foot  stalk  through  its 
snapping  rolls  in  one  second — or  a  hand  before  its  owner  can  let  go  of 
the  stalk. 

Its  husking  rolls  can  snatch  an  object  as  thin  as  cigarette 
paper--or  just  as  efficiently  grab  a  worn  glove,  a  torn  coat  sleeve 
or  a  ragged  pants  cluff. 

Husking  rolls,  snapping  rolls,  gathering  chains,  power  take- 
off shafts,  elevators,  belts  and  gears--no  other  farm  machine  combines 

so  many  potentially  dangerous  moving  parts. 

It  is  true  that  the  manufacturer,  the  designer,  the  safety 
sngineer  can  and  will  help,  but  their  combined  efforts  can  be  wiped 
Dut  by  a  single  careless  act  of  the  operator. 

;  The  answer  to  this  crippling  menace  is  so  simple  that  most  of 

'is   fail  to  realize  it;   Stop  the  machine  before  you  try  to  unclog, 
|3rease  or  adjust  it.   Machines  don't  reach  out  and  grab  us--we  go  to 

ihhem, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Custom  Spray  Operators  School^  January  23-24 

URBANA — The  tenth  Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators  School  will 
be  held  January  23-24,  1958,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana, 
H.  B.  Petty,  chairman  of  the  school/ announced  this  week. 

Subjects  to  be  covered  will  include  control  of  insects  and 
weeds  on  field  crops  and  equipment  for  and  methods  of  applying  liquid 
fertilizers.  Specific  topics  and  speakers  are  now  being  planned. 

Last  year  more  than  600  spray  operators,   dealers,   sales- 
men, farm  advisers  and  farmers  attended  the  school.   Already  about  400 
have  indicated  that  they  will  attend  again  this  year. 

Petty  urges  all  those  planning  to  attend  to  send  for  hotel  or 

motel  reservations  early.   A  smoker  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 

January  22,  for  those  who  want  to  meet  old  acquaintances  and  make  ne\/ 

ones.   All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Illini  Union  Building. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Soil  Conservation  Society  Meets  on  November  7 

URBANA — The  northern  Illinois  chapter  of  the  Soil  Conservatior 
Society  of  America  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  November  7  at  the 
University  Place  Christian  Church  in  Champaign. 

The  morning  session,  beginning  at  10:30,  will  be  devoted  to 
•:he  annual  business  meeting,  reports  of  officers  and  committees  and 
election  of  officers  for  1958. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  general  theme  will  be  "Changes  in 
Agriculture,"   Areas  to  be  discussed  will  include  cropland  use,  popu- 
lation changes,  soils  and  soil  survey,  highway  programs  and  land  use, 
land  values  and  soil  management.   Program  participants  will  include 
staff  members  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Illinois  Crop  Reporting  Service. 

A  special  ladies'  program  in  the  afternoon  will  include  a 
tour  of  the  new  home  economics  building  at  the  University. 

Speaker  for  the  evening  banquet  will  be  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Kellogg,  assistant  administrator  for  Soil  Survey,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Washington,  D,  C, 

All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend.   Banquet  res- 
ervations should  be  made  with  W.  F.  Purnell,  202  Davenport  Hall,  Urbana^ 
by  November  6. 
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NIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


appoint  George  England  to  Food  Marketing  Post 

URBANA — George  M.  England,  East  Aurora,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  an  extension  specialist  in  food  merchandising  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   He  will  begin  his  duties  on 
November  1,  according  to  H,  G,  Halcrow,  head  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics. 

In  this  new  position  England  will  be  working  with  retailers, 
marketing  organizations  and  producer  groups  to  help  increase  efficiency 
in  marketing  food  products. 

England  has  served  as  an  extension  marketing  agent  in  New 
'ork  state  since  1955.   Before  that  he  was  an  instructor  in  agricul- 
tural economics  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  served  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II  and  worked  in  retail  food  stores.   He  received  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  the  University  of  Vermont. 
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FOR  ir^MEDIATE  RELEASE 

Name  Scott  Acting  Head  of  Animal  Science 

URBANA — Dr.  H,  M.  Scott  was  today  named  acting  head  of  the 
department  of  animal  science  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.   He  takes  the  place  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Card,  recently  named  group 

eader  for  the  University's  team  of  agricultural  scientists  in  North 
Central  India. 

In  announcing  Dr.  Scott's  appointment  as  acting  head,  Dean 
Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  said  that  Dr.  Card  had 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  headship  responsibilities  when  he  accepted 
the  India  assignment.   Dr.  Scott  has  been  head  of  the  department's 
poultry  division  since  1947. 

A  native  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Scott  was  graduated  from  Oregon 
State  College  in  1924.   He  earned  his  master's  degree  at  Kar'-^s  State 
College  in  1927  and  spent  a  year  as  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry  at 
North  Dakota  State  College.   He  served  as  assistant  professor  on  the 
staff  at  Kansas  State  College  from  1928  to  1936,  and  as  associate  pro- 
fessor from  1938  to  1940. 

From  1936  to  1938  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1938.   From  1941  to  1947  he  was 
professor  and  head  of  the  poultry  department  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,   He  came  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  professor  of 
animal  science  and  poultry  division  head  in  1947. 

Dr.  Scott  received  the  $1,000  award  in  poultry  nutrition  and 
citation  of  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association  in  1955  for  his 
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Name  Scott  Acting  Head  of  Animal  Science  -  add  2 

outstanding  research  work.   This  past  summer  he  was  named  a  Fellow  in 
the  Poultry  Science  Association. 

Dean  Howard  has  appointed  a  committee  with  Dr.  Tom  S,  Hamil- 
ton, associate  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  chair- 
man to  recommend  candidates  for  the  permanent  headship  of  the  department. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  include  H.  G.  Russell,  Dr.  A.  V.  Nal- 
bandov,  Dr.  R.  M.  Forbes  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Becker  of  the  department  of 
animal  science;  Dr.  G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  department  of  dairy 
science;  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Boley,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Feature  Swine  Needs  at  Farm  Structures  Day 

URBANA — Program  sessions  at  Farm  Structures  Day  Thursday, 
November  14,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  be  aimed  toward  the 
effect  of  new  developments  in  swine  production  on  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, 

P.  W.  Andrew,  extension  specialist  in  rural  electrification 
at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  will  discuss  automatic  feed-handling 
equipment  for  swine  growers.   Automatic  feed-handling  equipment  now 
available,  plus  automatic  pressure  water  supply  and  manure  removal, 
can  take  much  of  the  work  out  of  raising  hogs,  Andrew  says. 

Albert  Gehlbach,  Logan  county  hog  farmer,  will  tell  Farm 
Structures  Day  visitors  what  equipment  he  uses  to  raise  more  than 
1,500  hogs  a  year.   S.  w.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the 
college,  will  discuss  the  question  whether  the  hog  industry  is  headed 
for  a  revolution. 

Following  a  tour  to  the  swine  farm,  agricultural  engineers 
on  the  college  staff  will  tell  about  experimental  work  on  swine  equip- 
ment being  done  at  the  farm.   Topics  for  discussion  are  new  farrowing 
houses  in  Illinois,  farrowing  house  needs,  how  to  plan  a  radiant 
heating  system  and  buildings  for  growing  and  finishing  hogs. 

The  day's  program  is  scheduled  to  start  with  registration  at 
8:30  a.m.  in  Room  135  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory  and  adjourn  at  4:00p,m, 
F.  B,  Lanham,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  engineering  at  the 
University,  will  welcome  the  guests  at  9:00  a.m.   Registration  fee  is 

$5/ which  includes  lunch  at  the  Univeratty  Y.M.C.A. 
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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Forecasts  Favorable  Year  Ahead  for  Fed  Cattle 


URBANA — Illinois  farmers  may  get  a  dollar  or  two  more  per 
hundred  pounds  for  fed  cattle  in  the  next  12  months  than  they  did  this 
past  year  if  consumer  buying  power  holds  up,  L.  H.  Simerl,  University 
of  Illinois  farm  economist,  told  farmers  attending  Cattle  Feeders  Day  on 
Friday, 

Simerl  pointed  out  that  increasing  pork  production  will  com- 
pete with  beef.   But  market  supplies  of  pork  will  continue  relatively 
light  at  least  until  about  next  October.   Beef  production  leveled  off 
this  year  and  is  expected  to  declined  slightly  in  1958, 

Farmers  in  13  leading  cattle-feeding  states  had  11  percent 

fewer  cattle  on  feed  on  October  1  this  year  than  last.   It  was  the 

smallest  number  for  this  date  in  three  years.   Much  of  this  reduction 

will  apparently  be  reflected  in  fed  cattle  marketings  during  the  next 

60  days.   Farmers  have  reported  that  they  will  sell  16  percent  fewer 

fed  cattle  in  November   and  12  percent  fewer  in  December  than  in  1956. 

These  smaller  supplies  should  provide  strong  resistance  to  the  usual 
price  declines  at  this  time  of  year. 

Judging  from  past  history,  Simerl  cited  these  seasons  in  which 
cattle  prices  are  most  likely  to  be  goo5:   cows  and  utility  steers, 
March  to  June  ;  commercial  and  good  steers  and  heifers.  May  to  July  ; 
choice  steers  and  heifers,  July  to  October;  and  prime  steers,  September 
to  January. 
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FOR  IKMETIATE  RELEASE 

THE  GRAIN  MARKET- -An  analysis  prepared  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  mar- 
keting staff  for  the  week  ending  IJovemter  1,  1957 • 

URBAKA- -Grain  prices  moved  within  a  narrow  range  and  trading  was  un- 
usually slow  during  the  week  ending  November  1,  according  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Corn  and  soybean  futures  prices  were  down  1 
to  2  cents  a  bushel,  oats  were  steady  and  wheat  was  steady  to  1  l/2  cents  higher. 

The  decline  in  corn  prices  was  the  most  significant  change  during  the 
week.  Country  elevator  bids  for  immediate  delivery  were  down  if  to  5  cents. 
Prices  for  delivery  by  December  15  were  down  2  to  3  cents.  Receipts  increased 
little  from  a  week  earlier  but  were  only  one -fourth  as  large  as  those  of  last 
year. 

The  small  shipments  are  due  largely  to  the  late  harvest.  But  farmers 
are  also  reluctant  to  sell  corn  that  brings  only  70  "to  75  cents  a  bushel  after 
moisture  discounts  are  deducted. 

Corn  futures  prices  held  up  better  than  the  cash  market,  but  dropped 
1  1/2  to  2  cents  from  the  week  before.  The  USDA  October  1  grain  stocks  report 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  market  prices.  But  this  report  did  give  two 
significant  facts:  # 

First,  corn  use  has  increased  to  where  use  during  the  next  year  may 

about  equal  the  1957  crop.  Second,  carryover  of  all  feed  grains  will  be  about 

20  percent  higher  a  year  from  now  because  of  the  large  crops  of  oats,  barley  and 

sorghums. 

The  soybean  market  showed  little  direction.  Primary  market  receipts 

were  below  last  week  but  above  those  for  this  time  last  year.  Oil  showed  slight 
strength,  while  meal  continued  steady.  Thursday  was  the  first  day  for  announce- 
ment of  delivery  on  November  futures  contracts.  These  deliveries  were  smaller 
than  the  trade  had  expected,  and  some  sustaining  to  strengthening  influence  could 
be  hoted.  Moderate  deliveries  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  abundance^  there 

is  not  much  sales  pressure  on  the  market  at  this  time, 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1957 

Name  30  Illinois  4-H  Club  Congress  Delegates 

I         URBANA — Names  of  the  30  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  have  been 
announced  who  will  represent  the  state's  63,000  4-H*ers  at  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  December  1  through  5. 

These  outstanding  4-H  Club  members  are  Harold  L,  Beaty,  Avon; 
Ronald  Bernau,  Danvers ;  Robert  M.  Bohlen,  Moweaqua;  Orilla  Byars,  Mt. 
Vernon;  Sue  Elston,  Carbondale;  Carol  Hembrough,  Jacksonville;  Lloyd 
Hanna,  Jr.,  Farmersville ;  Donald  Harter,  Carlock;  and  Dale  Humbert, 
Emington. 

William  Lindauer,  Freeburg;  William  Lorenz,  Chicago  Heights; 
Carolyn  Lyford,  Caledonia;  James  Gay  Main,  Karnak ;  Audrey  Mascitti, 
Steger;  Mary  Mickey,  Garden  Prairie;  Mary  AnnPlankenhorn,  Decatur; 
Leora  Quayle,  Reynolds;  Sandra  Rayburn,  Champaign;  and  James  F.  Rea, 
Mulkeytown. 

Nina  Sanders,  Stonington;  Joyce  Ann  Scheer,  Monee ;  Dale 
Schierbeck,  Topeka;  Leonard  Schmitt,  Mundelein;  Margaret  Jo  Schudel, 
Hamburg;  Linda  Lou  Smith,  Macomb;  Roger  J.  Steimel,  Cortland;  Ruth 
Sussenbach,  Greenville;  Judith  Swanson,  Paris;  Howard  Werkheiser, 
Kewanee ;  and  Mark  Zimmerman,  McHenry, 

During  their  six-day  stay  in  Chicago,  these  young  people  will 
take  part  in  group  discussion  sessions  about  their  part  in  community 
leadership  and  activities  and  their  responsibility  in  national  and 
world  affairs.   They  will  also  be  taken  on  tours  of  Chicago  and  will 
be  entertained  at  various  banquets  by  the  sponsors  of  the  national  4-H 
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awards  programs.      National   and  sectional   scholarship  winners  will  be 

dnnounced. 

To  earn  their  trip  to  Club  Congress,  these  Illinois  4-H'ers 

have  been  outstanding  in  their  local  club  activities  for  several  years, 

have  had  100  percent  completion  records  in  their  project  work  and  have 

shown  highest  qualities  of  leadership  in  their  home  communities  and 

local  clubs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  195  7 

Feed  Survey  Committee  Sees  More  Livestock  in  1958 

URBANA-- Out look  is  for  a  few  more  livestock  in  the  U.  S. 
next  year. 

That's  the  report  of  the  Feed  Survey  Committee  of  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturers  Association  at  the  end  of  their  16th  annual  two-day 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Reasons  they  give  for  their  outlook  report  are  continued 
large  supplies  of  grains  and  other  concentrates,  much  improved  forage 
conditions  generally  and  favorable  feed-price  ratios  for  most  classes 
of  livestock  and  poultry  early  in  the  feeding  year. 

The  committee  expects  that  7  percent  more  hogs  and  5  percent 
more  broilers  will  be  raised  next  year,  while  3  percent  fewer  layers, 
'  percent  fewer  milk  cows  and  8  percent  fewer  horses  and  mules  will  be 
ed.   Numbers  of  turkeys,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  probably  will  be  un- 
changed during  the  next  12  months,  they  report. 

Improved  range  conditions  are  expected  to  ease  the  rates  of 

protein  feeding  to  beef  cows  and  heifers,  but  the  rate  of  grain  feeding 

to  milk  cows  will  continue  to  go  up  some.   Average  slaughter  weight  of 

hogs  will  increase  slightly,  the  committee  decided.   More  beef  cattle 

will  be  fattened  and  fewer  will  be  wintered. 

Committee  members  include  economists  and  representatives  of 
dairy,  poultry  and  animal  husbandry  departments  as  well  as  deans  of 
several  colleges  of  agriculture.   University  of  Illinois  representatives 
on  the  committee  were  S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the 
UI  College  of  Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  swine  committee,  and  K.  E. 
Gardner,  UI  dairy  scientist  on  the  dairy  committee. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1957 

Feed  Less  of  High-Calorie  Rations 

URBANA — High-energy  rations  will  produce  the  same  number  of 
eggs  with  less  feed. 

At  the  same  price^  corn  with  1, 100  calories  of  energy  in  a 
pound  is  a  better  buy,  on  a  cost-of-calorie  basis,  than  oats  that  con- 
tain only  800  calories  of  energy  in  each  pound,  says  Don  Bray,  poultry 
scientist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

Basic  research  designed  to  find  out  exactly  how  much  vitamins, 
amino  acids  and  minerals  chickens  need  in  order  to  produce  eggs  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  practical  high-calorie  (high-energy)  laying 
rations,  Bray  points  out.   The  result  is  that  farmers  and  feed  manu- 
facturers can  now  choose  energy  concentrates  mainly  on  the  cost  of  the 
calories  they  contain. 

For  a  reasonable  cost,  egg  producers  can  add  supplemental 
feeds  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  vitamins,  amino  acids  and  minerals 
that  all  farm-grown  grains  have. 

Heavy-type  crossbred  pullets  were  fed  high-energy  and  low- 
energy  all-mash  rations  during  one  36-week  laying  experiment  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.   Protein,  vitamin  and  mineral  supplements  were 
the  same  in  each  case.   During  the  experiment,  high-energy- fed  birds 
laid  at  a  51  percent  rate  compared  with  48  percent  for  birds  on  the  low- 
energy  rations. 

The  birds  getting  the  high-energy  feed  produced  a  dozen  eggs 
on  1.15  less  pounds  of  feed  than  the  low-energy  birds.   To  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  required  6.12  pounds  of  high-energy  rations  and  7.27  pounds 
of  low-energy  feed. 
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veterinarians  Oppose  Defense  Order 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  veterinarians  believe  that  a 
recent  Department  of  Defense  order  could  result  in  lower  quality  and 
possibly  an  unwholesome  supply  of  meat  and  milk  to  be  used  by  the 
armed  forces. 

Dean  C.  A.  Brandly  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  says 
that  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  was 
to  take  administrative  action  that,  in  effect,  would  abolish  the  vet- 
erinary services  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  as  now  organized. 

This  means  that  there  would  be  no  trained  military  veterinary 
personnel  to  inspect  and  approve  food  for  consumption  in  the  Armed 
Forces.   This  action  would  affect  not  only  food  inspection,  but  other 
(public  health  functions  and  research  in  several  fields. 

The  University  of  Illinois  veterinarians  believe  that  all 
military  health  resources,  including  veterinary  medical  service,  which 
support  our  military  forces  must  be  under  military  control  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Under  VJilson's  proposed  action,  the  Army  would  be  required 

I  to  relinquish  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  its  responsibility  in 

I 

1  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  for  inspecting  and  grading 

! 

I  all  defense  subsistence  items  of  animal  origin.   The  action  also  would 
transfer  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  food-borne  and  animal 
diseases  to  the  USDA. 
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Recently  the  Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee,  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  recommended  that  no  change  be  made  in  veterinary 
services  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force.   This  recommendation  was  based  on 
the  need  for  veterinarians  for  disease  prevention,  as  well  as  for  their 
knowledge  of  radiobiology  and  allied  sciences.   Veterinarians  of  the 
armed  services  also  would  be  used  as  assistants  to  Medical  Corps  of- 
ficers in  the  event  of  mass  casualties  due  to  atomic  disaster. 

The  claim  by  former  Secretary  Wilson  that  the  proposed  action 
was  being  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of  activities  between  governmental 
agencies  cannot  be  substantiated.   The  transfer  of  such  veterinary 
activities  as  has  been  directed  in  all  probability  will  increase  costs 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  according  to  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

Secretary  Wilson  directed  a  letter  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  Congress  telling  of  his  proposed  administrative  action. 
However,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  same  date, 
he  ordered  his  plan  implemented  within  50  days.  Thus  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  were  given  no  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 

The  memorandum  from  Secretary  Wilson  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  made  it  appear  that  the  proposal  originated  with  the  Army.   This 
is  not  true.   The  Army  has  consistently  recommended  retention  of  vet- 
erinary activities,  including  food  inspection. 

Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  nor  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  concurred  in  the  plan  recommended  in  Wilson's  first  memorandum 
of  May  15,  1956. 
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The  record  will  show  that  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  oppose  any  change  in  the  present  status  of  veterinary  activ- 
ities and  utilization  of  veterinary  personnel. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  taken  steps  to  inform 
Secretary  McElroy  (Wilson's  successor)  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  action 
dnd  request  that  it  be  reconsidered. 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
supports  the  view  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association.   The  college  will  provide  further  in- 
formation for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  problem, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Better  Soil  Bank  Plan  for  Trees  and  Shrubs 

URBANA — Farmers  now  can  get  both  5-  and  10-year  contracts  for 
shelterbelt  and  wildlife  habitat  plantings  to  qualify  for  soil  bank 
payments  under  the  1958  Conservation  Reserve  program. 

J.  N.  Spaeth,  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  previously  all 
tree  and  shrub  plantings  were  under  10-year  contracts  only.   The  10- 
year  requirement  still  applies  to  forest  tree  plantings. 

Spaeth  believes  that  any  farmer  or  landowner  who  has  acreage 
that  could  be  planted  to  shrubs  and  trees  would  be  wise  to  check  with 
his  local  ASC  committee- to  find  out  how  the  changes  in  the  provisions 
might  affect  him.   Sign-ups  under  Conservation  Reserve  contracts  started 
in  October  and  will  continue  through  April  15. 

Conservation  Reserve  contracts  provide  for  initial  payments 
to  help  meet  the  expense  of  planting  and  additional  yearly  payments  for 
"iceeping  the  land  out  of  crop  production. 

The  1958  program  also  authorizes  county  ASC  committees  to 
grant  higher  non-diversion  rates  of  payment  when  all  the  eligible  land 
on  a  farm  is  planted  to  shrubs  and  trees,  or  when  any  of  the  land  is 
planted  to  forest  trees.   Even  higher  rates  may  be  given  when  the  en- 
tire eligible  acreage  on  a  farm  is  planted  to  trees.   The  payment  rate 
will  depend  on  land  value^  rental  rate,  productivity  of  the  farm  and 
other  pertinent  factors  to  be  decided  by  the  committee,  which  can  ex- 
plain the  program  details. 
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Add  Trees  and  Shrubs  -  2 

Another  change  is  a  new  provirion  that  permits  a  landowner 
to  accept  other  help  in  establishing  trees  and  shrubs  for  wildlife 
without  reducing  his  soil  bank  payments.   Formerly  other  help  was  de- 
ducted from  government  paynients,  which  could  amount  to  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  the  practice.   Now  help  from  sports- 
men's groups,  conservation  organizations,  state  fish  and  wildlife 
authorities  or  other  outside  sources  \7ill  not  affect  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  ASC  committee, 
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"I  Didn't  Know  It  Was  Loaded" 

URBANA — How  often  have  you  heard  the  excuse,  "I  didn't  know 
it  was  loaded."   Now  that  the  hunting  season  is  open,  we'll  be  hearing 
it  more  often,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  safety  hints  for  hunting: 

Alv/ays  handle  a  gun  as  though  it  were  loaded.  ^'Jhen  carrying 
it  in  the  car,  make  sure  it  is  in  the  gun  case. 

Keep  the  gun  on  safety  until  ready  to  shoot.   Carry  it  so 
that  you  can  always  keep  muzzle  direction  under  control,  even  if  you 
should  trip  or  stumble. 

Don't  point  at  anything  you  don't  want  to  shoot.   Be  sure 
/ou  know  what  your  target  is  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 

Never  climb  fences  or  trees  or  jump  ditches  with  a  loaded 
3un,  and  don't  pull  a  gun  toward  you  by  the  muzzle. 

Always  unload  your  gun  before  going  into  camp  or  home.   Never 
irink  alcohol  while  hunting,  and  don't  engage  In  horseplay  when  han- 
dling a  gun. 

I         Never  pick  up  another  man's  gun  without  his  approval.  Even 
then,  open  the  action  to  make  sure  the  barrel  and  magazine  are  empty. 
'         When  storing  your  hunting  equipment  at  home,  store  guns  and 
inmunition  in  separate  places  out  of  reach  of  children. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

;Note  to  Editor:   This  story  has  application  only  in  the  southern  one- 
:hird  of  Illinois^  mostly  south  of  highway  U.  S.  40.) 

inqoumois  Grain  Moth  Found  in  Southern  Illinois 

URBA^IA — The  destructive  Angoumois  grain  moth  has  been  found 
.n  southern  Illinois  cornfields  this  fall.   This  means  that  it  will  be 
I  real  danger  to  all  stored  corn  when  warm  weather  comes,  points  out 
;teve  Moore,  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
agriculture  and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey. 

Moore  reports  that  in  some  cornfields  moths  were  found  in  80 
:ercent  of  the  ears.   Each  infested  ear  had  from  one  to  50  moth  larvae 
n  it.   The  worm  stage  of  the  moth  feeds  on  the  heart  of  the  kernel  and 
ats  about  10  percent  of  the  kernel's  total  weight.   ^-Then  full  grown, 
:'he  larva  inside  the  kernel  eats  an  exit  tunnel  and  emerges  as  an  adult 
oth.   A  thin  transparent  film  is  left  on  the  seed  coat  covering  this 
ole. 

Damage  by  the  moth  after  corn  harvest  and  during  the  winter 
-S  small.   The  real  danger  will  come  after  temperatures  warm  up  next 
ipring.   To  prevent  damage  then,  Moore  recommends  shelling  the  corn  as 
-oon  as  the  moisture  content  reaches  13  percent. 

This  will  stop  most  further  damage.   The  shelled  corn  can 

dso  be  fumigated  if  other  stored  grain  insects  are  a  problem.   If  the 

•orn  is  to  be  held  for  a  long  time,  Moore  recommends  using  a  pyrethrin 

protective  dust  or  spray  at  shelling  time. 
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Farmers  to  Time  Cattle-Feeding  Operations 


URBANA — During  the  year  ahead,  about  75  farmers  in  northern 
and  western  Illinois  will  be  Iceeping  a  time  record  of  their  cattle- 
feeding  operations.   They  will  be  cooperating  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in  a  special  study  being  made  by  agri- 
cultural economists  W.  D.  Buddemeier  and  R.  A.  Hinton. 

This  study  will  concentrate  on  cattle  bought  this  fall  and 
fed  grain  on  pasture  next  summer.   Farms  have  been  selected  to  represent 
different  methods  of  feeding  and  handling  cattle.   Some  farms  are  more 
mechanized  than  others. 

By  getting  a  complete  record  of  time  spent  by  the  operators, 
the  researchers  hope  to  find  out  how  much  labor  a  farmer  can  save  with 
different  sized  feeding  operations  and  with  different  degrees  of  mecha- 
aization.   The  economists  also  hope  to  be  able  to  find  out  how  many 
cattle  must  be  fed  to  justify  different  types  of  mechanical  feeding 
equipment. 

Records  will  be  kept  through  the  summer  of  1958  and  will  be 

summarized  at  the  completion  of  the  feeding  period. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  195  7 

Report  on  Illinois  Strawberry  Tests 

COBDEN,  ILL.  —  Illinois  strawberry  growers  will  soon  be  able 
to  pick  the  best  varieties  for  their  area  as  a  result  of  tests  now  being 
conducted  by  University  of  Illinois  horticulturists. 

Reporting  before  the  Southern  Illinois  Vegetable  and  Small 
Fruit  Growers  School  here  today,  Frank  Owen,  extension  specialist  in 
fruit  crops  at  the  University,  said  that  variety  tests  were  established 
this  past  spring  at  Centralia,  in  the  Cobden-Anna  area,  at  Carbondale 
in  cooperation  with  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  at  Urbana. 

Selecting  these  four  areas,  Owen  explained,  provides  different 
representative  strav/berry-growing  conditions.   At  each  test  plot,  10 
varieties  have  been  planted.   All  are  given  the  best  possible  management. 
The  real  test  is  to  see  what  each  variety  can  do. 

Some   of  the  strains  under  test  are  old  ones.   These  permit 
comparison  with  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  Owen  pointed  out.   Some 
growers  may  have  stopped  growing  a  particular  kind  of  berry  because  of 
one  year's  unfavorable  experience.   When  tested  for  several  years  with 
other  varieties,  it  may  do  better  than  growers  expect.   Some  strains 
are  resistant  to  certain  diseases.   Some  have  been  praised  by  growers 
in  other  areas  but  have  not  been  given  a  truly  fair  test  in  Illinois. 

The  first  crops  from  these  tests  will  be  harvested  next  spring. 

Additional  variety  tests  will  also  be  planted  in  1958,  with  most  red 

stele  resistant  types  to  be  included. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

National  Farm-City  Week  Is  November  22-28 

URBANA — National  Farm-City  Week,  a  grass-roots  idea  that  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  millions  of  people,  will  be  observed  Novem- 
ber 22-28  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  create  better  understanding 
between  rural  and  urban  America.   Businessmen  and  farmers  need  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  each  other's  problems  and  responsibilities. 
They  need  to  realize  that  no  one  is  really  self-sufficient,  but  rather 
that  all  are  interdependent. 

Even  though  Farm-City  VJeek  is  a  non-commercial  idea,  more  than 
5,000  communities  held  observances  last  year.   Because  its  goals  are  so 
important  and  so  successful,  it  has  won  the  Valley  Forge  Distinguished 
Service  Award — the  highest  honor  a  community  service  project  can 
achieve. 

Farm-City  Week  has  the  support  of  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  national  business,  industry,  agricultural  and  service  organizations. 
It  also  has  the  support  of  farm  and  city  folks  v;ho  realize  that  com- 
munity progress  is  gained  only  through  better  understanding. 

The  goals  of  Farm-City  Week  cannot  be  achieved  merely  through 
an  annual  observance.   Accordingly,  most  communities  make  it  a  climax 
to  a  year  of  events  and  programs  that  are  intended  to  develop  better 
rural-urban  understanding.   Farm-City  Week  serves  to  highlight  the  con- 
tinuing interest  in  local  programs  of  this  nature.   It  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  the  community  to  honor  those  individuals  and  programs  that 
have  been  especially  beneficial. 

If  you  would  like  to  plan  a  Farm-City  Week  observance  for  your 
community,  contact  your  local  Kiwanis  Club,  Farm  Bureau,  farm  advisor 
and  similar  organizations.   Or  write  to  the  National  Farm-City  Week  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Kiwanis  International,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
11*  Illinois,  for  additional  information. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cites  Major  Farming  Changes  of  Recent  Years 

URBANA — Important  changes  have  occurred  in  farming  practices 
during  the  past  seven  years.   D,  F.  Wilken,  University  of  Illinois  farm 
management  specialist,  cites  these  trends  noted  on  600  central  and 
northern  Illinois  farms  ranging  from  180  to  340  acres* 

Livestock  farmers  have  been  shifting  more  of  their  good  level 
land  to  high-profit  crops,  mainly  corn  and  some  soybeans.   They  have 
dropped  small  grain  acreage  where  possible  and  cut  legume  and  grass 
acreage  where  their  livestock  program  would  permit. 

Grain  farmers  stepped  up  corn  acreage  sharply  from  1950  to 
1952  and  then  dropped  back  so  that  by  1956  they  had  planted  about  five 
percent  more  acres  than  in  1950.   Soybean  acreage  has  gone  up  steadily. 
Rotations  have  shifted  to  a  higher  proportion  of  land  in  corn  and  soy- 
beans. 

Time  spent  by  labor  and  machinery  to  produce  corn,  soybeans 
and  oats  has  dropped  by  more  than  one-third,  while  capital  needs  have 
nearly  doubled.   Total  production  costs  of  these  crops  have  jumped  20 
percent, while  the  prices  received  for  them  by  farmers  have  dropped  from 
five  to  ten  percent, 

Wilken  expects  similar  changes  in  cropping  systems  to  continue. 
He  points  out  that,  as  competition  between  farming  regions  becomes 
keener,  farmers  tend  to  shift  to  those  crops  for  which  their  farms  are 
best  suited. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

lottled  Eggs  Not  Necessarily  Spoiled 

1         URBANA- -Mottling  of  egg  yolks»  a  problem  for  some  Illinois  egg 
producers,  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  spoilage,  according  to  Don 
Bray,  University  of  Illinois  poultry  specialist. 

M         Mottling  is  a  variation  in  the  surface  color  and  clarity  of 
egg  yolks.   In  severe  cases  it  can  be  seen  when  parts  of  the  yolk  make 
a  dark  shadow  on  the  egg  shell  during  candling. 

When  mottling  is  severe  enough  to  be  easily  noticed,  con- 
sumers think  the  eggs  are  of  low  quality  or  spoiled,  Bray  says.   That 
causes  many  egg  buyers  to  classify  such  eggs  as  undergrades. 

Off-color  areas  that  may  develop  around  the  germ  spot  are  not 
the  same  as  mottling.   The  former  will  develop  in  both  fertile  and  in- 
fertile eggs  held  at  room  temperature  or  higher.   Mottling  may  be  ob- 
served anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk. 

Poultry  scientists  have  studied  egg  mottling  for  several 

years,  but  its  cause  is  still  obscure.   Bray  says  that  it  may  be  due 

to  some  type  of  flaw  in  the  membrane  that  surrounds  the  yolk.   Water, 

and  possibly  protein,  then  could  pass  from  the  white  to  the  yolk  in 

some  abnormal  way. 

It's  known  that  mottled  areas  contain  more  protein  in  rela- 
tion to  fat  than  the  rest  of  the  yolk.   And  extremely  mottled  yolks  are 
seldom  found  in  fresh  eggs — a  holding  period  is  usually  required  for 
the  condition  to  develop. 

Limited  studies  show  that  under  similar  feeding  and  manage- 
ment some  breeds  and  strains  produce  eggs  that  are  more  resistant  to 
mottling  than  others. 

Until  more  is  known  about  the  cause.  Bray  says,  the  general 
practices  followed  to  produce  top-quality  eggs  are  also  recommended  to 
control  mottling. 
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Hard  to  Tell  Difference  Between  Concentrated^  Fresh  Milk 

URBANA — Taste  tests  made  recently  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois show  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  any  difference  between  high-quality 
reconstituted  sterile  concentrated  milk  and  fresh  whole  milk.   R.  W. 
Bartlett,  professor  of  dairy  marketing,  cites  these  results  of  tasting 
experiments  conducted  at  Dairy  and  Cattle  Feeders  Days  this  fall. 

On  Dairy  Day,  43  percent  of  those  drinking  fresh  milk  thought 
they  were  drinking  sterile  concentrated  milk.   At  Cattle  Feeders  Day, 
49  percent  drinking  fresh  whole  milk  thought  they  were  drinking  the 
concentrate. 

In  the  tests  with  reconstituted  concentrate,  23  percent  of 
those  taking  the  test  on  Dairy  Day  thought  they  were  drinking  fresh 
milk.   At  Cattle  Feeders  Day,  32  percent  thought  they  were  drinking 
fresh  milk. 

The  Dairy  Day  taste  tests  were  made  with  milk  alone.   On 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  the  milk  was  tested  with  the  noon  meal.   Those 

attending  Dairy  Day  might  be  more  skilled  in  detecting  milk  flavors 

than  the  general  public  would  be. 

After  these  results  Bartlett  asks  this  question:   If  nearly 
half  the  people  taking  a  taste  test  believe  that  fresh  milk  is  sterile 
concentrate  and  nearly  a  third  believe  that  sterile  concentrate  is 
fresh  milk,  is  there  any  real  difference  between  the  two  products? 

Bartlett  points  out  that  the  sterile  milk  concentrate  de- 
veloped by  E.  O.  Herreid  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  only  one  of 
at  least  20  produced  in  research  projects  conducted  by  universities 
and  private  firms.   All  are  working  to  develop  a  high-quality  sterile 
concentrate  milk  that  can  compete  with  fresh  whole  milk.   Costs  of 
transporting  and  marketing  the  sterile  concentrate  are  so  much  lower 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  large  potential  market  for  this  product, 
he  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Rrport  Trends  in  Fertilizer  Buying 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  continued  to  buy  higher  analysis 
mixed  fertilizers  during  the  first  half  of  1957,  reports  L,  T,  Kurtz 
University  of  Illinois  agronomist.   The  mixed  fertilizers  bought  during 
this  period  had  a  to' al  plant  food  content  of  35.8  percent  compared 
with  34,8  percent  a  year  ago. 

Total  sales  of  nitrogen,  soluble  phosphate  and  potash  were 
not  greatly  different.   Hov/cver,  purchases  of  rock  and  colloidal  phos- 
phate dropped  108,000  tons,  probably  because  of  unfavorable  spring 
weather. 

Farmers  also  bought  slightly  more  straight  nitrogen,  plios- 
Dhate  and  potash  materials  and  slightly  less  mixed  fertilizer. 

The  five  top  analyses  that  made  up  more  than  60  percent  of 
all  mixed  fertilizers  bought  by  Illinois  farmers  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  were  10-10-10,  4-16-lG,  3-12-12,  5-20-20  and  12-12-12. 

Twice  each  year  the  department  of  agronomy  reports  the  amounts 
of  fertilizers,  fertilizer  materials  and  rod:  phosphate  sold  in  Illi- 
nois.  This  information  is  supplied  voluntarily  by  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers and  blende-f-s  registered  in  Illinois.   A  more  detailed  report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  department  of  agronomy.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  Boar  May  Carry  Atrophic  Rhinitis 

URBANA — Frequently  atrophic  rhinitis  is  introduced  into  a 
clean  herd  by  an  infected  boar,  warns  Dr.  Alvin  B.  Hoerlein  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

Atrophic  means  wasted  or  shrunken  and  rhinitis  means  an  in- 
flammation of  the  nose.   Small,  thin  bones  inside  the  nose,  called 
turbinate  bones,  shrink  or  twist  and  often  disappear  altogether.   The 
bone  of  the  lower  jaw  keeps  on  growing,  and  often  the  result  is  a 
"dished- in"  face.   The  nose  may  also  be  twisted  to  one  side. 

When  the  nose  is  crooked  or  the  lower  jaw  is  too  long,  the 
teeth  don't  meet  properly  and  the  pig  can't  chew  his  feed  well.   This 
accounts  for  some  of  the  stunted  and  unprofitable  pigs  resulting  from 
the  disease. 

So-called  bull  nose  may  be  confused  with  atrophic  rhinitis, 
but  it  is  caused  by  swelling  and  not  by  changes  in  the  bone  structure. 
Another  difference  is  that  bull  nose  responds  to  treatment,  while 
atrophic  rhinitis  does  not.   The  local  veterinarian  can  prescribe  de- 
sirable drugs  after  determining  that  the  disease  is  bull  nose  rather 
than  atrophic  rhinitis. 

Affected  pigs  become  very  unthrifty.  It  may  be  wise  to  kill 
the  worst  ones  and  send  them  to  the  rendering  plant.  Then  feed  out  th 
rest  of  the  herd  and  send  them  to  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  very  important  to  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  areas 
frequented  by  infected  hogs  before  bringing  in  more  swine.   The  veteri- 
narian is  best  able  to  direct  these  measures  and  give  advice  on  other 
details. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  IFYE's  Return  from  Foreign  Visits 

URBANA — Four  Illinois  young  people  are  among  the  58  young 
ambassadors  from  30  states  who  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
November  12  after  spending  five  months  in  19  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  under  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange, 

Representing  Illinois  are  Barbara  Boyd,  Anna   (delegate  to 
Turkey) ;  Carole  Greathouse,  Hindsboro  (Scotland) ;  Wayne  McDonald,  St. 
Marys,  Missouri  (Sweden) ;  and  Bob  Weiss,  Freeburg  (Iran) . 

The  group  was  honored  the  morning  of  November  13  by  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Araerica,  who  for  the  10th  consecutive  year 
played  host  to  IFYE  delegates  at  a  "welcome  home"  breakfast  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hote] ,  New  York  City.   That  afternoon  they  traveled  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  an  evaluation  program  on  November  14-18. 

This  year  126  rural  young  people  have  lived  in  rural  homes  in 
more  than  40  countries  throughout  the  free  world.  In  return,  176  ex- 
changees from  cooperating  countries  have  come  to  the  United  States  to 
see  the  American  way  of  life  first-hand.  The  exchanges  are  conducted 
m  the  United  States  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Foundation. 

As  a  people-to-people  program,  the  International  Farm  Youth 

Exchange  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  of  4-H  Clubs,  civic 
and  rural  groups,  business  concerns,  individuals,  foundations  and 
others  interested  j.n  world  understanding.   No  federal  or  state  funds 
are  used  to  finance  the  exchanges. 

Upon  returning  home,  each  delegate  will  devote  several  months 
to  reporting  his  experiences.   Groups  interested  in  having  an  IFYE 
tielegate  report  should  contact  their  county  farm  or  home  adviser. 
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Good  Production  Means  Higher  Dairy  Wages 


URBANA — Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  high-producing  cows 
pay  the  higher  wages  that  dairymen  are  looking  for. 

Study  of  the  1956  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  records 
in  Illinois  shows  one  dairym.an  whose  cows  averaged  12,682  pounds  of  mil;' 
and  493  pounds  of  butterfat  last  year.   He  made  about  nine  times  as 
much  money  for  each  hour  he  spent  in  caring  for  his  herd  as  the  averag 
dairyman  in  the  state,  Fryman  says. 

Researchers  used  100  hours  of  labor  per  cow  annually  as  a 
basis  for  arriving  at  the  hourly  wage  for  dairymen  milking  cows  that 
produced  different  amounts  of  milk.   On  this  basis,  the  average  dairy- 
man who  produced  about  5,503  pounds  of  milk  and  208  pounds  of  butterfa 
last  year  made  only  26  cents  an  hour  for  his  work. 

Herds  producing  an  average  of  7,797  pounds  of  milk  and  304 
pounds  of  butterfat  returned  99  cents  an  hour;  those  producing  10,264 
pounds  of  milk  and  399  pounds  of  butterfat,  $1.74  an  hour;  while  the 
one  producing  12, 682  pounds  of  milk  and  493  pounds  of  butterfat  re- 
turned $2.37  an  hour  to  the  owner. 

The  only  way  a  dairyman  can  tell  how  good  a  job  of  breeding, 
feeding  and  management  he  is  doing  with  his  herd  of  cows  is  by  keepin*: 
complete  and  accurate  records,  Fryman  says. 
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From  ExtenL'ion  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  cf  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


November  29- 
December  7 

November  30- 
December  5 

December  > 


AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 


International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago 


National  U-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago 

School  District  Reorganization  Conference,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale 


December  8-12  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield 


December  Ik 

January  8-10 
January  9 
January  l^i^ 


Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  Show  and  Sale,  University  of  Illi- 
nois Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana 

Illinois  Canners*  School,  Urbana -Lincoln  Hotel,  Urbana 

Annual  Meeting,  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association 

School  District  Reorganization  Conference,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana 


January  I5-16  Cook  County  Vegetable  Growers*  School,  Des  Plalnes  (days)  and 
South  Holland  (evenings) 

January  21-22  Fertilizer  Industry  Conference,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

January  22     Crop  Performance  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

January  23-2i*  Tenth  Illinois  Custom  Operators'  School,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana 

January  27-29  Rural  Pastors*  and  Lay  Leaders*  Short  Course,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana 


January  28 
January  29 


Calhoun  County  Orchard  School,  Hardin,  Illinois 

Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  Adams  County  Shippers* 
Building,  Quincy 


January  28-29  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation  Annual  Meeting,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana 

January  29-30  Madison  -  St.  Clair  County  Vegetable  Growers*  School,  Vegetable 
Growers  Hall,  Caseyville 

January  30-31  Illinois  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana 


February  3- 
March  I5 

March  27-29 

HDGtsl 


Agricultural  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois  Urbana 

Farm  and  Home  Festival,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
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Gehlbach  Farrows  1, 500  Pigs  a  Year 

URBANA — Albert  Gehlbach  of  Lincoln  told  Illinois  lumber 
dealers  and  rural  contractors  here  today  how  he  farrows  between  1,400 
and  1, 500  pigs  a  year  on  his  280-acre  farm. 

Occasion  was  the  annual  Farm  Structures  Day  Program  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

Before  1946  Gehlbach  had  a  livestock  program  on  his  farm  that 
included  feeder  cattle,  about  300  hogs  a  year  and  a  farm  poultry  flock. 
When  his  records  showed  that  his  hog  production  program  was  much  more 
efficient  than  the  other  classes  of  livestock,  he  switched  completely 
to  hogs. 

Gehlbach  farrows  about  175  litters  each  year.   They  are 
divided  into  three  farrowing  groups.   About  105  litters  are  farrowed 
from  January  15  to  April  1,  35  litters  in  June  and  35  litters  in  August. 
All  pigs  are  moved  to  alfalfa-ladino  clover  pasture  for  most  of  their 
growing  time  and  are  finished  on  a  concrete  feeding  floor. 

He  keeps  a  card  record  on  litters,  recording  the  farrowing 
date,  number  of  pigs  farrowed  and  a  notation  on  the  size  and  vigor  of 
the  pigs.   While  litters  are  in  the  farrowing  house,  he  records  any 
observations  on  the  performance  of  sow  and  litter  that  would  help  in 
selecting  breeding  stock.   All  pigs  are  ear-notched  for  identification. 

All  hogs  are  self-fed.   The  farm  has  its  own  feed  grinding 

and  mixing  equipment,  with  labor-saving  features  that  make  it  practical 

to  feed  complete  rations  to  sows  and  litters  and  to  pigs  until  they 

reach  about  100  pounds. 
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Gehlbach  has  confidence  in  his  system  of  raising  hogs,  because 
his  records  show  that  his  returns  above  feed  costs  per  litter  have 
averaged   $39  above  returns  on  similar  farms  over  the  past  five  years. 
His  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  averages  52  cents  less 
than  that  of  similar  farms,  and  he  has  weaned  1.1  moce  pigs  per  litter 
than  the  average. 

Other  research  reports  by  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing staff  members  on  the  Farm  Structures  Day  program  included  new 
central  farrowing  houses  in  Illinois,  A.  J.  Muehling;  growing  and 
finishing  buildings  for  swine,  D.  G.  Jedele;  effect  of  specialization 
on  farrowing  houses,  J.  0,  Curtis;  how  to  plan  a  radiant  heating  system, 
E,  L.  Hansen;  and  planning  for  automatic  feeding  equipment,  F,  W. 
Andrew. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1957 


Terrill  Says  Swine  Industry  in  Revolution 


URBANA-- Integration  and  never-ending  ways  of  raising  pigs 
better  are  signs  of  the  revolution  that  Ishe  swine  industry  is  going 
through. 

That's  what  S,  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  told  Illinois  lumber 
dealers  and  rural  contractors  at  the  Farm  Structures  Day  program  here 
today. 

Raising  hogs  in  the  future  will  call  for  a  highly  efficient 
and  integrated  swine  industry  producing  a  high-quality  product  through 
the  best  methods  of  breeding,  feeding,  management  and  marketing  that 
research  can  discover,  Terrill  said. 

Basic  and  applied  research  will  supply  many  answers  to  present 
and  future  problems  in  these  areas.   The  swine  specialist  believes  that 
any  increase  in  money  spent  to  provide  more  staff  and  facilities  to 
carry  out  this  research  will  be  repaid  many  times  over, 

"The  hog  business  is  big  business,  particularly  in  Illinois, 
which  raises  10  percent  of  the  nation's  pork,"  Terrill  pointed  out. 
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"Hogs  are  putting  about  $400  million  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  Illi- 
nois farmers.   This  amount  represents  about  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
income  received  from  farming  in  the  state." 

The  swine  industry  must  fight  hard  to  regain  customers  it  has 
lost  to  other  meats  and  foods,  he  said.   Changes  in  hog  production  and 
marketing  could  result  in  an  improved,  standardized,  high-quality 
product,  available  in  uniform  supply  to  reach  for  an  expanding  market. 
The  industry  has  made  much  progress  in  grading  and  pricing  live  hogs  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  cut-out  value  to  the  hog  producer. 

Producers  can  improve  the  quality  of  the  hogs  they  sell  by 
properly  selecting  breeding  stock,  and  possibly  by  restricting  feed. 
Research  is  presently  being  conducted  to  help  answer  this  problem  of 
restricted  feeding. 

It's  also  becoming  more  important  to  have  skill  in  managing 
hog  operations,  Terrili  said.   As  farmers  increase  volume,  their  man- 
agement may  make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  as  they 
operate  on  narrow  margins. 

Research  has  brought  about  rapid  changes  in  feeding  and 

nutrition.   The  percentage  of  improvement  in  performance  will  be  less, 

however,  as  methods  approach  the  ceiling  on  swine  nutrition  as  it 

affects  growth. 

Developing  modern  housing  and  equipment  for  specialized  swine 
production  also  has  high  research  interest  at  the  present  time,  he 
concluded.   As  the  hog  industry  moves  toward  greater  specialization, 
producers  will  make  more  use  of  multiple  farrowing  plans  to  use  large 
investments  in  equipment  and  to  spread  marketings.   One  result  will  be 
a  leveling  of  the  present  high  and  low  patterns  of  marketing  and  prices, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

liqh-Moisture  Corn  Causing  Market  Confusion 

I         URBANA — The  large  amount  of  high-moisture  corn  this  fall  is 
confusing  the  market,  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff 
reports. 

At  present  farmers  are  reluctant  to  sell  because  of  high 
moisture  discounts.   There  is  a  shortage  of  corn  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

Latest  reports  shov/  that  only  about  62  percent  of  the  corn  has 
been  harvested,  and  receipts  at  primary  markets  are  running  only 
about  half  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago.   CCC  sales  have  been  sharply 
reduced  recently,  but  earlier  reports  indicate  that  in  the  coming  12 
months  they  will  be  about  one-third  above  last  year. 

As  a  result, this  year's  large  crop  probably  means  a  larger 
carryover  next  fall.   Fev/  farmers  are  eligible  for  the  high  loan  rate 
of  $1.40,  and  the  number  is  reduced  still  more  by  high-moisture  corn. 
This  loan  rate  will  have  little  or  no  effect  in  supporting  corn  prices 
because  the  amount  that  can  move  into  loan  at  this  rate  is  smaller  than 
the  expected  CCC  sales  and  the  increase  in  carryover. 

The  lower  loan  price  of  $1.10  is  more  likely  to  be  a  point 
to  which  prices  will  move  if  the  amount  of  corn  put  under  loan  at  this 
price  is  greater  than  CCC  sales  plus  the  increase  in  carryover.   If 
the  corn  were  of  higher  quality,  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  such 
movement  would  take  place. 
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However,  much  corn  is  being  stored  with  over  20  percent  mois- 
ture.  With  this  amount  of  moisture,  it  will  probably  not  keep  longer 
than  April  1.   So  farmers  may  be  forced  to  sell  a  lot  of  corn  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  That  may  also  be  about  the  time  CCC  resumes  selling. 
If  that  happens,  prices  are  likely  to  stay  low  until  warm  weather. 

With  farmers'  reluctance  to  sell  high-moisture  corn  and  the 
present  scarcity  of  high-quality  corn,  a  bulge  in  corn  prices  could 
take  place  between  now  and  February  1.   Farmers  with  corn  that  will  not 
keep  until  summer  will  want  to  be  alert  to  selling  opportunities  in 
December  and  January. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

How  Swine  Growers  Can  Meet  Future  Competition 

I  URBANA — Swine  growers  can  expect  strong  future  competition 

from  other  products.   But  if  they  want  to  they  can  and  will  meet  the 
challenge. 

That's  what  R,  L.  Coppersmith,  University  of  Illinois  agri- 
cultural economist,  told  the  National  Swine  Growers  Council  meeting 
Friday  in  Davenport/ Iowa. 

The  American  housewife  decides  what  is  spent  for  food,  he 
stressed,  and  she  wants  high  quality  because  she  can  afford  it. 

Coppersmith  pointed  out  that  in  1947  consumers  spent  about 
three  percent  of  their  disposable  income  for  pork.   But  in  1956  they 
spent  only  about  1.7  percent  for  pork.   He  warned  that  no  other  in- 
dustry has  been  able  to  remain  prosperous  without  satisfied  customers, 
Why  should  the  swine  industry  operate  as  if  it  were  immune  to  consumer 
demand? 

Coppersmith  pointed  out  that  growing  population  and  improved 
production  of  pork  products  could  possibly  mean  a  demand  for  slaughter- 
ing 120  million  hogs  a  year  by  197  5--about  50  percent  more  than  this 
year.   But  to  make  this  come  true,  swine  growers  will  have  to  realize 
that  they  will  have  strong  competition   from  producers  of  other  food 
products. 

Here  is  what  the  swine  indusry  will  have  to  do  if  it  is  to 

I 

grow  and  prosper: 
!  All  parts  of  the  industry — producer,  packer  and  marketing 

!  agency — will  have   to  work  together  to  market  the  kind  of  pork 
1  products  the  housev;ife  wants  to  buy. 
'  -more- 
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Tliey  will  have  to  determine  through  research  exactly  what 
the  market  really  wants  in  the  way  of  pork  products. 

The  producer  v/ill  have  to  raise  a  hog  that  v/ill  fit  the  de- 
sired end  products.   Too  much  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  the  end 
products  fit  the  hog  that  comes  to  market. 

All  will  have  to  work  together  to  provide  a  market  organiza- 
tion that  carries  through  the  entire  industry.   Several  problems  must 
be  worked  out  in  this  area.  Coppersmith  explained.   For  producers,  ad- 
justing the  supply  of  hogs  coming  to  market  to  avoid  heavy  and  light 
marketing  periods  is  a  major  problem.   For  orderly  marketing,  we  must 
have  more  orderly  farrowing,  he  pointed  out. 

Both  seller  and  buyer  must  have  an  honest  desire  to  market 
hogs  on  their  merits.   Quality  improvement  programs  are  worthless  un- 
less prices  reflect  quality  differences.   But,  to  make  progress,  pro- 
ducers must  increase  the  volume  of  quality  hogs  going  to  market. 

To  have  price  differences  and  accurate  price  reporting,  uni- 
form grading  standards  must  be  adopted  throughout  the  industry. 

New  developments  must  be  watched  closely.   Some  new  tilings 

may  bring  problems  to  overcome,  or  they  may  bring  ideas  that  can  be 

used  to  advantage,  Coppersmith  concluded. 
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Careless  Operators  Have  50-50  Chance 


URBANA--What  are  your  chances  of  having  a  corn  picker  acci- 
dent this  year? 

If  you  are  a  safe  operator  and  never  take  any  chances  with 
machinery,  your  chances  are  one  in  a  million,  says  0.  L,  Hogsett,  exten- 
sion safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture.  If  you  are  an  average  operator  who  takes  an  occasional  chance, 
you  have  1  chance  in  25.   If  you  are  a  careless  operator,  you  have  a 
50-50  chance  of  becoming  a  statistic. 

Farmers  in  the  United  States  use  700,000  pickers.   About 
90,000  of  this  total  are  used  in  Illinois.   The  National  Safety  Council 
predicts  that  2,800  injuries  will  occur  this  year.   And  Illinois  will 
probably  have  its  share  unless  you  are  willing  to  accept  your  responsi- 
bility to  prevent  accidents. 

Corn-picker  accidents  are  also  expensive.   They  cost  more 

han  $200  each  for  medical  care.   They  cause  an  average  of  50  days' 

lost  time.   To  top  it  off,  they  usually  leave  some  degree  of  permanent 

disability  or  occasionally  cause  death. 

You  can  prevent  this  if  you  will  follow  one  simple  ruler 
Shut  off  the  power  before  you  attempt  to  clean,  grease  or  adjust  the 
Picker. 
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Fescue  Produces  More  Forage  Than  Bromegrass 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  should  find  tall  fescue  mixtures 
more  productive  than  smooth  bromegrass  mixtures  when  cut  frequently,  as 
in  pasture  use,  according  to  three  years  of  tests  just  completed  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

A.  W.  Burger,  associate  professor  of  agronomy,  reported  this 
research  today  (Thursday,  November  21)  at  the  50th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Burger  said  tall  fescue  mixtures  produced  almost  a  ton  more 
forage  on  a  dry-matter  basis  than  smooth  bromegrass  mixtures  when  each 
was  cut  five  times  a  season.   This  number  of  cuttings  would  be  similar 
to  use  as  pasture. 

But  when  cut  three  times  a  season,  fescue  mixtures  produced 
only  three-tenths  ton  more  per  acre  over  the  three  years.  This  would 
be  comparable  to  use  for  hay. 

The  tall  fescue  combinations  produced  more  in  late  summer, 
regardless  of  how  often  or  at  what  height  they  were  cut. 

According  to  Burger,  the  percent  of  legumes  increased  steadily 
each  year   in  smooth  bromegrass  combinations,  but  decreased  in  tall 
fescue  mixtures.   This  trend  occurred  regardless  of  number  of  cuttings. 
The  amount  of  legumes  was  highest  at  a  one- inch  cutting  height  and 
lowest  at  four  inches.   When  tall  fescue  mixtures  were  cut  at  four 
inches,  legumes  were  completely  eliminated  by  the  third  harvest  year. 
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At  the  last  harvest  in  1957/  the  weed  population  averaged  44 
percent  in  smooth  bromegrass  combinations,  but  only  24  percent  in  tall 
fescue. 

Burger  pointed  out  that  in  Illinois  fescues  are  recommended 

only  in  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  state,  while  bromegrass  can  be 

grown  in  any  part.   Bromegrass  is  highly  palatable  in  all  stages  of 

growth,  while  fescue  becomes  unpalatable  in  the  mature  stages.   Tall 

fescue  is  very  productive  when  cut  frequently,  and  palatability  is 

then  less  of  a  problem. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Cooperation  Keeps  U.  S.  Free  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

I 

■  URBANA- -Per sis tent  efforts  by  the  federal  government,  the 

states,  local  authorities  and  individual  stockmen  have  stamped  out  nine 
foot-and-mouth  outbreaks   in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Kreier  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  says  that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
in  the  world  that  are  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.   Other  free 
areas  include  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  Japan  and  Mexico. 

Latest  direct  threats  to  the  livestock  industry  of  the  United 
States  from  this  source  were  the  outbreaks  in  Mexico  in  1946  and  in 
Canada  in  1952, 

Dr.  Kreier  says  the  federal  government  keeps  a  ban  on  impor- 
tation of  raw  meat  and  meat  products  from  all  infected  areas  in  the 
world.   Hides  must  be  treated,  and  hay  and  straw  must  be  disinfected. 
Strict  controls  are  maintained  on  all  livestock  importations. 

If  the  disease  enters  the  United  States,  immediate  steps  are 
taken  to  control  and  eradicate  it.   Local  quarantine  is  used  to  control 
the  disease,  and  slaughter  is  used  to  eradicate  it.   As  an  aid  to  erad- 
ication, the  area  is  disinfected  and  tested  by  placing  susceptible  ani- 
mals in  the  area  before  the  quarantine  is  lifted. 

Vaccination  as  practiced  against  the  disease  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries  for  many  years  is  losing  favor  because  of  the  increasing 
number  of  different  types  of  foot-and-mouth  virus.   Each  type  of  virus 
I  must  have  its  own  vaccine,  and  immunity  lasts  only  6  to  12  months. 

Call  a  veterinarian  whenever  your  animals  show  unusual  sick- 
'  ness,  especially  when  they  drool  saliva  and  chew  without  taking  food 

into  their  mouths.   The  veterinarian  is  qualified  to  make  a  diagnosis 
I   and  report  the  conditions  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Illinois  Banks  Help  Support  4-H  Foundation 

I  URBANA-- Illinois  banks  have  launched  a  fund-raising  program 

among  themselves  in  support  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation. 

r 

I         Drive  co-chairmen  are  Melvin  C.  Lockard,  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Mattoon,  and  John  H.  Crocker,  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens National  Bank  of  Decatur. 

I         In  a  letter  sent  November  15  to  all  Illinois  banks,  Lockard 
and  Crocker  pointed  out  that  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  is  organized 
to  provide  over-all  assistance  in  making  local  and  state  4-H  programs 
stronger.   It  needs  contributed  financial  help  to  perform  this  very  im- 
portant function. 

Illinois  banks  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  4-H 
Club  work,  the  co-chairmen  said.   Most  of  them  have  supported  the  pro- 
gram generously,  both  financially  and  with  their  leadership.   However, 
since  most  business  and  industry  groups  in  the  state  are  actively  sup- 
porting the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation,  they  believe  that  the  banks  of 
Illinois  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  broaden  their  support. 

Appeal  for  funds  in  the  drive  is  made  on  a  one-time  annual 
basis.   The  total  amount  received  will  be  divided  between  the  Illinois 
4-H  Foundation  and  the  National  4-H  Foundation,  which  helps  4-H  Club 
work  both  nationally  and  internationally. 

In  its  work  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  helps  support  the  Il- 
linois 4-H  program,  helps  to  develop  citizenship  and  world  understand- 
ing by  financial  support  of  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
program,  encourages  leadership  training  and  provides  scholarships  and 
other  recognition  for  outstanding  4-H  achievement  records.   Contributed 
funds  may  be  sent  to  the  executive  secretary,  0.  F.  Gaebe,  412  Mumford 
Hall,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

U.  S.  Christmas  Tree  Grades  Will  Benefit  Buyers 

URBANA--Federal  Christmas  tree  grades  that  became  effective 
November  1  should  in  the  long  run  benefit  growers,  retailers  and 

buyers. 

L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  new  standards  define  acceptable 
trees  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  tree  growers.   Cutting  only  trees  of 
better  quality  should  give  growers  more  income. 

Retailers  won't  be  so  apt  to  lose  money  on  low  quality  trees, 
since  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  specify  desired  quality. 

Consumers  will  be  able  to  buy  a  better  quality  tree — one  with 
more  abundant  foliage,  better  taper,  more  uniform  balance,  fresher 
condition  and  fewer  deformities.   They  will  be  better  assured  of  get- 
ting a  tree  that  is  typical  of  its  species. 

Grades  include  U,  S,  Premium,  U.  S,  No.  1,  and  U.  S.  No.  2. 
Trees  that  can't  qualify  for  a  grade  will  be  classified  as  culls. 

At  least  90  percent  of  the  trees  in  a  grade  consignment  must 
qualify  for  that  grade.   At  least  half  of  those  that  don't  qualify 
must  meet  requirements  for  the  next  lower  grade. 

To  get  more  detailed  information  on  Christmas  tree  grade 

standards,  write  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  or  to  the 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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FOR  IMfiEDIATE  RELEASE 


Keep  Dairy  Cows  on  Regular  Freshening  Schedule 


URBANA — Complete  breeding  and  calving  date  records  help  dairy- 
men keep  their  cows  on  a  regular  12-month  freshening  schedule. 

Ralph  V.  Johnson,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  dry  periods  should  last 
from  six  to  eight  weeks.   Less  time  than  that  does  not  let  cows  build 
up  the  body  reserves  they  need  for  high  production  during  the  next 
milking  period.   Longer  dry  periods  may  cut  both  total  production  and 

income. 

Dairymen  need  calving  dates  to  select  dates  for  breeding, 

Johnson  says.   They'll  usually  get  highest  breeding  efficiency  when 

cows  are  not  bred  until  at  least  60  days  after  calving. 

Breeding  records  are  not  complete  unless  they  contain  the 

date  of  birth  and  the  name  and  number  of  the  dam  and  sire  for  each  calf. 

This  information  plus  eartag,  tattoo  or  sketch  identification  has  high 

value  in  selecting  heifers  for  herd  replacement. 

Date  of  birth  for  each  calf  is  needed  so  that  heifers  will  be 
bred  to  freshen  at  the  right  age  for  their  breed.   Cost  of  raising 
heifers  is  higher  if  they  are  not  bred  on  time.   Dairymen  also  lose  the 
income  from  the  milk  these  heifers  would  have  produced  if  not  bred  at 
the  earliest  age. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1957 

To  Hold  Series  of  County  Dairy  Exhibit  Days 

URBANA — First  of  the  1957-58  v/inter  series  of  County  Dairy 
Exhibit  Days  is  scheduled  for  VJednesday,  Deceniber  11,  in  Carroll  county. 

Other  December  dates  include  December  17  at  Breese,  Clinton 
county,  and  December  18  at  Hillsboro,  Montgomery  county.   Some  others 
of  the  31  county  dates  in  January  and  February  have  not  been  finally 
set.  Watch  your  local  newspaper  for  the  date  of  your  county  meeting 
or  the  closest  one  to  you  that  you  want  to  attend. 

Members  of  the  dairy  extension  staff  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  representatives  of  either  the 
Northern  Illinois  Breeding  Cooperative  or  the  Southern  Illinois  Breed- 
ing Association  will  be  on  hand  at  each  meeting  to  assist  the  county 
farm  adviser  with  the  day's  program. 

Main  emphasis  during  each  day's  program  will  be  on  a  setup 
of  exhibits  on  display.   About  12  different  displays  on  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  management  practices  are  being  planned  for  each  county  program. 
Part  of  them  will  cover  work  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  part 
that  at  the  breeding  cooperatives. 

The  program  will  also  include  discussion  of  the  county  dairy 
program  by  the  county  farm  adviser,  explanation  of  the  artificial  breed- 
ing program  by  a  breeding  cooperative  representative,  election  of  a 
county  director  for  the  area  cooperative  and  a  report  on  what's  new 
in  feeding  and  management  by  the  dairy  extension  staff  members. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Note  to  Editors:  This  current  analysis  of  the  soybean  market  was  pre- 
pared as  a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  market- 
ing staff. 

I 

Delayed  Harvest  and  Oil  Strength  Boosting  Soybean  Prices 


URBANA — Lower  market  receipts,  delayed  harvest  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  and  stronger  soybean  oil  prices  have  given  the  soybean  mar- 
ket a  steady  if  not  spectacular  boost  in  recent  weeks,  the  University 
of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  reports.   Prices  are  now  6  to  8 
cents  a  bushel  higher  than  in  early  November  and  at  about  the  loan 
level  in  most  Illinois  counties. 

This  price  strength  has  come  in  the  face  of  another  record 
crop.   The  latest  government  estimate  shows  a  crop  of  491  million 
bushels,  4  million  bushels  above  the  forecast  in  October. 

Market  receipts  of  soybeans  have  declined  to  about  half  of 
what  they  were  in  early  November.   The  grain  market  staff  reports  some 
fear  that  unharvested  beans  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  may  be  lost  because 
of  bad  weather. 

The  rise  in  soybean  oil  price  is  equivalent  to  about  2hr^ 
cents  per  bushel  of  soybeans.   Partly  responsible  for  this  price  im- 
provement is  wet  weather  in  the  cotton  belt.   Cotton  seed  oil  supplies, 
which  compete  with  soybean  oil,  were  expected  to  be  about  12  percent 
below  last  year  on  November  1. 

Whether  soybean  prices  can  improve  further  will  depend 
largely  on  a  further  rise  in  soybean  oil  price  and  the  narrowing  of 
processing  margins.   Processing  margins  are  now  4  cents  a  bushel  lower 
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than  last  year.   Soybean  prices  will  gain  from  this  source  only  if 
processing  supplies  are  short. 

The  future  for  soybean  oil  is  more  difficult  to  see  because 
exports  are  so  important.   Last  year  36  percent  of  our  total  produc- 
tion of  soybean  and  cotton  seed  oil  was  sold  abroad.   Much  of  it  was 
sold  under  special  export  subsidies,  especially  Public  Law  480.   At 
present,  allocations  for  oil  under  this  program  are  disappointing. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

School  Needs  Conference  Set  for  December  5 

URBANA — The  Illinois  Council  on  Community  Schools  will  spon- 
sor an  area  conference  on  December  5  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  D.  E,  Lindstrom,  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist 
and  chairman  of  the  council,  announced  this  week. 

The  theme  for  the  conference  is  "Taking  a  hard  look  at  our 
school  districts:   past  reorganization  and  future  reorganization 
needs, " 

Russell  Rendleman,  Union  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
will  lead  the  discussion  on  what's  wrong  with  school  reorganization 
now  and  what  are  the  further  needs.   Harlan  Beem,  associate  professor 
of  education  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  will  lead  discussion  on 
school  finances. 

Representatives  from  the  Illinois  Education  Association,  Il- 
linois Agricultural  Association,  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards 
and  Taxpayers  Federation  of  Illinois  will  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions. 

Lindstrom  emphasizes  that  all  citizens  interested  in  im- 
proving community  schools  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  con- 
ference.  It  should  be  of  special  interest  to  county  superintendents, 
school  administrators,  county  farm  and  home  advisers,  school  board 
members  and  P.T.A.  groups.   Registration  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the 
University  Library  Lounge,  and  the  program  will  start  at  10:00.   Those 
attending  will  have  lunch  in  the  University  cafeteria. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Junior  Vegetable  Growers  to  Meet  in  Illinois 

URBANA — The  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  in  Springfield  this  year,  December  8-12, 
at  the  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Members  of  the  NJVGA  are  young  people  between  14  and  21  years 
who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  particularly  vegetable-growing. 

A  highlight  of  the  convention  is  the  Careers  in  Horticulture 
breakfast  on  Wednesday,  December  11.   Speakers  include  John  Carew  from 
the  Department  of  Horticulture,  Michigan  State  University;  Charles 
Mahoney,  National  Canners  Association;  George  England,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois;  and  C.  E.  Kenyon, 
Dow  Chemical  Company.   W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  extension 
service.  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  be  the 
moderator. 

The  National  Vegetable  Judging,  Grading  and  identification 
Contest  and  finals  in  the  National  Demonstration  Contest  will  be  held 
Thursday,  December  12.   Awards  will  be  presented  at  a  banquet  that 
evening. 

Sightseeing  tours  during  the  convention  include  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company,  Pillsbury  Mills  and  DeKalb  Experimental  Farms. 

Any  young  person  interested  in  vegetable-growing  is  welcome 

to  attend  the  convention. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  Need  Adequate  Protein 

URBANA — Vfhen   feeding  bred  sows  and  gilts,  remember  to  provide 
enough  protein.   Not  enough  protein  will  cause  small,  weak  pigs  at 
farrowing  and  will  increase  death  rates. 

These   facts  are  from  W,  F.  Nickelson,  extension  livestock 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Nickelson  reports  that  researchers  have  studied  how  different 
levels  of  protein  in  a  gilt's  gestation  ration  affect  litter  size  and 
strength  of  the  pigs.   Two  levels  of  protein  were  fed  in  the  trial — 
10.7  and  14.3  percent. 

Results  showed  the  same  number  of  pigs  farrowed  on  the  two 
levels  of  protein,  cnly  77.2  percent  of  the  pigs  from  gilts  fed  low 
protein  levels  lived  21  days.   On  the  other  hand,  92.2  percent  of  pigs 
from  gilts  fed  higher  protein  levels  lived  to  21  days. 

This  work  shows  that  feeding  low  protein  rations  to  gilts 
during  gestation  causes  them  to  farrow  weak  pigs  that  are  less  resist- 
ant  to  diseases.   The  result  is  higher  death  losses. 

Remember  that  bred  gilts  are  still  growing  and  therefore  need 
more  protein  than  mature  bred  sows. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Weather  Makes  Cornpicking  More  Hazardous 

URBANA--At  present  cornpicking  is  about  three  weeks  behind 
normal,  with  more  than  25  percent  of  the  corn  left  to  pick. 

When  farmers  hurry  to  finish  picking  to  keep  ahead  of  bad 
weather,  the  result  may  be  many  cornpicker  accidents,  says  O.  L. 
Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Hogsett  says  that  about  90  percent  of  all  corn  harvest  acci- 
dents are  due  to  hurrying,  carelessness  and  use  of  unsafe  practices. 

Nearly  every  accident  victim  admits  that  he  knew  he  was 
taking  a  chance.   What  he  failed  to  recognize  until  too  late  was  the 
serious  consquences  of  losing  the  gamble. 

Another  big  danger  comes  when  a  farmer  runs  his  picker  when 
he's  tired.   Many  a  hand  or  foot  has  been  lost  when  a  tired,  irritated 
operator  tried  to  unclog  the  rolls  carelessly  along  toward  dusk.   Bet- 
ter quit  early  than  get  injured  because  you  got  tired  and  careless. 
If  you  have  a  qualified  man,  change  operators  once  in  a  while. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  accidents  is  to  shut  off  the  machine 
before  attempting  to  unclog,  grease  or  adjust  it--and  don't  get  in  a 
hurry. 

Accidents  have  no  respect  for  age  or  experience. 
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FOR  liVIMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Effingham  Adopts  Weigh- A- Day- A- Month  Plan 

URBANA--On  November  14  Effingham  county  became  the  30th 
county  in  Illinois  to  offer  the  Weigh-A-Day-A-Month  production  record- 
keeping program  to  its  dairy  farmers. 

On  that  day,  Effingham  county  farmers  enrolled  18  herds 
totaling  397  cows. 

Under  the  Weigh-A-Day-A-Month  plan,  any  farmer,  who  milks  one 
cow  or  more  weighs  the  milk  from  each  cow  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month.   He  records  the  milk  weights  on  a  report  form  and  mails  it  to 
his  county  farm  adviser.   In  return  he  gets  a  record  of  the  milk  pro- 
duction of  each  cow  and  the  herd  for  the  month  and  the  total  to  date 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  farmer  can  use  these  records  as  a  guide  for  culling  his 

low-producing  cows.   He  can  also  feed  each  cow  according  to  her  milk 

production.   Knowing  his  best  cows  also  helps  him  to  select  the  best 

heifers  for  herd  replacement. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

THE  WET  CORN  PROBLEM  (first  of  four  stories) 

Note  to  Editor:   This  fall  many  Illinois  farmers  have  been  plagued  by 
the  most  serious  wet  corn  problem  they  have  experienced  since  1947. 
This  series  of  four  stories  should  therefore  be  of  wide  interest. 

Wet  Corn  Problem  Most  Serious  in  Ten  Years 

URBANA — Not  since  1947  have  Illinois  farmers  faced  such 
critical  problems  in  getting  their  corn  dry  enough  to  pick  and  store 
safely.   Earl  Leng,  University  of  Illinois  corn  breeder,  points  out, 
however,  that  this  year  isn't  the  fist  time  for  this  problem.   Wet 
corn  was  also  a  serious  problem  in  some  parts  of  the  state  in  1935, 
1945,  1947  and  1951,   So  this  seems  to  be  a  recurring  risk  that  corn 
growers  might  as  well  plan  for  in  some  years. 

Leng  points  out  that  the  problem  this  year  really  began  at 
planting  time.   Many  farmers  were  delayed  two  weeks  or  more  in  getting 
their  corn  into  the  ground.   Some  growers  were  delayed  as  much  as  six 
weeks.   By  October  1  drying  was  still  about  10  days  behind  the  normal 
stage  expected  at  this  date. 

Drying  continued  until  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 

October.   Then  cool,  wet  weather  occurred  over  the  state.   Further 

wet  weather  through  the  first  half  of  November  allowed  no  opportunity 

for  further  drying  in  many  fields  in  the  northern  half  of  Illinois, 

especially  the  northeastern  part. 

Much  more  corn  remained  in  the  field  into  mid-November  this 
year  than  usual.   Some  of  the  crop  was  undoubtedly  picked  too  wet  to 
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Add  Wet  Corn  -  2 

crib  safely.   Leng  points  out  that  25  percent  moisture  is  the  maximum 
point  for  safely  storing  ear  corn  even  in  cool  weather.   But  he  em- 
phasized that  the  moisture  test  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  moisture  test  for  corn  is  made  with  shelled  corn.   When 
shelled  corn  tests  25  percent  moisture,  the  cob  may  contain  up  to  27 
percent  moisture.   When  this  corn  is  stored,  this  extra  moisture  will 
move  from  the  cob  into  the  grain  and  cause  spoilage. 

But  the  farmer  who  thinks  he  can  solve  the  problem  by  shelling 
the  corn  to  get  rid  of  the  high  moisture  in  the  cob  is  only  fooling 
himself,  Leng  stresses.   When  corn  is  shelled,  it  is  packed  closely 
together,  and  the  safety  standard  for  storing  shelled  corn  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  ear  corn.   Even  in  cold  weather,  shelled  corn 
can't  be  stored  safely  if  it  has  more  than  15  percent  moisture. 

Letting  wet  corn  stand  in  the  field  is  the  usually  recom- 
mended practice.   Ordinarily  the  crop  will  dry  during  October  and 
November.   But  this  year  corn  standing  in  the  field  actually  had  more 
moisture  in  mid-November  than  in  mid-October. 

i 

Getting  all  the  corn  becomes  more  difficult  the  longer  it 
remains  in  the  field.   This  year  corn  has  been  infested  with  stalk 
rot,  making  it  more  susceptible  to  breakage  by  wind  and  stormy  weather. 
It's  a  fairly  safe  bet  that  the  longer  corn  is  loft  in  the  field,  the 
less  the  picker  will  be  able  to  get. 
■  So  if  corn  is  to  be  saved  this  year,  Leng  believes  the  best 

thing  to  do  is  get  it  out  of  the  field.   If  the  moisture  content  is 
too  high  for  safe  storage,  quick  feeding  or  artificial  drying  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  further  loss. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
THE  WET  CORN  PROBLEM  (Second  in  a  series  of  four  articles) 
Get  Air  Through  Stored  Wet  Corn  With  Fan 

URBANA — Best  thing  a  farmer  can  do  if  he  has  wet  ear  com 
stored  in  a  crib  is  to  get  a  fan  on  it. 

F.  W,  Andrew,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  artificial  drying  may  be  the 
only  way  to  save  your  wet  ear  corn  if  you  can't  feed  it  out  quickly. 

Andrew  suggests  preparing  your  crib  for  drying  before  the 
corn  is  cribbed.   Or  you  can  nail  canvas  on  the  outside  while  the  crop 
is  drying, 
fl         Each  crib  presents  a  different  drying  problem,  since  air  must 
be  forced  through  the  same  depth  of  corn  in  all  directions.   The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  two  leaflets.  No.  334,  "Drying 
Ear  Corn  With  Unheated  Air"  and  No.  333,  "Drying  Ear  Corn  With  Heated 
Air, "  which  illustrate  how  various  cribs  can  be  adapted  for  drying. 
They  can  be  obtained  from  any  county  farm  adviser. 

Circulating  air  through  the  corn  to  keep  it  from  heating  is 
valuable  even  if  the  unheated  air  is  moist,  Andrew  says,   Unheated  air 
takes  longer  to  dry  corn,  but  the  installation  costs  less  than  drying 
with  heated  air,  and  the  amount  of  corn  saved  is  about  the  same. 

In  good  drying  weather  you  could  possibly  drop  the  moisture 
content  in  cribbed  ear  corn  about  one-half  percent  a  day  with  a  fan. 
Cost  for  running  a  fan  24  hours  a  day  for  10  days  would  be  about  1 
cent  a  bushel,  Andrew  estimates,  but  it  would  vary  with  size  of  crib 
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Add  Fan  -  2 

and  fan.   He  recommends  using  a  three  horsepower  fan  to  dry  up  to 

3,000  bushels.   For  4,000  bushels  or  more,  he  suggests  using  a  five 

horsepower  fan. 

Adding  heat  to  the  drying  air  speeds  up  drying  but  may  in- 
I 
crease  the  fire  hazard  with  ear  corn,  Andrew  concludes. 
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FOR  IM>iEDIATE  RELEASE 
THE  WET  CORN  PROBLEM  (third  in  a  series  of  four  stories) 

k 

Artificial  Drying  Can  Save  A  Wet  Corn  Crop 

URBANA — A  crop  drier  can  mean  the  difference  between  saving 
the  corn  crop  and  losing  it  in  a  wet  year  like  this  one,  point  out 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists. 

Right  now,  many  farmers  are  facing  a  big  problem  of  how  to 
save  this  year's  crop,  say  R.  N.  Van  Arsdall,  and  V.  W.  Davis,  USDA 
economists  working  at  the  University. 

Corn  standing  in  the  field  is  not  likely  to  dry  much  more 
during  the  winter,  but  field  losses  will  increase.   It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  losses  amounting  to  half  the  crop  if  the  corn  is  left  stand- 
ing until  spring.   The  f arm.er '  s  best  bet  is  therefore  to  pick  as  soon 
as  possible,  reduce  his  field  losses  and  use  any  method  he  can  to  re- 
duce moisture  content  of  his  corn. 

We  need  only  look  at  a  few  figures  to  see  the  value  of  drying 
corn.   The  usual  market  quotation  is  for  No.  2  corn  carrying  15.5  per- 
cent moisture.   Present  discounts  are  about  ih   cents  a  bushel  for  each 
h   percent  moisture  above  15.5  percent.   L.  F.  Stice  figures  that  corn 
with  23  percent  moisture  would  take  22^  cents  a  bushel  penalty.   Most 
corn  in  the  fields  this  fall  had  more  moisture  than  this.   So  if  it 
were  sold  on  the  market,  it  would  be  discounted  even  more. 

Recently,  farmers  could  get  around  $1  for  No.  2  corn  on  the 
market.   So  the  advantages  of  drying  corn  down  to  the  safe  moisture 
content  will  show  up  in  two  ways. 
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Add  Artificial  Drying  -  2 

For  example,  if  corn  with  23  percent  moisture  were  dried  to 
grade  No,  2,    it  would  sell  for  22^-^  cents  a  bushel  more  than  high- 
moisture  corn  as  it  comes  from  the  field.   Since  dried  corn  shTir.'ks 
in  weight,  this  would  be  a  net  gain  of  about  13  cents  a  bushel  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  drying.   Corn  eligible  for  a  loan  of  $1.40  will 
return  another  30  to  40  cents  more  than  corn  that  must  be  sold  on  the 
open  marTcet. 

To  qualify  for  the  $1.40  loan,  not  only  must  a  farmer  have 
complied  with  allotmCi)ts,  but  his  corn  must  also  be  dry  enough  to 
store  safely.   It  would  take  only  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in 
critical  condition  to  pay  for  a  drier  this  year. 

Even  a  large-capacity  fan  to  move  natural  air  through  the  grain 
will  be  of  some  help.   The  cost  of  a  heated  air  drier  for  ear  corn  will 
run  $1,500  to  $2,000.   For  drying  shelled  corn,  the  cost  of  the  drier 
will  run  $2,500  to  $6,000  depending  on  make,  size  and  amount  of  extra 
equipment.   To  handle  10,000  bushels,  the  costs  of  equipment  and  opera- 
tion will  run  about  10  to  11  cents  a  bushel. 

When  planning  for  artificial  drying  over  a  period  of  years, 
a  farmer  will  be  ahead  to  also  plan  his  harvesting  methods  and  storage, 
Davis  points  out.   But  this  year  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  corn  out 
of  the  field  and  into  the  crib  and  to  dry  it  to  safe  storage  condition 

or  market  it  without  excessive  discount. 

The  sooner  corn  is  picked,  the  lower  the  field  losses  will  be. 
Even  though  a  farmer  picks  now,  as  late  as  it  is,  he  will  leave  less 
corn  in  the  field  than  if  he  lets  it  stand  further  into  the  winter. 
The  farms  of  future  years  will  be  equipped  with  drying  or  conditioning 
equipment  that  will  enable  operators  to  pick  corn  earlier  and  thus  re- 
duce the  hazards  of  a  year  like  this,  the  economists  conclude. 
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THE  WET  CORN  PROBLEM  (fourth  in  a  series) 

■ 

Wet  Corn  Makes  Good  Livestock  Feed 

k        URBANA — Farmers  do  not  need  to  hesitate  feeding  high-moisture 
corn  to  livestock.   H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  wet  corn  has 
just  as  much  feeding  value  on  a  dry-matter  basis  as  the  driest  corn. 

Poor  drying  weather  this  fall  has  caused  some  concern  on  the 
part  of  farmers  who  cribbed  high-moisture  corn  at  harvest  time.   Don't 
hesitate  to  buy  this  corn  if  it  is  in  good  condition;  you  can  either 
feed  it  right  away  or  dry  it  artificially,  Russell  says, 
i^        The  livestock  specialist  recommends  feeding  wet  corn  during 
cold  weather   if  possible.   It's  a  good  idea  to  check  the  moisture  con- 
!tent  of  corn  stored  in  different  cribs  or  bins  and  feed  that  with  the 
highest  moisture  first.   Then,  if  necessary  you  can  carry  the  corn  in 
better  condition  into  warmer  weather. 

*        Cattle  can  probably  make  the  best  use  of  high-moisture  corn, 
Russell  points  out.   But  it  is  also  satisfactory  for  hogs,  although 
they  may  not  eat  as  much  of  it  or  gain  as  fast  as  they  would  on  drier 
corn. 

Corn  stored  too  wet  and  damaged  by  heating  can  also  be  fed. 
Russell  cites  an  Illinois  experiment  in  which  heat-damaged  corn  was  fed 
to  hogs.   The  hogs  ate  the  corn  and  gained  satisfactorily.   This  kind 

of  corn  could  also  be  fed  to  cattle. 

Farmers  feeding  lambs  will  find  high-moisture  corn  a  satis- 
1  factory  feed.   But  it  is  not  recommended  that  corn  damaged  by  heating 

he   fed  to  lambs. 

i 
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Plan  Crop  Performance  Day  on  January  22 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Agronomy  will 
hold  a  Crop  Performance  Day  in  Urbana  on  January  22,  announces  W.  O. 
Scott,  extension  agronomist  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  will  feature  reports  of  1957  hybrid  corn  per- 
formance tests.  Four  hundred  hybrids  from  about  60  companies  were 
tested  at  10  different  test  fields  around  the  state. 

Other  reports  will  concern  minimum  tillage,  soybean  cyst 
nematodes,  experimental  hybrids  and  weed  control.   Reports  will  also 
be  given  on  chlorides  in  fertilizers,  water-soluble  phosphates  and 
spring  oat,  barley  and  wheat  varieties. 

Farmers,  seedsm.en  and  all  others  who  are  interested  are  in- 
vited to  attend.   The  morning  program  begins  at  10:00  o'clock  and  the 
afternoon  program  at  1:00.   Both  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  new  law 
building  auditorium  on  the  campus. 
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Becker  Receives  $1^000  Science  Award 


I 


URBANA- -Donald  Eugene  Becker,  associate  professor  of  animal 
science  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  today 
(Friday,  November  29)  was  given  the  $1,000  award  in  animal  nutrition  by 
the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  association. 

Presentation  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production  in  Chicago.  Former  University  of  Illi- 
nois recipients  include  J.  L.  Krider  in  1949  and  H.  M.  Scott  in  1955. 

In  the  award  Becker  was  cited  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  swine  nutrition,  especially  the  amino  acid 
needs  of  growing- fattening  pigs.   He  is  author  or  co-author  of  more 
than  46  scientific  papers  on  swine  nutrition. 

A  native  of  Delavan,  Becker  was  graduated  from  Mason  City 
community  high  school  in  1941  and  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1945.   He  received  the  master's  degree  in  animal  science  at  Illinois 
in  1947  and  the  doctor's  degree  in  animal  nutrition  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1949. 

He  was  an  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
from  1949  to  195C^  when  he  came  to  the  University  of  Illinois.   His  re- 
search work  in  swine  nutrition  has  covered  intensive  studies  of  the 
protein  and  amino  acid  needs  of  young  pigs  and  the  effect  of  limited 
feeding  on  carcass  quality. 

Becker  has  also  studied  the  value  of  alfalfa  meal  and  whole 
whey  powder  in  swine  rations  and  as  sources  of  unidentified  growth 
factors.   He  has  also  investigated  the  place  of  antibiotics  and 
arsenicals  as  additives  to  swine  rations. 
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(Editor's  Note:  This  grain  market  analysis  was  prepared  as  a  special  service  by 

the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for  the  week  ending  November  29,  I957.,' 

fa 

Limited  Corn  Eligible  for  Loan;  Soybean  Use  Lagging 

UREANA — The  amount  of  corn  eligible  for  government  loan  this  year  appears 
to  be  limited  unless  changes  are  made  in  loan  requirements,  reports  the  University 
of  Illinois  grain  markc^ting  staff.  Corn  harvest  proceeded  fairly  rapidly  this  past 
week  as  farmers  generally  decided  the  moisture  content  would  not  decrease  further  in 

I  the  fields.  Corn  that  is  being  cribbed  probably  is  low  enough  in  moisture  to  keep 
without  major  damage.  But  much  of  it  will  probably  not  qualify  for  the  loan. 

■        In  the  soybean  market,  narrow  processing  margins  seem  to  be  causing  a 
lag  in  the  rate  of  use  needed  to  consume  the  record-large  1957  crop.  At  mid-week 
a  bushel  of  soybeans  would  produce  $1.28  worth  of  oil  and  $1.05  worth  of  meal  for 
a  total  of  $2.33.  Farmers  were  offered  $2.17,  leaving  I6  cents  for  country  eleva- 

itors,  freight  to  processing  plants  and  manufacturing  expense.  This  margin  is  un- 
usually narrow  for  this  time  of  the  year,  A  year  ago  it  was  23  cents,  and  it  in- 
creased from  November  through  February, 

Unless  the  crushing  margin  widens,  the  amount  of  soybeans  processed  will 
be  no  larger,  and  perhaps  smaller,  than  last  year.  This  widening  of  margins  could 
occur  by  either  a  decrease  in  soybean  prices  or  an  increase  in  oil  and  meal.  So 
any  rise  that  might  come  in  oil  and  meal  will  probably  not  show  up  in  soybean  prices. 
The  soybean  loan  appears  to  be  a  strong  enough  influence  to  keep  soybean 

prices  from  being  pushed  much  lower.   So  any  decrease  in  prices  of  oil  and  meal  will 

i 

[likely  cause  reduced  soybean  crush. 

i 

During  October,  processors  crushed  28  million  bushels  of  soybeans  compared 

jwith  27.9  million  a  year  ago.   But  to  use  up  this  year's  crop  as  completely  as  that 

lOf  a  year  ago,  about  60  million  bushels  more  should  be  crushed, or  5  million  eachmonth. 
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Grain  markets  for  the  week  were  generally  quiet  and  inactive.  Wheat  was 

up  about  2  cents,  cash  corn  for  December  delivery  was  down  2  cents  and  soybeans  were 

unchanged.  Soybean  prices  were  steady,  although  oil  was  unchanged  and  meal  weakened, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Will  Tour  Central  Illinois 

URBANA — Delegates  to  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers 
Convention  in  Springfield  December  8-12  will  visit  many  surrounding 
industries  and  points  of  interest.   Between  300  and  400  delegates  are 
expected  to  attend. 

At  the  Caterpiller  Company  in  Decatur,  delegates  will  watch 
assembly  lines  produce  giant  earth-moving  equipment.   They'll  also 
view  a  short  movie,  "The  Eighth  Sea,"  which  concerns  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

The  group  will  learn  how  corn  and  soybeans  are  processed  at 

i 

the  A.  E,  Staley  Mgf.  Company.   The  designing  and  manufacturing  of 
greenhouses  will  be  explained  at  the  National  Greenhouse  Company  in 
Pana.   And  at  the  Illinois  Rose,  Ltd.,  they'll  see  how  greenhouse 
roses  are  grown. 

Potted  plants  grown  under  glass  will  be  a  feature  of  Asa 
Brothers  Greenhouse.   At  the  Pillsbury  Mills  in  Illiopolis,  the  com- 
plete production  of  several  famous  cake  mixes  will  be  seen. 

Lincoln's  Tomb,  DeKalb  Experimental  Farms,  Tolan's  Aberdeen 
Angus  Farm  and  Bunn ' s  Stables  are  also  scheduled  for  visits  during  the 
convention. 

The  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Association  is  an  or- 
ganization of  young  people  between  14  and  21  years  of  age  who  are  in- 
terested in  horticulture,  particularly  vegetable  growing.   This  is 
the  first  year  since  1943  that  they've  held  their  convention  in  Illi- 
nois. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farmers  Raise  Hogs  in  Confinement 

URBANA — Many  Illinois  farmers  are  raising  pigs  the  year  roum 
in  drylot. 

D.  G.  Jedele,  extension  specialist  in  farm  buildings  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  this  system  re- 
quires separate  farrowing  quarters.   If  you  use  it,  you'll  also  need 
nursery  quarters  for  pigs  from  three  weeks  of  age  to  50  pounds  in 
weight  and  a  finishing  building  for  growing  pigs  and  fattening  them 
to  market  weight. 

Design  the  finishing  house  to  get  best  sanitation  and  nutri- 
tion control,  Jedele  Suggests.   This  structure  will  house  feeder  pigs 
from  50  pounds  to  market  weight.   Number  and  size  of  pens  and  arrange- 
ment have  to  be  geared  to  the  system  of  management. 

Farrowing  12  sows  every  two  months  would  allow  you  to  feed 

between  500  and  600  hogs  a  year.   In  this  system,  only  two  farrowing 

groups  need  to  be  housed  at  one  time.   You'll  need  at  least  one  large 

pen  for  each  group  plus  a  pen  for  the  "slow-doers." 

This  all-concrete  confinement  plan  leaves  each  pen  open  for 
three  or  four  days  between  farrowings  to  permit  complete  clean-up, 
Jedele  says.   Concrete  floors  help  to  control  disease.   They  should 
be  non-porous  and  should  slope  gently  toward  gutters  at  the  center 
outside  of  the  house. 

Leave  head  room  for  tractor  cleaning  when  you  plan  this 
building.   If  the  building  is  new,  use  a  clean-span  roof  and  put  in 
enough  ventilators  and  doors  to  keep  the  house  cool  in  the  summer. 

Some  swine  growers  have  put  a  roof  over  the  entire  lot  to 
give  summer  shade.   However,  this  makes  the  building  wider,  increases 
costs  and  cuts  out  some  of  the  sanitation  benefits  of  direct  sunlight 
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Report  From  Dixon  Springs 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEAS; 


Make  Christmas  Tree  a  Joy^  Not  a  Hazard 


DIXON  SPRINGS — Select  a  fresh,  green  tree  for  Christmas  if 
you  possibly  can. 

That's  one  good  way  to  cut  down  the  fire  hazard  of  Christmas 
trees  in  the  home,  says  Robert  E.  Nelson,  extension  forester  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

Saw  off  the  butt  end  of  the  tree  at  least  an  inch  above  the 
previous  cut.  Nelson  suggests.   Then  keep  the  butt  end  covered  with 
water  all  the  time  the  tree  is  in  the  house.   Refill  the  container 
with  water  as  the  tree  absorbs  it  and  it  evaporates. 

Be  sure  the  tree  is  well  supported.   Keep  it  away  from  a 
fireplace,  radiator,  television  set  or  any  source  of  heat  that  may 
speed  up  drying.   Never  use  lighted  candles  or  other  open  flames  on 

or  around  a  Christmas  tree. 

Repair  any  frayed  or  worn  electric  tree  light  cords  and  con- 
nections before  you  use  them.   Do  not  overload  an  electric  circuit. 

Do  not  use  combustible  decorations  or  flammable  reflectors 
for  the  lights.   Don't  let  wrapping  paper  accumulate  under  the  trees. 
And  don't  leave  electrical  toys  connected  to  a  circuit  under  the  tre  . 

You  can  enjoy  your  Christmas  tree  this  year — but  you  can  en 
joy  it  safely. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Strong  Demand  for  Farmland  Will  Continue 

URBANA — The  present  strong  demand  for  farmland  will  continue, 
according  to  F.  J,  Reiss,  extension  specialist  in  land  tenure  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Land  prices,  though,  will  tend  to  level  off,  Reiss  believes. 
Right  now  they're  supported  by  demand  for  land  to  enlarge  present 
farms.  Reiss  cites  this  as  the  No.  1  factor  in  the  land  market. 

Other  factors  today  are  also  influencing  decisions  whether 
to  invest  or  retain  ownership  in   farmland,   one  is  the  fact  that  farm- 
land is  a  good  inflation  hedge.   Our  growing  population  will  also  pro- 
vide a  continuing  market  for  farm  products.   In  addition/  farmland  con- 
tinues to  be  an  attractive  investment  for  both  farm  and  non-farm  buyers, 

Very  few  farms  are  now  being  sold.   Reiss  cautions  buyers  of 
farmland  not  to  let  a  few  sales  set  a  price  value  for  real  estate  that 
must  pay  off  an  indebtedness  from  its  own  earnings. 

Interest  rates  on  first  mortgage  loans  are  now  higher  than 
the  rate  earned  on  land   figured  at  its  current  sale  price.   Such 
prices  may  be  justified  when  an  additional  tract  is  needed  to  make 
better  use  of  available  labor  and  machinery.  But  they  may  be  too  high 
for  buyers  with  small  equities  and  no  other  source  of  income.   High 
interest  rates  on  high  values  quickly  add  to  the  credit  costs  of  buy- 
ing land. 

Increasing  non-farm  uses  of  land  taken  for  highways,  indus- 
trial plants  and  other  purposes  decrease  the  land  available  for  agri- 
cultural production.   But  increases  in  farm  production  per  acre  through 
use  of  more  fertilizer,  better  soil  management  and  insecticides  have 
more  than  offset  decreases  in  land  areas,  Reiss  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Canners'  School,  January  8^  9,  10 

URBANA--The  1958  Illinois  Canners*  School  will  be  held  Janu- 
ary 8,  9  and  10  at  the  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel  in  Urbana.   All  fieldmen, 
plant  operators,  canners,  growers  and  others  interested  in  canning 
crops  are  invited  to  attend,  according  to  N.  F.  oebker,  vegetable 
crops  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 

The  opening  program  Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
processing  methods.   Special  discussion  will  center  on  high- 
temperature — short-time  processing  of  sweet  corn.   Samples  processed 
by  various  methods  will  be  shown.   Container  handling  methods  will 
also  be  discussed. 

Wednesday  evening  DeWitt  Osgood  will  speak  on  "Bread  Basket 
Unlimited,"  a  special  presentation  describing  effects  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  on  midwest  agriculture.   A  movie,  "The  Eighth  Sea," 
narrated  by  Walter  Kronkite,  will  also  be  shown. 

Thursday  and  Friday  programs  will  cover  insect  and  pest  con- 
trol, problems  of  2,4-D  damage  on  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  varieties, 
tomato  cracking,  fertility  requirements  of  sweet  corn»  the  current 
insect  situation,  irrigation,  tractor  care  and  plant  disease  problems, 

Speakers  will  include  staff  members  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Natural  History  Survey  and 
special  guests.   Oebker  urges  all  those  planning  to  attend  to  make 
their  hotel  reservations  as  soon  as  possible. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


First  Illinois  Junior  Dressed  Turkey  Show  December  12 

URBANA-- Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  members  growing  turkeys  for 
their  projects  will  have  a  chance  to  exhibit  them  in  competition  this 
year.   The  first  Junior  Dressed  Turkey  Show  will  be  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  at  the  Central  Illinois  Ice  Company  in  Springfield,  reports 
Don  Bray,  University  of  Illinois  poultryman. 

This  year's  show  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  State  Turkey 
Growers  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Illinois  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture.   Show 
sponsors  hope  this  can  become  an  annual  event  so  that  turkey  project 
members  can  look  forward  to  comparing  their  birds  with  others. 

Classes  in  the  show  will  be  by  weight,  Bray  says.   Toms  and 
hens  will  be  shown  separately.   Judges  will  place  birds  in  A,  B,  C 
and  D  groups.   Cash  premiums  and  ribbons  in  each  class  and  two  cham- 
pion rosettes  will  be  awarded. 

All  entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  conformation, 
fleshing  and  finish  and  market  appearance.   Birds  will  be  quick  frozen 
and  ready-to-cook.   The  show  committee  will  encourage  the  group  "A" 
and  "B"  winners  to  hold  their  birds  for  the  National  Dressed  Turkey 
Show  at  St.  Louis   in  January.   After  the  show  exhibitors  will  be  able 
to  sell  their  birds  at  market  prices  or  take  them  home. 
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FOR  IKMEDIATE  RELEi^^E 

Vfeather,  Moisture ;  Governirent  Behind  Corn  Market  Rise;  SoyTaeans  Steady 

(This  analysis  prepared  as  a  special  service  by  tke  University  of  Illinois 
grain  marketing  staff  for  the  veek  ending  December  6,  1957* ) 

URBAKA.--The  fairly  pharp  rise  of  i|  to  5  cents  in  the  corn  market  during 
the  past  week  resulted  from  four  major  factors,  the  University  of  Illinois  gi^ain 
marketing  staff  reports. 
■  The  movement  of  high-quality  nev  corn  is  small.   Corn  is  generally  high 

in  moisture,  and  farmers  are  holding  it  off  the  market  rather  than  take  the  mois- 
ture discounts. 

Corn  stocks  not  held  by  the  government  at  Chicago  are  nnnsuslly  small  for 
this  time  of  year.  Prices  have  strengthened  because  of  small  stocks  and  vigorous 
movement  out  of  Chicago. 

Cold  "weather  and  snov  further  complicated  th-e  remainder  of  harvest  this 
past  week  and  also  brought  increased  feeding  to  livestock. 

Most  important,  CCC  rejected  some  bids  on  corn  for  export.  CCC  corn  sales 
for  export  have  remained  very  large.  This  -week  it  appeared  that  corn  prices  would 
increase  sharply  if  CCC  shotild  stop  export  sales. 

This  winter  might  be  a  good  time  to  sell  corn  that  is  not  eligible  for 
the  high  loan  rate,  considering  that  farmers  can  now  get  nearly  $1.10  for  corn. 
Government  sales  of  corn  will  undoubtedly  be  larger  than  thje  amount  going  into  loan 
at  $l.ifO|  so  the  $1.10  loan  rate  will  become  the  effective  support  price.  Th-ere  might 
be  so  much  corn  not  eligible  because  of  high  moisture  that  prices  could  drop  below 
this  $1.10  loan  rate  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  generally  high  moisture  content  of  corn  may  recult 
in  a  shortage  of  high-quality  corn  next  summer  so  that  prices  could  rise  above 
the  low  rate.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  if  CCC  sales  are  held  at  moderate 
levels  next  summer. 
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Soybeans  Steady  -  2 

Soybean  prices  this  past  week  vere  quite  stable.  Tkey  did  not  eeeE  to 
follow  oil  and  meal  prices  up  and  down.   It  seems  that  processors  have  decided  that 
the  current  price  is  needed  to  hold  soybeans  out  of  the  loan.   But,  with  the  huge 
supply,  they  see  no  reason  to  bid  more.  Famer  selling  showed  scire  signs  of  in- 
creasing. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Mundelein  Boy  Wins  Reardon  Scholarship 

URBANA — Jerry  Stoller,  Mundelein, a  junior  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  1957 
Bryan  Reardon  and  Bryan  Reardon,  Jr.,  scholarship. 

This  $250  award  for  majors  in  agronomy  comes  from  a  gift  of 
$5,000,  provided  in  the  will  of  the  late  Neil  Reardon  of  Tazewell 
county,  to  set  up  the  scholarship  fund. 

Stoller  received  the  scholarship  as  a  result  of  his  excellent 

scholastic  record  during  his  first  two  years  at  the  UI  College  of 

Agriculture,   ?le  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  agronomy. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Crown  Rust — Via  Tornado  Winds — Wreaks  Havoc 

URBANA — Crown  rust,  carried  by  tornado  winds  out  of  the  South 
last  spring,  wreaked  havoc  in  1957  Illinois  oat  demonstration  plots, 
as  well  as  in  oat  fields  all  over  the  state.   Several  varieties  that 
had  previously  made  top  showings  were  damaged  severely. 

These  demonstration  plots  were  grown  by  farmers  in  37  counties 
and  were  supervised  by  farm  advisers.   Seed  of  different  varieties  was 
sent  to  the  counties  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Agron- 
omy,  The  plots  are  part  of  the  agronomy  extension  program  of  taking 
iresearch  results  directly  to  farmers,  according  to  J.  W,  Pendleton, 
extension  agronomist. 

Oat  variety  performance  this  year  depended  almost  entirely 
on  resistance  to  crown  rust  disease.   For  example,  Clintland  had  never 
outyielded  Clinton  11  until  now.   The  two  varieties  are  similar,  but 
Clintland  is  rust  resistant  and  Clinton  11  is  not.   Pendleton  says 
this  is  one  reason  why  farmers  should  not  risk  growing  Clinton  11  when 
rust-resistant  Clintland  is  available. 

Minhafer,  a  new  Minnesota  rust-resistant  variety,  was  a  top 
performer  in  both  yield  and  test  weight.   Pendleton  recommends  it  for 
Illinois  farmers  when  seed  stock  is  available. 

'         Fayette,  an  early  variety,  performed  slightly  better  than 
Nemaha  and  much  better  than  Putnam.   Nemaha  was  hit  by  rust,  but  it 
[showed  resistance  and  was  still  a  good  performer. 

! 

i         These  four  varieties,  Clintland,  Newton,  Minhafer  and  Fayette, 
;performed  well  in  all  regions  of  Illinois. 

-more- 
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Add  oats  -  2 

Oat  plot  demonstrations  are  grown  to  show  farmers  how  new 
varieties  grow  alongside  familiar  varieties.   They  also  help  to 
evaluate  the  varieties  in  different  climates  and  soils  and  to  supple- 
ment information  from  other  University  experiments. 

Pendleton  reports  these  objectives  achieved  primarily  through 
efforts  of  county  farm  advisers.   Soon  after  harvest,  each  farm  ad- 
viser publicized  the  results  in  his  county.   Several  advisers  report 
that  since  results  have  been  made  public,  their  farmers  no  longer  buy 
unknown  varieties  at  fantastic  prices. 

More  information  about  oat  demonstration  plot  results  can 

be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agronomy,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Urbana.   Ask  for  a  copy  of  AG-1773,  "Summary  of  1957  Illinois  oat 

Variety  Demonstrations." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


Crop  Residues  Cut  Soil  Loss  on  Slopes 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Crop  residues  cut  soil  loss  on  sloping  plots 
from  14  tons  per  acre  to  less  than  five  tons  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 

L.  E.  Gard,  soil  scientist  at  the  Station,  reports  these  re- 
sults of  a  14-year  study  on  20  plots  of  wheat  and  corn.   Half  of  the 
plots  were  located  on  a  5  percent  slope  and  the  other  half  on  a  9  percent 
slope.   All  runoff  water  from  these  plots  was  collected,  and  the  amount 
of  soil  in  the  water  was  measured. 

All  crop  residues  were  taken  off  the  plots  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  experiment.   Under  this  system  of  soil  management, 
soil  loss  on  the  corn  plots  amounted  to  14  tons  an  acre. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  corn  grain  was  taken  off  the 
plots.   But  the  stalks  were  lightly  disked  into  the  surface  soil.  This 
management  system  cut  soil  losses  to  five  tons  an  acre. 

On  the  wheat  plots,  the  system  of  leaving  straw  on  the  soil 
during  the  last  seven  years  cut  soil  losses  to  half  of  those  when  all 
the  wheat  and  straw  were  taken  off.   These  reductions  resulted  in  spite 
of  an  average  50  percent  increase  in  rainfall  in  the  last  seven  years. 

Stalks  and  leaves  on  the  soil  surface  form  millions  of  tiny 
dams  that  each  hold  back  only  a  few  ounces  of  soil,  Card  says.   But 
added  together,  these  tiny  dams  perform  soil-saving  miracles  on  slop- 
ing ground. 
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FOR    IMI^IEDIATE    RELEASE 

Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School  January  23-24 

URBANA — New  insecticides  and  herbicides  are  among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  at  the  10th  Illinois  Custom  Spray  operators'  School. 
The  school  will  be  held  in  the  Illini  Union  on  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois campus  January  23-24. 

H.  B.  Petty,  extension  entomologist, who  is  directing  the  school, 
invites  all  custom  spray  operators,  agricultural  chemical  salesmen  and 
other  interested  persons  to  attend. 

Thursday's  program,  January  23,  will  highlight  weed  control  in 
soybeans,  and  sorghum  insects  and  their  control.   Other  topics  v/ill  in- 
clude new  herbicides  and  insecticides,  control  of  Canada  thistle  and 
new  developments  in  stored  grain  insect  control. 

Friday's  program  features  effects  of  foxtail  on  corn  and  soy- 
bean yields,  new  control  measures  for  Johnson  grass  and  control  of 
weeds  in  corn.   Gravity  flow  for  liquid  fertilizer  application,  red- 
top  weevil  research,  reasons  for  failure  of  herbicide  treatments, liquid 
fertilizers  and  alfalfa  seed  treatments  will  also  be  discussed. 

For  early  arrivals  at  the  meeting,   early  registration  and 
a  smoker  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday  night  (January  22)  from  7:30  to 
9:30  in  the  Union.   Petty  says  this  will  be  a  central  meeting  place 
where  you  can  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

Staff  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Nat- 
ural History  Survey  will  participate  in  the  program.   Several  guest 

speakers  will  also  present  topics. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Observe  Safety  Rules  at  Christmastime 


URBANA — Christmastime  is  a  time  of  happiness  and  good  cheer. 
Even  in  these  days  of  international  tensions,  the  spirit  of  good  cheer 
prevails  at  Christmas.   Everyone  wants  a  happy  Christmas  for  himself, 
his  family  and  others. 

An  important  part  of  making  your  Christmas  a  happy  one  is  to 
make  it  a  safe  one,  reminds  O.  L,  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   A  holiday  ac- 
cident can  blot  happiness  from  the  best  of  celebrations.   To  insure  a 
safe  and  happy  holiday  season,  make  safety  an  automatic  part  of  your 
Yuletide  celebration. 

Hogsett  suggests  these  precautions  for  an  accident-free 

Christmas:   A  freshly  cut  tree  will  not  take  fire  easily.   Cut  off 

the  base  of  the  tree  at  an  angle,  and  stand  it  in  a  container  filled 

with  wet  sand  or  water. 

Keep  the  tree  well  away  from  strong  lights,  radiators  and 
other  sources  of  heat.   Be  sure  the  tree  lights  are  off  when  no  one  is 
to  be  in  the  room  for  any  length  of  time.   Most  important,  make  sure 
your  tree  lights  are  electrically  safe. 

If  your  plans  for  the  holiday  include  travel  by  car,  start 
early  and  drive  carefully.  Arriving  a  few  minutes  late  at  your  des- 
tination is  better  than  not  arriving  at  all. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1957 

Many  Opportunities,  Junior  Vegetable  Growers  Told 

SPRINGFIELD — A  University  of  Illinois  marketing  economist 
said  today  that  alert,  aggressive,  clear-thinking  young  people  will 
find  many  opportunities  in  the  field  of  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing. 

George  M.  England  told  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers 
Convention  today  that  future  producers  would  have  to  be  more  efficient 
and  grow  what  consumers  want.   He  said  they  could  expect  to  see  more 
contracting,  integration  and  central  selling  in  the  future. 

For  those  who  are  not  producers,  many  opportunities  are  open 
in  the  marketing  field.   To  qualify,  England  urged  the  young  people  to 
get  a  background  in  college  and  then  get  employment  to  give  them  the 
necessary  skills  that  they  can  get  only  on  the  job. 

Some  of  the  opportunities  in  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing 

cited  by  England  were  marketing  extension  work,  research  for  private 

companies  and  experiment  stations  and  public  relations  for  companies 

and  trade  associations,  including  advertising,  promotion  and  radio  and 

television  script-writing.   Other  jobs  include  work  as  contact  man  for 

the  field  force;  specialist  in  d istribution  and  handling; engineer  in 

stores,  warehouses,  and  on  all  types  of  equipment;  buyer  for  chain 

stores  and  cooperative  chains;  seller;  commission  broker;  designer  for 

cartons  and  consumer  packages;  store  produce  manager; and  processing 

plant  supervisor. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Make  Farm  Safety  Resolutions  for  '58 

URBANA — Get  all  work  safely  done  in  1958. 

There's  a  New  Year's  resolution  that  every  member  of  the 
family  can  help  to  carry  out  for  the  benefit  of  all,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  heartily  recommends  that 
each  family  member  make  and  keep  New  Year's  safety  resolutions.   It  is 
a  means  of  assuring  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  farm  people  everywhere. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  from  Hogsett  for  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions that  should  help  the  farm  family  to  prevent  accidents  in  1958: 

1.  We  will  check  our  farm  and  home  to  locate  and  remove  haz- 
ards, 

2.  We  will  keep  all  shields  and  guards  in  place  on  machines 
at  all  times. 

3.  We  will  handle  poisons  and  explosives  carefully,  keeping 
them  well  labeled  and  out  of  reach  of  children. 

4.  Regardless  of  the  emergency,  we  will  not  permit  young 
children  to  operate  or  ride  upon  farm  machinery. 

5.  Vie  will  be  cautious  in  handling  all  farm  animals. 

6.  We  will  keep  guns  unloaded  and  out  of  reach  of  children. 

7.  We  will  encourage  farm  safety  activities  in  all  of  our 
organizations. 

8.  We  will  be  safety-conscious  52  weeks  of  the  year. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Bankers'  4-H  Fund-Raising  Passes  $1,500 

URBANA-- Funds  being  raised  through  Illinois  banks  in  support 
of  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  passed  the  $l;500-mark  this  week. 

Co-chairmen  M.  C,  Lockard^  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Mattoon,  and  John  H.  Crocker,  president  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank 
of  Decatur,  expect  contributions  from  the  fund-raising  drive  to  total 
more  than  $5,000  by  the  closing  date  around  the  first  of  the  year. 

Main  function  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  is  to  receive 
contributions  for  the  4-H  program  and  to  administer  the  funds  to  best 
meet  its  needs  and  interests.   The  National  4-H  Foundation,  which  ad- 
ministers the  National  4-H  Club  Center  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  will 
also  share  in  this  fund-raising  drive. 

The  banks  of  Illinois  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of 
4-H  Club  work,  and  most  of  them  have  supported  the  program  generously, 
both  financially  and  with  their  leadership,  Lockard  and  Crocker  say. 
This  drive  emphasizes  the  very  important  behind-the-scenes  role  the  4-H 
Foundations  play  in  making  possible  the  splendid  4-H  program. 

Financial  assistance  from  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation,  the 

co-chairmen  point  out,  has  helped  to  make  both  local  and  state  4-H 

programs  stronger.   The  National  4-H  Foundation  is  similarly  organized 

to  foster  4-H  Club  work  nationally  and  internationally.   One  of  its 
functions  is  to  supervise  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  program. 

Funds  contributed  by  the  banks  in  this  drive  may  be  sent  to 
either  of  the  co-chairmen  or  to  o.  F.  Gaebe,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  4-H  Foundation,  412  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana. 
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FOR  im^XlkTE   KEIE/^E 

(This  grain  market  analysis  is  prepared  as  a  special  service  "by  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for  the  veek  ending  Becemrer  13;  1957 

Soyhean  Selling  Up;  CCC  Corn  Sales  Ifey  Resume 

URBAKA — The  price  premi\:m  for  immediate  delivery  of  corn  Is  "beirig  cut  as 
market  receipts  increased  this  past  veek,  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 
staff  reports.  Cash  prices  dropped  three  cents ,  although  the  decline  vas  not  ac- 
companied by  a  decline  in  the  futures  market.  Cash  corn  has  heen  selling  well 
ahove  the  futures  price  for  some  time.  This  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  high-quality 
corn  for  immediate  shipment. 

In  late  October  the  government  put  out  instructions  for  selling  off -grade 
corn  at  the  bin  sites.   This  order  has  been  recently  canceled  because  of  the  ef- 
fect it  vas  having  on  the  free  corn  market.  It  vas  a  recognition  that  farmers  have 
a  lot  of  lov-quality  corn  that  is  weighing  on  the  market.  Eovever,  ASC  offices 
have  been  instructed  to  keep  the  forms,  so  it  appears  that  this  respite  from  govern- 
ment sales  vill  be  only  temporary. 

Soybean  prices  declined  four  cents  as  a  result  of  increased  selling  by 
farmers.   Prices  had  climbed  very  close  to  the  loan,  and  farmers  had  started  to 
sell.   Some  recovery  took  place  after  the  decline  as  it  became  clear  that  farmers 
vould  not  sell  At  substantial  discounts  belcv  the  loan.   So  soybean  prices  appear 
to  be  caught  in  a  narrow  range  near  the  loan  level. 

The  sharp  break  in  the  wheat  market  on  December  11  apparently  resulted  from 
the  announcement  that  Canada  was  going  to  start  sales  for  foreign  currencies.  For- 
eign currency  sales  have  been  an  important  stimulus  to  /jnerican  wheat  exports. 
This  move  by  Canada  shook  the  market.   It  certainly  reflects  the  weak  basis  on  which 
wheat  prices  rest. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

iJow  Is  a  Good  Time  for  Animal  Surgery 

URBANA — December,  when  the  pressure  of  farm  work  slackens,  is 
a  good  time  to  have  livestock  examined  and  to  inspect  the  farm's  physi- 
cal plant,  suggests  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  extension  veterinarian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  slack  farm  season  is  often  the  best  for  dehorning  cattle, 
trimming  the  feet  of  herd  bulls  and  removing  tusks  from  boars.   Farmers 
should  have  their  veterinarian  examine  dairy  cows  for  mastitis  and  bulls 
for  fertility. 

Livestock  need  physical  examinations  just  as  much  as  people 
do,  says  Dr.  Woods.   An  annual  physical  checkup  in  December  or  January 
can  pay  real  dividends,  especially  in  detecting  latent  diseases  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  spread  through  the  herd.  The  physical  checkup  may 
also  show  nutritional  or  breeding  problems  that  could  cut  profits. 

To  keep  poultry  and  animals  in  good  condition,  poultry  houses, 

hog  houses  and  dairy  barns  should  also  be  well  ventilated.   Frost  on  the 

ceiling  of  the  barn  or  hen-house  is  a  sign  of  poor  ventilation.   Unless 

corrected,  this  situation  could  cause  pneumonia  in  your  animals. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

All-in-One  Silages  Appear  Promising 

URBANA — All-in-one  silages  appear  promising  for  winter  feed- 
ing of  beef  cattle. 

George  Mitchell,  assistant  professor  of  animal  science  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  says  preliminary  experiments  with  corn,  oat 
and  alfalfa  silages  show  that  it  might  be  possible  to  ensile  them  as 
complete  rations  for  beef  cattle. 

Mitchell  points  out  that  40  percent  of  ground  corn  added  when 
the  silo  is  filled  will  provide  all  the  corn  needed  for  a  fattening  ra- 
tion. Also,  adding  a  high  percentage  of  preservatives  reduces  nutrient 
loss  due  to  fermentation. 

Feeding  minerals  free  choice  plus  two  pounds  of  dry  roughage 
per  head  daily  with  silages  containing  corn  preservative  provides  a 
well-balanced  ration.   However,  research  is  still  needed  to  learn  more 
about  silage  fermentation  processes. 

According  to  Mitchell,  cattle  fed  the  all-in-one  silage  in 
recent  experiments  gained  more  quickly  and  graded  slightly  higher  than 
cattle  fed  ordinary  silage  and  grain  separately.   Also,  feed  and  labor 
expense  was  greatly  reduced. 

Silage  can  be  fed  in  many  different  ways.   But  Mitchell 
points  out  that  using  automatic  equipment  to  feed  large  numbers  of  cat- 
tle requires  less  labor  and  allows  more  time  for  other  farm  chores. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Lis*-.   Best  Prospects  for  Pir" ding  on  Soil  Bank 

tJRBANA--The  most  likely  prospects  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  soil  bank  "bid"  system  were  listed  today  by  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  economists. 

Illinois  is  one  of  four  states  in  which  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture will  give  farmers  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  amount  per 
acre  they  are  willing  to  accept  to  put  all  of  their  crop  land  into  the 
Soil  Bank  Conservation  Reserve, 

These  situations  are  ones  that  will  probably  make  figuring  a 
bid  worth  while: 

1.  Farmers  are  nearing  retirement  or  are  considering  quit- 
ting farming  in  the  next  few  years. 

2.  Farmers  have  less  productive  land  than  the  average  for 
their  area, 

3.  The  owner  is  now  operating  a  small  farm  and  working  off 
the  farm  on  another  job. 

4.  Tracts  of  land  have  been  rented  to  nearby  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reserved  the  right  to  re- 
ject any  and  all  bids.   After  all  offers  are  submitted  during  the  month 
of  January,  the  bids  will  be  examined  and  farmers  will  know  whether 
their  bids  have  been  accepted  by  mid-February. 

The  University  of  Illinois  economists  suggest  that  landowners 
consider  these  points  when  submitting  bids:   taxes,  other  necessary  ex- 
penses, interest  on  investment  and  payments  that  will  be  available  for 
such  conservation  practices  as  seeding  and  tree  planting. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Dairy  Feeds  Are  Low  in  Salt 

URBANA — Ralph  Johnson,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  Illinois  dairy  feeds 
are  low  in  salt. 

Best  way  to  give  dairy  cows  the  salt  they  need  is  to  add  iH 
pounds  of  it  to  each  100  pounds  of  grain  mixture  when  you  grind  the 
feed,  Johnson  adds.   Cows  should  also  have  constant  free-choice  access 
to  salt. 

High-quality  legume  roughage  and  a  balanced  concentrate  mix- 
ture will  normally  supply  the  cows  with  all  the  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
other  minerals  they  need.   But  they  may  not  be  getting  enough  min- 
erals if  you  are  feeding  them  non-legume  or  low-quality  roughages  and 
no  protein  supplement. 

Add  both  calcium  and  phosphorus  to  the  ration  by  including 
steamed  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of  l-i  pounds  to  each  100  pounds  of  grain 
mixture. 

Either  14  pounds  of  good  legume  hay  or  20  pounds  of  corn  si- 
lage a  day  will  meet  the  daily  needs  for  vitamin  A,  the  specialist  adds. 
Field-cured  hay  and  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  supply  daily  needs  for  vi- 
tamin D.   Other  vitamins  that  dairy  cows  need  are  produced  by  the  rumen 
bacteria,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  these  vitamins  to  the  feed. 
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Farm  News 


VERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Defensive  Driving 

URBANA — Winter  weather  means  bad  driving  conditions.   Do  you 
know  how  to  make  yourself  a  safer  driver  in  winter? 

A  safe  driver  drives  defensively,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett,  exten- 
sion safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture.  You  may  never  have  heard  of  defensive  driving,  but  it ' s  a 
well-known  term  to  professional  drivers  who  rack  up  thousands  of  miles 
of  accident-free  driving  each  year. 

A  defensive  driver  acts  as  though  he  is  always  under  attack. 
His  enemies  are  careless  motorists,  careless  pedestrians  and  unsafe 
traffic  conditions.   The  defensive  driver  makes  allowance  for  these 
highway  culprits.   He  avoids  accidents  by  anticipating  and  allowing  for 
the  hazards  created  by  the  unsafe  acts  of  others  and  by  adverse  traffic 
and  weather  conditions. 

In  short,  you  are  a  defensive  driver  when  you  drive  for  the 

other  fellow  as  well  as  you  drive  for  yourself. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  195  7 

Swine  Herd  Improvement  Meeting  January  4 

URBANA — Push-button  pork  in  the  future  will  be  a  highlight 
of   talks  at  the  11th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improve- 
■nent  Association  on  Saturday,  January  4,  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  in 
Peoria, 

Dr.  Marcus  Haggard,  director  of  information,  Ranger  Equip- 
irtent  Company  of  Delphi,  Indiana,  will  tell  what  his  organization  is 
doing  to  supply  pig  confinement  pens. 

Other  featured  speakers  will  include  James  Nance,  Alamo, 
Tennessee,  president  of  the  National  Swine  Growers  Council;  H.  G, 
Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist,  University  of  Illinois;  and 
George  Short,  meat  buyer  for  Kroger  and  Company  in  the  Peoria  area. 

Dick  Herm,  Peoria  commission  owner,  will  moderate  a  panel 

to  discuss  the  swine  business  of  today  and  in  the  future.   Panelists  will 

include  Haggard,  Nance,  Russell  and  Short;  M.  S.  Castle,  Armour  and 

Company  procurement  division,  and  R.  E.  Judd,  secretary  of  the  United 

Duroc  Record  Association,  both  of  Peoria;  and  Ivan  Sadler,  Fithian, 

president,   Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association. 

The  business  session  in  the  morning  will  include  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Illinois  3-cent  self-help  plan  by  President  Sadler  and  a 
report  on  the  year's  activities  and  accomplishments  by  Association 
Secretary  F,  B.  Hoppin  of  Lincoln.   Three  directors  will  be   elected 
to  the  11-man  board. 

The  association  is  made  up  of  26  local  swine  herd  improvement 
associations  and  six  state  breed  associations.   Fifteen  FFA  chapters 
hold  junior  memberships.   Activities  during  the  past  year  include  the 
work  of  the  11  testing  stations,  the  Swine  Herd  Certification  program, 
association  sales  and  increase  in  membership. 

The  meeting  will  convene  at  11:00  a.m.  with  a  luncheon  pro- 
gram at  noon.   Adjournment  is  set  for  3:00  p.m.   Any  swine  grower  is 
invited  to  attend. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1957 

UI  Dairy  Marketing  Day  on  January  28 

URBANA — Dairy  Marketing  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
scheduled  for  January  28,  according  to  Roland  W.  Bartlett,  agricultural 
economist  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Program  topics  will  emphasize  practical  methods  of  increas- 
ing income  of  dairy  farmers  on  a  long-run  basis.   One  session  will  start 
at  9:00  a.m.  and  the  other  at  IrOO  p.m. 

Morning  topics  include  using  more  Class  I  milk  for  school 
milk  programs,  the  program  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Dairymen's  Association  and  full  supply  contracts  and  efficient 
handling  of  surplus  milk. 

Afternoon  topics  include  increasing  net  income  through  im- 
proved feeding,  breeding  and  herd  management;  mass  merchandising  of 
milk  through  stores;  merchandising  milk  in  quantity  lots  for  home  de- 
liveries; increasing  Class  I  sales  through  use  of  quantity  discounts; 
merchandising  milk  and  its  products  in  southern  markets;  and  new  prod- 
ucts,  new  technology,  lower  distribution  margins  and  bigger  sales  of 
milk. 

Staff  members  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  several 
guest  speakers  will  participate  in  the  program.   Among  the  guest  speak- 
ers are  Ralph  Bradley,  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and 
Edwin  Richmond,  economist  from  the  National  Dairymen's  Association, 
Chicago.   Bartlett  invites  all  dairymen,  dairy  industry  workers  and 
other  interested  persons  to  attend  the  meeting. 
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Farm  News 


JIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS       COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE       EXTENSION 

FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1957 

Short  Course  Registration  Starts  February  3 

URBANA — Registration  for  the  1958  University  of  Illinois 
Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  starts  on  Mon- 
day, February  3.   It  ends  on  March  15. 

H,  L,  Sharp,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
says  the  short  course  is  designed  for  farm  young  people  who  cannot 
regularly  attend  college.   It  brings  them  up  to  date  on  new  developments 
in  agriculture  and  in  the  modern  farm  home.   Students  in  the  short 
course  can  also  enjoy  the  cultural,  social  and  athletic  events  on  cam- 
pus and  in  the  community. 

Anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older  may  attend.   According  to 

Sharp,  farm  background  or  experience  is  helpful,  but  not  required. 

Housing  and  meals  will  be  available  in  University  residence  halls  for 
both  men  and  women. 

Among  the  agricultural  courses  to  be  offered  are  farm  manage- 
ment, farm  machinery,  soil  management   and  beef  cattle  feeding  and 
management. 

Sharp  reports  that  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  home 
economics  courses  have  been  offered.   They  include  furnishing  the  home, 
buying  and  preparing  foods  and  dating,  engagement  and  marriage* 

Get  more  information  about  the  short  course  by  writing  to 
the  Short  Course  Supervisor,  104  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois.   Farm 
and  home  advisers,  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  teachers 
and  banks  have  copies  of  the  announcement  leaflet  and  enrollment  blanks. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

High  Land  Prices  Mean  Lower  Sales 

URBANA — Despite  a  strong  demand  for  farm  land  and  many  farms 
on  the  market,  few  sales  are  being  made,  reports  C.  L.  Stewart,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  land  economist.   In  general,  owners  have  been  holding 
tight. 

Stewart  cites  the  example  of  Champaign  county,  where  only 
about  4,000  acres  changed  hands  from  September  through  mid-December. 
This  is  about  half  as  much  as  a  year  ago. 

Wet  weather  and  high-moisture  corn  this  past  fall  may  have 
influenced  autumn  land  sales.   Although  some  sales  made  in  the  fall  are 
not  recorded  until  February  or  March,  the  number  is  not  expected  to  be 
large  this  year,  the  land  economist  explains. 

Stewart  sees  three  factors  that  will  continue  to  hold  land 
prices  up  during  1958.   They  are  the  continued  strong  pressure  to  en- 
large present  farms,  the  desire  of  city  people  to  invest  some  of  their 
money  in  land,  and  anticipation  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  lead 
to  a  saving  in  shipping  costs  and  higher  prices  for  grain. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stewart  points  out  that  continued  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  will  mean  that  investors  will  look  at 
land  investments  critically.   Those  who  invest  in  real  estate  will  want 
a  higher  rate  of  return  than  they  have  had  in  the  past  10  years.   People 
will  hold  more  tightly  to  the  dollars  they  have  already  invested  or 
expect  to  invest  in  real  estate. 

Requiring  a  high  return  on  investment  tends  to  depress  land 
prices,  Stewart  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Swine  Growers  Meet  January  4  in  Peoria 

URBANA — Members  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation will  take  a  long  look  at  the  future  of  the  pork  industry  at 

their  11th  annual  meeting  on  Saturday,  January  4,  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel 
in  Peoria. 

Dr.  Marcus  Haggard,  director  of  research  for  the  Ranger  Equip- 
ment company,  Delphi,  Indiana,  will  highlight  the  program  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  discussion  of  "Push-Button  Pork  of  the  Future."   A  panel 
moderated  by  Dick  Herm,  Peoria  commission  firm  owner,  will  talk  about 
"The  Swine  Business  Today  and  Tomorrow." 
■  In  the  morning,  James  Nance,  president  of  the  National  Swine 

Growers  Council,  Alamo,  Tennessee,  will  address  the  meeting.   H.  G. 
Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  will  report  on  1957  results  in  the  association 
weighing  and  test  stations.   George  Short,  meat  buyer  for  Kroger  com- 
pany in  the  Peoria  area,  will  explain  how  his  company  buys  meat  for  the 
consumer. 

Business  of  the  association  will  include  a  report  on  the 
three-cent  self-help  program  for  Illinois  by  President  H.  Ivan  Sadler 
of  Fithian,  report  of  Secretary  Fred  Hoppin  of  Lincoln  and  election  of 
three  new  directors. 

President  Sadler  emphasizes  that  all  swine  growers  are  espe- 
cially invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  whether  or  not  they  are  associ- 
ation members. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Correct  Milking  Will  Help  Control  Mastitis 

URBANA — Correct  milking  cut  mastitis  infections  in  half  among 
468  Illinois  dairy  herds. 

Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  at  the  start  of  one  experi- 
ment researchers  found  40.8  percent  of  the  8,058  cows  in  these  herds 
showing  signs  of  mastitis  infection.   Two  years  later,  infection  in 
the  same  herds  had  been  cut  to  22.5  percent  simply  through  use  of  good 
; milking  procedures  and  treatment  of  infected  cows  by  competent  veteri- 
narians. 

"         First  step  in  the  milking  system  used  by  these  herd  owners  was 
to  wash  the  teats  and  udder  with  warm  chlorine  water  about  a  minute  be- 
fore putting  on  the  milker.   This  process  helps  to  stimulate  the  cow 
to  let  down  her  milk  so  that  the  machine  starts  drawing  milk  at  the 
first  pulsation. 

To  further  stimulate  let-down  and  to  check  on  infected  quar- 
ters, the  farmers  milked  two  or  three  squirts  from  each  quarter  into  a 
strip  cup  before  putting  on  the  machine. 

Then  the  farmers  removed  the  machine  from  each  cow  as  soon  as 
milking  was  completed.   Prompt  removal  prevents  the  teat  cups  from  work- 
ing upward  and  causing  an  irritation  in  the  delicate  tissues  on  the  in- 
side of  the  teat  that  could  later  lead  to  infection. 

Teat  cups  were  dipped  into  chlorine  water  between  cows.   Cows 
with  known  infections  were  treated  and  milked  last. 

Fryman  points  out  that  dairymen  who  rely  on  antibiotic  treat- 
ment alone  to  control  mastitis  can  find  themselves  in  constant  trouble 
and  expense.   Mastitis  is  like  any  other  disease--easier  to  prevent  than 
cure.   Good  milking  routine  can  be  the  most  important  preventive. 
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Drive  Carefully  on  Snow  and  Ice 

URBANA- -Re search  by  the  Committee  on  Winter  Driving  Hazards  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  over  the  past  17  years  has  provided  facts 
that  should  assist  motorists  with  their  winter  driving,  says  0.  L. 
Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Ice  and  snow  increase  braking  distances  from  three  to  twelve 
times  over  those  on  dry  pavements.   Acceleration  of  passenger  cars  is 
at  least  seven  times  slower  on  bare  ice  than  on  dry  pavements.   Spread- 
ing treated  sand  or  cinders  on  snow  and  icy  roads   improves  braking  and 
acceleration  performance  from  30  to  60  percent. 

Committee  tests  show  that  reinforced  tire  chains  cut  braking 
distance  by  half  on  both  ice  and  snow.   These  chains  also  increase 
traction  to  start  on  ice  up  to  seven  times  over  that  possible  with 
regular  tires.   On  packed  snow,  the  chains  out-pull  regular  tires 
nearly  four  times. 

Remember,  in  a  freeze-up,  slow  up. 
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FOR  Il^MEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  is  prepared  as  a  special  service  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for  the  week  ending  December  20,  1957. ) 

Final  Crop  Estimates  Weaken  Prices 

URBANA--Final  crop  estimates  released  this  past  veek  by  the  USDA  were 
the  basic  cause  of  some  further  price  declines,  the  University  of  Illinois  grain 
marketing  staff  reports.  None  of  the  losses  were  very  large,  but  they  added  to 
the  persistent  downtrend  of  the  past  three  months  that  has  brought  prices  to 
rather  low  levels. 

The  1957  corn  crop  is  figured  at  3. if  billion  bushels,  only  52  million 
below  last  year  and  280  million  above  the  average  of  the  last  10  years.  This 
small  decline  in  corn  is  offset  by  lk3   million  more  bushels  of  oats,  356  million  more 
bushels  of  grain  sorghums  and  59  million  more  bushels  of  barley.  Since  feed  grain 
carryovers  have  gone  up  in  each  of  the  past  five  seasons,  the  reason  for  current 
weakness  in  corn  prices  becomes  readily  apparent. 

Corn  prices  are  now  $1.05  "to  $1.07  in  east-central  Illinois.  A  year  ago 
thepricewas  $1.23,  vith  a  decline  to  about  $1.15  during  February,  March  and  April. 

Soybean  prices  are  not  likely  to  rise  above  the  loan  for  very  long  during 
this  marketing  year.  Here's  why:  The  1957  crop  is  a  whopping  kSO   million  bushels 
compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  UU9  million  last  year.  On  top  of  this  3I- 
million -bushel  increase,  the  1956  crop  was  harvested  earlier  and  more  was  used 
early  in  the  season  than  in  1957. 

Exports  are  running  ahead  of  last  year,  however,  and  processors  are 
crushing  more.  But  at  this  time  it  still  looks  as  if  there  will  be  a  carryover  of 
35  to  14-0  million  bushels  next  October  1.  This  is  about  8  percent  of  production, 
which  is  really  not  such  a  large  amount.  Considering  the  fact  that  production  for 
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the  past  10  years  has  averaged  272  million  bushels,  it  is  amazing  that  our  carry- 
over is  not  much  larger. 

Soybeans  are  now  selling  for  about  $2.lU.  A  year  ago  they  vere  $2. 3k, 
but  the  price  had  declined  to  $2.22  by  June  1. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  1958  vinter  vheat  crop  is  906  million  bushels 

compared  with  TO?  million  last  year.   If  we  produce  another  2AiO-million-bushel 

spring  wheat  crop,  the  total  wheat  crop  will  be  more  than  1.1  billion  bushels -- 

about  200  million  bushels  more  than  we  need.  New  crop  wheat  bids  to  farmers  are 

about  $1.65  compared  with  $2.05  a  year  ago.  The  loan  rate  will  be  22  cents  a 

bushel  lower  in  1958' 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Figure  Salvage  Value  on  Farm  Income  Tax  Returns 

URBANA — Although  farmers  will  face  no  major  changes  in  fig- 
uring their  1957  income  taxes,  one  requirement  is  being  given  increased 
attention  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  this  year,  according  to 
George  B.  Whitman,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

This  requirement,  largely  omitted  in  previous  years,  is  that 
farmers  should  recognize  salvage  value  when  depreciating  any  capital 
item  in  their  business.   In  past  years  most  farmers  have  set  up  the 
entire  cost  of  a  capital  item  for  depreciation. 

Now  farmers  are  being  reminded  that  they  must  recognize  a 
salvage  value  on  capital  items.   Salvage  value  is  simply  the  amount 
that  a  capital  item  is  worth  when  it  is  taken  out  of  use.   A  farmer's 
practice  will  largely  determine  how  much  he  will  estimate  as  salvage 
value. 

For  example,  where  certain  machinery  items  are  traded  when 
they  are  still  in  good  working  condition,  the  salvage  value  may  be  sub- 
stantial.  But  if  it  is  customary  to  use  certain  equipment  for  its  en- 
tire useful  life,  the  salvage  value  will  probably  be  no  more  than  junk 
value. 

In  any  case,  the  amount  taken  for  depreciation  over  the  es- 
timated useful  life  of  the  capital  item  plus  the  salvage  value  should 
be  no  more  than  the  original  cost  of  that  item. 
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Add  Salvage  Value  -  2 

To  comply  with  this  salvage  value  requirement  Whitman  suggests 
that  farmers  do  two  things  in  keeping  their  farm  business  records. 

1.  When  setting  up  the  depreciation  schedule  for  capital 
items  acquired  in  1957  or  in  future  years,  subtract  a  reasonable  salvage 
value  from  the  purchase  price  if  salvage  is  a  factor.   Then  proceed  to 
make  annual  depreciation  on  the  remainder. 

2.  Leave  the  depreciation  schedule  for  items  acquired  before 
1957  as  it  is.   Do  not  go  back  and  recalculate  the  depreciation  to  take 
salvage  value  into  account.   But  instead,  do  not  claim  the  last  year  of 
depreciation.   Leave  the  depreciation  for  the  last  year  you  use  this 
item  in  the  farm  business  on  the  record  to  represent  its  salvage  value. 

If  this  salvage  value  seems  more  than  reasonable,  then  take 
part  of  the  depreciation  but  leave  enough  unclaimed  to  satisfy  the 
salvage  value  requirement. 

Whitman  reports  that  copies  of  the  1958  Farmers  Tax  Guide, 
published  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  available  free  from  the 
offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  county  farm  adviser. 
This  manual  gives  more  detailed  explanation  of  depreciation  and  sal- 
vage value  and  illustrates  the  correct  method  for  setting  up  depreci- 
ation schedules. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Report  Effects  of  Fedoral  Credit  on  Agriculture 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  today- 
reported  the  effects  of  government  credit  programs  on  agriculture. 

H,  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, points  out  that  by  increasing  the  supply  of  credit  and  reducing 
its  costs,  federal  credit  programs  have  probably  maintained  a  larger 
portion  of  resources  in  farming  than  would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

The  chief  effects  of  federal  mortgage  lending  occurred  through 
expansion  in  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  in  1934-35.   Later  expansion  of 
production  credit  and  rural  electrification  especially  in  World  War  II 
contributed  to  development  of  agricultural  resources. 

Private  credit  agencies  have  been  greatly  affected  by  growth 
of  federal  credit  activity  according  to  Halcrow.   Federal  credit  has 
had  longer  maturities,  more  liberal  interest  rates,  and  tended  to  in- 
crease the  average  size  mortgage  loan.   More  uniform  credit  costs  for 
farmers  have  resulted,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  where  reduc- 
tions in  interest  rates  have  taken  place. 

Commercialbanks  and  life  insurance  companies  have  yielded 
some  market  position  to  publicly  sponsored  credit  agencies.   However, 

they  have  met  the  increasingly  liberal  terms  and  loans  carrying  lower 
interest  charges  and  longer  maturities. 

These  trends  in  federal  credit  are  revealed  in  a  study  on 
"Federal  Lending,  Its  Growth  and  Impact"  sponsored  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York  and  to  be  published  soon  by 
Princeton  University  Press.   Halcrow  was  one  of  the  three  economists 
who  participated  in  the  investigation.   Co-authors  are  R.  J.  Saulnier, 
Columbia  University  and  now  chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  N.  H.  Jacoby,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Keep  Birds  Cliirping  With  Good  Care 

URBANA — Correct  diet  and  protection  from  drafts  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  pep  in  parakeets  and  the  warble  in  canaries,  says  Dr.  L,  E. 
Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Respiratory  diseases,  often  activated  by  exposure,  are  by 
far  the  most  frequent  ailments  of  pet  birds.   Symptoms  are  a  huddled, 
depressed  appearance,  ruffled  feathers  and  gasping. 

If  these  signs  appear,  place  the  bird  in  a  draft-free  room 
with  a  temperature  of  80  to  85  degrees.   A  vaporizer  may  be  useful,  but 
don't  let  it  overheat. 

Continued  sickness  may  indicate  psittacosis,  a  type  of  virus 
pneumonia.   Avoid  handling  a  bird  with  chronic  respiratory  signs. 
Psittacosis  affects  turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons  and  pheasants.   Human  beings 
are  also  susceptible. 

Mild  cases  of  psittacosis  will  respond  to  proper  antibiotic 
treatment,  but  if  the  disease  is  well  advanced,  the  bird  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Digestive  upsets  often  occur  in  pet  birds  due  to  sudden 
changes  in  feeding  or  overexcitement. 

Dr.  Hanson  suggests  supplementing  the  seed  feed  diet  with 
green  vegetables  and  fruits.  He  emphasizes  keeping  the  bird  out  of 
drafts  and  cold  temperatures. 

It's  important  to  consult  a  veterinarian,  if  your  pet  or 

other  birds  show  any  signs  of  psittacosis. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Feed  Wet  Corn  to  Livestock 

URBANA — Best  way  to  get  full  value  out  of  wet  corn  is  to  feed 
it  to  livestock. 

Don  Walker,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  soft  corn  stored  in  cribs 
is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  mature  corn  for  beef  cattle  and  hogs. 

However,  daily  gains  on  wet  corn  are  usually  less  because  its 
greater  bulk  fills  the  animals  before  they  have  eaten  as  much  total  feed 
on  a  dry  matter  basis,  Walker  says. 

To  prevent  excess  spoilage,  wet  corn  stored  in  conventional 
or  temporary  cribs  or  piled  on  the  ground  must  be  fed  before  spring. 
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FOR  IMIffiDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  is  prepared  as  a  special  service  "by  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff  for  the  week  ending  DecemlDer  27,  1957) 

Market  Receipts  Drop  Soybean  and  Corn  Prices 

URBANA- -Large  soybean  supplies  and  market  corn  receipts  caused  prices  to 
tumble  during  the  veek  ending  December  27,  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 
staff  reports.  Futures  prices  dropped  more  than  cash  prices  as  most  contracts  hit 
new  seasonal  lows. 

Soybean  price  weakness  resulted  from  the  large  stocks  at  Chicago  very  near 
the  time  for  first  deliveries  on  January  futures  contracts.  On  December  21,  10.5 
million  bushels  were  on  hand.  During  the  previous  week  stocks  mounted  by  631^000 
bushels  compared  to  a  502,000  bushel  decline  a  year  ago. 

Soybean  stocks  at  processing  plants  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and 
will  last  for  about  2  3 A  months.  So  processors  have  a  lot  of  biiying  to  do  before 
the  beans  taken  over  by  CCC  become  available  June  1.  Some  have  estimated  that  as 
many  as  100  million  bushels  will  move  into  loan,  much  more  than  needed  to  boost 
prices  to  the  loan  rate. 

Soybean  oil  can  expect  much  less  competition  from  cottonseed  oil  this 
season.  Cottonseed  oil  stocks  are  only  half  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  Soybean  oil 
is  also  relatively  cheap.  It  is  now  selling  for  11  3/8  cents  a  pound  while  cotton- 
seed oil  is  worth  ik   3/8.  A  year  ago  soybean  oil  was  ik   1/8  and  cottonseed  oil  was 
13  3/^.  At  European  ports,  soybean  oil  is  worth  12.9  cents  compared  with  cottonseed 
oil  at  l6.6,  peanut  oil  15.6  and  coconut  oil  13  cents.  VJith  soybean  oil  so  cheap, 
increased  substitution  can  be  expected. 

Soybean  crushing  for  October  and  November  totaled  57*^  million  bushels 
compared  to  5^«5  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  If  this  difference  continues,  about 
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333  million  bushels  will  "be  crushed  and  about  35  million  bushels  vill  remain  gs 
carryover  next  October  1. 

Corn  price  weakness  has  resulted  from  large  market  receipts.  On  one  day 
primary  market  receipts  Jumped  to  k.2  million  bushels  compared  to  3»^  million  bushels 
a  week  before  and  1.6  million  a  year  ago.  Stocks  of  free  market  corn  at  Chicago  are 
increasing  rapidly.  Farmers  appear  to  be  selling  In  substantial  volume.  CCC  sales 
in  the  domestic  market  have  been  small  for  several  weeks  and  this  week  most  bids  for 
export  were  rejected, 

U.  S.  corn  was  selling  for  $52  a  ton  in  Europe  last  week  compared  to  $77 

for  Argentine  corn.  This  pricing  explains  the  large  U.  S.  exports.  Since  October  1 

our  exports  have  been  l|-2  million  bushels  compared  to  3^  million  last  year.  Last 

year's  total  was  about  50  percent  above  normal  due  to  the  super  sales  effort  by  CCC. 
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